

















The Outlook 


Strikes Near Settlement—New Railroad Financing— 
Prospect Nd 


Municipal Indebtedness — The 


ECIDED progress has been made in settling 
the coal and railroad strikes during the past 
two weeks. The former now bids fair to be com- 
pletely closed in the near future, although with the 
disagreeable result that prices of fuel will un- 
doubtedly be very high. High, indeed, they must 
be in order to provide the means for continuing 
the present high scale of wages in the industry, as 
the operators have agreed to do. Nevertheless, the 
closing of the coal strike has been an encouraging 
element in the business situation, because it has 
given assurance that the maintenance of activity 
upon some basis will be practicable, so that plants 
will at all events not be obliged to close their doors 
or curtail operations for lack of fuel. 
* * * 
LOSSES FROM UCH losses must be se- 
IRREGULAR vere to the farmers of 
TRANSPORTATION the country. They have 
raised a very large crop— 
far above the average in many kinds of product, 
and they are now under the necessity of marketing 
it promptly. Most farmers have but little means 
of storing commodities without deterioration. If 
they cannot get their output to market within a 
reasonable period, it must be partial loss to them, 
And this loss is equally a loss to the community 
which has been suffering from high costs of living, 
and now desires nothing so much as reasonable 
moderation in the expense of necessities. Sacri- 
fices by the farmer mean curtailment of the total 
supply of produce available for the consumer, with 
resulting poor distribution and, as an inevitable 
incident, higher prices during the coming season. 
Senator Borah has effectively called attention to 
this situation, expressing the opinion that, unless 
these strike conditions can be corrected very short- 
ly they will inflict extremely heavy losses upon the 
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community. The problem of restoring transporta- 
tion to a position of effectiveness thus becomes 
national; and it is economically essential that not 
merely a nominal but an actual conclusion of hos- 
tilities shall be arrived at shortly. In spite of the 
great economic issues that are thus at stake, it is 
perhaps more important that the questions of prin- 
ciple involved should be disposed of in the right 
way. If this should result in protracting the dis- 
pute, the losses now incurred will, it must be re- 
membered, nevertheless be smaller than those 
which would ensue upon a merely temporary ad- 
justment between the contending parties, resulting, 
as that might, in the operation of the roads under 
conditions likely to produce a recurrence of the 
evils at the root of the present struggle. 

* * + 

ITH the tariff bill safely 

out of the way, the Sen- 
ate has now turned to a re- 
consideration of the soldiers’ 
bonus, and there is every reason to suppose that 
this measure also will be passed and sent to Con- 
ference Committee within a short time. Senator 
Borah, in an estimate of the cost of the bonus, 
figures it at from $4,000,000,000 to $5,500,000,000 
—an estimate which coincides closely with that 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury some 
months ago. There are others who compute the 
cost as possibly running to $7,000,000,000. The 
certainty in the matter is that it will impose upon 
the nation an almost unbearable burden, added, as 
this will be, to the enormous expenditures which 
still continue to be incurred; and, so far as can 
be judged, are likely to be incurred, for a good 
while to come. Still, there is uncertaintly as to 
the President’s attitude, although it would seem 
now to be more generally believed than formerly 
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that he may veto this measure. Whether it would 
then be passed over his veto or not, has been a 
subject of inquiry in legislative circles, with the 
result that some obviously believe that the measure 
can be adopted against the wishes of the Execu- 
tive, while others hold that there will at best be 
barely sufficient votes to sustain a veto. 

Thus, another subject of bitter partisan strife is 
launched upon the community. Should the mea- 
sure be passed after all, it must be followed by 
extensive new tax legislation, or else by a very 
large increase in the public debt—money being 
borrowed by the Treasury to satisfy the demands 
of ex-service men. In either case, the effect upon 
the commercial and financial public must inevi- 
tably be of the most serious character. Particu- 
larly will this be true should the present provisions 
authorizing holders of “adjusted compensation 
certificates” to borrow at the banks, with their 
certificates as collateral, be retained. 

* * * 


RAILROAD HE action of the Chesa- 
STOCK peake & Ohio, in author- 
ISSUES izing an issue of 614% pre- 


ferred stock, is interesting 
from the standpoint not only of the road itself but 
also as a phase of railroad finance. For a long 
time past, the roads of the country have been sup- 
plying their needs for capital by means of bond 
issues, and the result has been that in many cases 
lines are heavily overloaded with bonded debt, at 
the same time that their issues of stock have 
greatly declined in relative volume. This condi- 
tion of affairs is attributed to the insecurity which 
investors have felt with regard to the probable 
future of the lines as income producers, especially 
in view of the advance of Government ownership. 
The result has been to bring about what is con- 
sidered a rather unwholesome condition of railroad 
finance, in which an undue proportion of fixed 
charges exists as compared with the actual stock 
ownership of the lines. 

An issue made by Illinois Central a few months 
ago and the present issue of the C. & O. are the 
only outstanding examples of late in which rail- 
roads have sold stock in order to provide for their 
capital requirements. There are factors which 
tended to encourage the investor since the begin- 
ning of the present year. Chief among them are 
the evident indisposition of the country at large to 
submit to any renewal of Government ownership 
or operation, while another factor has been found 
in the unexpected ability of the roads to introduce 
economies and, within certain limits, to cut ex- 
penses. 

In some railways, the return to a dividend-pay- 
ing basis has been much more facilitated by these 
measures on the part of the management than it 
has by changes in general business prospects. It 
will be a very favorable development when condi- 
tions are restored, such that railway lines can be 
financed by a straightforward sale of stock rather 
than by bond issues. 


* - * 
GROWTH T is an unfortunate fact 
OF STATE that many states have 
DEBTS been able to sell their bonds 


at artificially low levels, due 
to the fact that they are exempt from Federal 
taxation, and are therefore able to find buyers 
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when they otherwise would not be likely to do so. 
This has had some bad effect in draining off wealth 
from portions of the country where it could be used 
to advantage into other portions where the bene- 
fits of its application were doubtful. Figures as 
to municipal indebtedness, if available up to date, 
would undoubtedly bear out these conclusions in 
an even more striking way. 

ok * OK 


FRESH fall of the mark 

which has brought it 
down at one time to a low 
figure between five and 
six one-hundredths of one cent now points to 
the arrival of the last stages of inflation in Ger- 
many. It is worth while to remember that at the 
present figure the mark is considerably lower than 
the Austrian crown was a year ago. In Russia, 
Germany and Austria, therefore, to say nothing 
of large areas in the Balkan States, a condition 
of absolute currency demoralization has super- 
vened. The causes of this situation are familiar 
to all students of the German problem and do not 
need to be recapitulated. 

Premier Poincaré, in leaving the London con- 
ference and stating his position to his constituents 
at home, makes the plain statement that no mora- 
torium of any length can be allowed to Germany 
unless that country is willing to pledge the state 
property as security for the indebtedness which 
she owes to France. Whether or not the Germans 
will accept this condition, remains to be seen. The 
important point in the matter is that whether they 
do or do not, conditions are not such as to permit 
a restoration of solvency so long as present pay- 
ments must be maintained. It is not a question 
of “securing” or “protecting” the foreign holders 
of German reparation bonds. Undoubtedly, Ger- 
many has, in her soil and in the form of state 
property of bonus sorts, ample resources to enable 
her to meet all these claims. The point is that the 
current burden of reparations payments is beyond 
her means to liquidate out of income, at least so 
long as the present restrictions upon Gérman busi- 
ness and exporting are maintained. All this makes 
an unfavorable outcome for international trade for 
the immediate future, to say nothing of the larger 
issues that are involved in the reparations contro- 
versy itself. 


MARKS AND 
REPARATIONS 


* * * 


URING the past fortnight the 

MARKET demand for sound investment 
PROSPECT securities has increased to a very 
marked degree, expressing itself 

both in the bond and stock markets, but particularly 
in the issues which for long periods have shown 
consistent earning power and liberal surpluses over 
dividends. While such a sudden outburst in de- 
mand, resulting in sharp advances, has been fol- 
lowed by the usual reactions, there is nothing in 
the action of the market which leads us to an- 
ticipate any change in trend. Considering the 
probability of continued low rates for money, the 
number of these sound and assured income-pro- 
ducing securities, yielding from 6% to 7%, is likely 
to be greatly reduced before the year is out, and 
this must of necessity produce a higher market for 
these classes of stocks and bonds. We therefore 
continue to urge patience on the part of investors. 

Monday, August 28, 1922. 
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Where Industrial Turmoil Leads 


The 


Significance 


of the Coal and 


Railroad 


Strikes—Resolute Governmental Measures Required 


SHE grave industrial troubles through 
which the nation is now passing 
should be a salutary reminder of 

the perils any country invites when it per- 

mits the public authority to be weakened. 

When millions of employees, billions of 
il and many masterful executives find 
interests in conflict the 


By HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 
Secretary of War 


(As Reported by Theodore M. Knappen) 


gerous sympathy for the doctrine of self- 
determination carried to the extreme of 
absurdity, when applied to individuals. 
We have lost something of our former 
reverence, even our respect, for law; and 
we have had something of a maudlin de- 
generation of our ideas of liberty tending 





on the economic system 
und to put the political 
ture to a severe test. 
such an elementary con- 
test. a contest in which men 
nd for the substantial 
s that are closest to their 
lives, the selfish passions 
ungoverned impulses are 
in to overwhelm their 
ordinary response to the 
promptings of public inter- 
est, here and there if not 
generally. Each group is apt 
to overlook its mutual obliga- 
tions to the common whole of 
all the people, elevate selfish 
good—whether that be in it- 
se right or wrong—above 
the common good and justify 
means by the end. In 
such a conjunction, there is 
no telling what may happen, 
even in the most solid socie- 
ties, if the constituted au- 
thorities are not firm in their 
adherence to duty, or are 
withhout the means of sup- 
porting their firmness. 


Trend Towards Indi- 
vidualism 


lemocratic governments, in 
their very nature, are apt to 
be more slack than monarchi- 
or aristocratic govern- 
ments in maintaining the su- 
premacy of the authority of 
the community; that is to say, 
of government in its various 
units. But I am convinced that in this 
country we have had a sort of careless, 
selitimental reaction foliowing the rigid 
discipline imposed by the world war, in 
the direction of and aggrandizement of 
individualism that should at least be modi- 
We have developed a certain dan- 
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to make it identical with license in every 
domain, from that of justice to those of 
social relations, literature and art. 

We have evolved such absurdities as 
that of a group of self-designated “intel- 
lectuals,” more commonly known as par- 
lor Bolsheviki who laud a society that has 


exiled or murdered its intellectuals, and 
at the same time complain of lack of men- 
tality in our public life. We have de- 
veloped such addled thinking as supports 
the red masters of Russia in their ruth- 
less use of force and shrieks in horror if 
a policemen kicks a soap box from under 
the more fool than knave who 
prates of the blessings of 
communism, 

The power of govern- 
ment proceeds from two 
sources, namely the sanc- 
tion of the people, and the 
physical force that may be 
provided to support that 
sanction. Any government, 
monarchical or democratic, 
is on dangerous ground when 
it is without the sympathy 
and assent of its people. On 
the other hand, and especial- 
ly under modern conditions 
which favor what might be 

called continental psychologi- 
cal epidemics or national 
brain-storms, any government 
may be put in peril which is 
without ample and dependable 
physical force to support its 
authority. 

Since wit- 
stage 
shows 


we have 
nessed on the world’s 
a tragic drama _ that 
how a government, supported 
by a large majority of its 
population, may be over- 
whelmed by a fighting minori- 
ty when it no longer rests 
on executive force. I refer 
to Russia, which sank into 
chaotic anarchy as the old 
Imperial army dissolved. And 
that same drama has illus- 
trated how easily an unpopu- 
lar minority may dominate 
a nation when it bases its 
power on executive force. 
We know that the peasant 
population of Russia, comprising about 
85% of all the people of that unhappy 
land, was either sentimentally loyal to or 
at least not opposed to the Czars. Yet we 
have seen this vast inert mass succumb 
to the domination of a political organiza- 
tion whose membership has never, I be- 
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been happily free. 





presented is of paramount importance. 


Tr union coal miners walked out on strike last April | and the railroad shopmen's union walked out July |. These 
two momentous decisions to strike may have a more far-reaching influence than the direct tangible results of the 
strikes themselves, for they denote dangerous symptoms of class struggle from which thus far this country has always 
In a contingency of that sort, the question as to the Government's ability to cope with the problems 
In this article, Secretary Weeks makes a profound observation on the relation 
of Government to public weal and investors and business men will realize that the Secretary's discussion of the most 
important problem of the day affects them as deeply as it affects any other element of this country. 
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lieve, put at more than 600,000. Six hun- 
dred thousand in 150,000,000! 

Many other instances, current and his- 
torical, might be cited to prove the thesis 
that government rests equally and indis- 
pensably on the two pillars of popular 
sanction and an efficient, forceful instru- 
mentality whereby that sanction may be 
irresistibly applied. 

Such being the facts, it behooves every 
nation to maintain itself in a posture of 
preparedness for unusual strains on its 
approved social and political systems by 
studiously maintaining and strengthening 
what might be called “the public morale” 
of its people, and also by supporting in 
the highest degree of efficiency the physical 
implements of the application of public 
power. 


To Maintain Public Morale 

In maintaining public morale, it is im- 
portant that there should be a general 
understanding among all the people of the 
purposes and necessity of government and 
of the peculiar nature of their particular 
government. Unquestionably, the spirit 
of submission to the common authority 
and the courage of officers of government 
have been greatly weakened in recent 
times by both a misunderstanding and an 
extensive perversion of the essential na- 
ture of our government. 

This is not and never was a pure 
democracy or anywhere near it. There 
never has been on earth, anywhere or at 
any time, even an approximation to a pure 
democracy, except in the very smallest 
communities. The so-called democracies 
of antiquity, those of Greece, for example, 
were really burlesques of democracy when 
you consider that practically all the eco- 
nomic work and functions of them were 
carried on by slaves. 

To be exact, our government is a re- 
public and republican, not a democracy 
and democratic. In practice, the repub- 
lican form of government is the only pos- 
sible form of popular government. It is 
so palpably impossible for a hundred mil- 
lion, or even a thousand people, actually 
and concretely to govern themselves that 
the foregoing is obviously an 
axiomatic statement. Now the 
basic form and machinery of 
our government are republican, 
that is to say, representative. 
The conception of the fathers 
was that the people, or the 
electors, would choose legisla- 
tive and administrative repre- 
sentatives, delegates, or, you 
might say, viceroys, for the 
people, who would conduct 
their government for them. 
It is a curious fact, however, 
that as our population has mul- 
tiplied and the functions and 
responsibilities of government 
have increased and become al- 
most overwhelming, there has 
been a marked tendency to- 
wards Utopian democracy. We 














Neither these nor other nostrums have 
approached pure democracy, but they have 
impaired the operations of republican 
government. We have continued the forms 
of republicanism, but we have weakened 
their utility by nonsensical attempts at 
the impossible and the unworkable. The 
conception of delegated authority, to be 
held responsible for its acts and judged 
deliberately by the people, has given way, 
in many instances, to a cringing and ser- 
vile spirit on the part of those to whom 
authority has been delegated; a spirit that 
yields to and flinches from the real or 
supposed passionate opinions of the mo- 
ment. 


Too Much Legislation 

We have an invincible tendency to seek 
the attainment of perfection by means of 
legislation. We say that all men should 
be good and perfect, then we pass laws 
to make them so and proclaim that the 
job is done. We not only weaken the 
authority of government by acting on an 
impracticable ideal and enacting impos- 
sible laws in harmony therewith, but we 
carry our Don Quixotism so far that we 
weaken public respect for law by reason 
of the nature of the law. The prohibition 
law constitutes a case in point. However 
desirable total abstinence may be, it is 
undeniable that a large proportion, per- 
haps half of our population, opposes that 
form of prohibition, regards it as unnec- 
essary and even tyrannical. 

Popular governments have their limita- 
tions and disadvantages, which we think 
are offset by their advantages. Our laws 
must be passed on the broad and solid 
foundation of the sanction of the delib- 
erate judgment of our people. . Neverthe- 
less, our legislatures and Congresses, 
yielding continually to what they suppose 
to be the popular will, which may be noth- 
ing more than a sensational newspaper 
questionnaire, enact innumerable laws, 
most of which are either superfluous or 
vicious and many of them are both. Such 
an unpunished butchery as that of Her- 
rin, Illinois, at once indicts and demora- 
lizes the public authority. 


We have so many laws that nobody can 
possibly avoid violating some of them, un. 
less he spends all of his time studying 
them to find out what they mean, and 
others are so absurd or ridiculous that 
they invite violation. We need fewer 
laws, more law enforcement and more 
respect for law; and the last is largely 
a product of the first two. 

In a crisis like the one we have been 
going through, it is very essential that the 
state shall be able to command the sup- 
port and sympathy of the great majority 
of its people and that officers of the stat 
shall act fearlessly and impartially an 
without regard for groups or persons 
the enforcement of law and the mainte- 
nance of order. A general conception 
the true nature of our republican govern 
ment would greatly promote these en:s 
Whatever may be the merits of any indus- 
trial controversy, there is no public safety 
or assurance for the future unless he wh 
wishes to work may do so in peace and 
security, and he who wishes to resign may 
do so without intimidation. Only a re 
lute government, supported by an efficic: 
police or military force, can maintain this 
indispensable condition. 


a o 


More Respect for Law Needed 

It is to be expected that under the bes 
possible conditions, the public officers 
a certain number of smaller and perha 
some larger local communities, will fail 
in their duty. It is, therefore, necessa 
to the and rights of the pul 
and the security of all constituted gover 
ment that the central government 
be equipped to maintain the public will 
and defend the public interest, when local 
authorities fail. 

I do not hesitate to say, therefore, tl 
one of the essentials of the sure mainte- 
nance government in efficienc 
authority and public respect is its equi 
ment with a military force sufficient 
numbers and so perfected in discipline as 
to be able, without question and wi 
confidence, to suppress stern!) 
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have tried to graft the unre- 
lated species of such things as 
the initiative and the referen- 
dum on our republican tree, 
with most disastrous results. 
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merely a shell. 
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T PUBLIC MARKET IN PETROGRAD 


A mute and tragic reminder of where class struggle leads. 
Once jammed with traders, this great public market is now 
The roof was removed for the metal it 
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and instantly all violence 
defiance of law which cannut 
be controlled by local auth 
ity. 

Itisa grave question whether 
an army 125,000 enlisted 
men is sufficient suitably to fu 
fill its function in a nation o! 
approximately one hundred 
and twenty millions, includin 
the dependencies, inhabiting 
vast territorial extent, an! 
charged with many duties an‘ 
responsibilities not strictly o! 
a military nature, so that w 
have nowhere near such 
number men available f 
emergencies. 

In conclusion I would sa 
that what we need in thi 
country is more emphasis 01 
authority, less law and mor 
respect for it, impartiality, in- 
exorability and invincibility in 
its enforcement. 
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Can Politics Be Eliminated From 


Tariff-Making ? 


The Question of Political Bargaining for Tariff Rates 
and Whether It Can Be Done Away With Altogether 


(Formerly Expert 


S the new Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill approaches completion, the 
question whether we want, as a na- 

ion, to adopt a different method in 
tariff making is naturally raised by many 
public-spirited men. Various organiza- 
ions of business interests, influential, 
non-partisan and actuated only by the 
reneral welfare have favored the appoint- 
ment of a tariff commission vested with 
large powers. A bill to this effect has 
also been introduced in the Senate and 
there has been some little discussion of 
the subject on the floor. Undoubtedly 
there is an effort to present the subject 
once more as a political issue, 
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element might be eliminated in the way 
which has just been indicated. Were it 
so eliminated would the tariff commission 
serve in practice to rectify present meth- 
ods of tariff making? 
Tariff-Commission History 

On this point the experience of tariff 
commission work is instructive. During 
the administration of President Taft, the 
idea of a scientific non-partisan tariff 
commission gained a great deal of head- 
way, and in the Payne-Aldrich Act the 
President was given power to name cer- 
tain experts who should assist in the ad- 


structed to ascertain foreign costs of 
production, it had been unable to do so. 
The Board was eventually disestablished, 
and the Wilson Administration took 
rather strong ground against the whole 
principle of Tariff Board work. This at- 
titude was materially modified within a 
year after President Wilson’s entry upon 
office. He became convinced that there 
was a real demand among business men 
for a scientific tariff commission and he 
consequently recommended an act author- 
izing him to appoint a tariff commission. 
This measure was adopted, and the com- 
mission was appointed with a well-known 
scientific authority on the tariff 
at its head. It has continued to 





and there are many persons who 
are in process of making up their 
minds regarding the expediency 
of so doing. 


Feasibility of Tariff Commission 


The subject is not one on 
which there should be any parti- 
san division of view in the ab- 
stract. If we had a tariff com- 
mission of the kind that is ad- 
vocated it would be perfectly pos- 
sible for Congress by resolution 
or otherwise to give to the mem- 
bers of such a commission definite 
instructions as to whether their 
recommendations were to be 
based upon the idea of protection 
or of international competition. 
Having such a mandate from 
Congress, the Commission could 
then proceed to shape its recom- 
mendations accordingly. Assume, 
for example, that a certain state 
of facts had been ascertained or 
determined as existing in a given 
industry. There is, it may be 
assumed, no doubt on the part of 
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function ever since and although 
predominantly composed of men 


Sos who are politically in sympathy 


with the majority in Congress its 
recommendations have failed to 
be of any material service, or even 
to get very much attention in a 
large way during the recent tariff 
debate. The best proof of this 
statement is found in the present 
pending tariff itself. That meas- 
ure represents far less careful or 
accurate work from any stand- 
point than has been exhibited in 
any tariff of recent years. The 
fair conclusion to be drawn from 
these two experiences is that there 
is something in American admin- 
istration or political organization 
that militates almost irresistibly 
against success on the part of a 


} 
J tariff commission. 
\ 


) Basis of Commission Work 


What is this possible source of 
inadequacy or failure? The first 


3 fundamental difficulty is found in 








any element in the business com- 
munity regarding these facts. 
Nevertheless there may be two entirely 
opposed ways of acting upon them. If, 
for instance, a tariff commission with 
such facts at its command is under a 
legislative mandate always to report what 
will serve to protect American industry 
it would undoubtedly report in a strain 
quite different from that which would be 
characteristic were it ordered to report 
for that policy which would insure 
low prices and international competition. 
There need then be no dispute whatever 
about the question whether such a com- 
mission could theoretically function to 
best advantage under a Democratic or 
Republican administration. The political 
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ministration of the tariff and should make 
recommendations as to changes in duties. 
President Taft appointed such experts 
and formed them into a “Tariff Board,” 
at the head of which was placed a com- 
petent academic student of the tariff 
question, The work of this Board ex- 
tended over a pcriod of some two or 
three years, and consisted chiefly in the 
analysis of duty schedules and cost of 
production. Its results were embo lied 
in a series of reports to Congress. 
Congress did not believe that the work 
had been fairly or accurately done, and 
was particularly dissatisfied with the fact 
that, although the Board had been in- 


the fact that there is, in the na- 
ture of the case, no definite agree- 
ment as to the basis upon which tariff 
duties are to be framed. Assume, for 
example, that it is desired to protect 
every American industry. Does this 
mean that every plant in every industry 
is to be protected—that is to say, that 
protection is to be based on the poorest 
and least efficient plant in existence? If 
so, duties would practically have to be 
placed at a prohibitive point. Does it 
mean that the rates of duty are to be 
shaped with regard to the most efficient 
plant’s ability to compete? If so, prob- 
ably no tariffs would ever be recom- 
There is in almost all trades 
(Continued on page 719) 


mended. 
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ACK in the days of the late J. P. 
Morgan and E. H. Harriman, the 
ownership of the principal railroad 
stocks lay in different hands. At that 
time leading financiers, great institutions, 
large operators, wealthy estates and in- 
dividuals possessed enormous blocks of 
these stocks which in many cases gave 
them the controlling interest. They did 
not own a majority—that was not neces- 
sary. Most railroads were controlled 
through the ownership of 20% to 30% 
of the capital stock. In the case of New 
York Central only a small percentage was 
owned by the Vanderbilt family, most 
of their holdings being in the bonds. 
That situation changed. When these 
large interests looked ahead and saw the 
years of persecution which the railroads 
were approaching, they took the safe 
course by disposing of these great blocks 
of stock. The 10,000 50,000 and 100,000 
certificates were split up into ten, twenty 
and fifty share lots, which were bought 
by small investors, some of them on the 
partial payment plan. 


Industrials Up—Rails Down 


Railroad stocks took a long ride down- 
ward in the price scale after that. What 
is more, they stayed down so that Mr. 
Small Investor not only continued to 
ride, but he had to sit there with a loss 
staring him in the face while his train 
was stalled. Industrial stocks went soar- 
ing in 1915 and 1916; the rails did very 
little and in 1917 went down to panic 
prices. The year 1919 saw a tremendous 
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Present Position of the Rails 


Small Investors Own the Rail- 
roads—They Should Hold Fast 


By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


industrial boom; railroad stocks barely 
lifted their heads, then slumped in 1920 
to lower figures than 1917; so low, in 
fact, that when the industrial stocks 
crashed downward for two years into the 
middle of 1921, the rails were only 
slightly depressed under previous low 
records. Hence, for five calendar years 
the average price of twenty-five standard 
railroad stocks lay down so close to 
panic levels that any investor with a little 
money: and a mere shade of courage 
could have picked them up there. 

The most permanent feature of the 
stock market is its tendency to change 
and a most pronounced change has oc- 
curred this year. The small investor 
owns the railroads of this country and 
he is to be congratulated, but only on 
one condition: that he holds what he 
has bought until the incoming tide car- 
ries his investments way up on shore 
and perhaps far above where he found 
them. 

It is a characteristic of the security 
market that the longer the period of 
preparation for a movement in one di- 
rection or the other, the more sustained 
that movement is likely to be; and if the 
period of preparation for the present ad- 
vance in railroad stocks is an indication 
of what the investor may expect, then 
he may well anticipate further substantial 
reward. 

Up to the middle of the year the rise 
in the rails was only about one-half the 
advance in the industrials. Figuring from 
the average low prices from which the 
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rails started—where those who were 
“holding the bag” began to see the first 
sign of encouragement—these millions of 
small owners of railroad stocks may 
look forward to a liberal percentage of 
profit. 

Present figures for railroad stocks may 
look high to those whose experience in 
the stock market goes back but a few 
years, but to one who can recollect prices 
reached by this group about sixteen years 
ago, or, say, 1906, they seem low indeed. 
Chicago & Northwestern common, then a 
7% stock, sold well above 200; it is now 
90, paying 5%; Great Northern pre- 
ferred, a 7% stock, ranged above 200 and 
when it paid its Great Northern Ore 
stock dividends, it sold at 348; it still 
pays 7% and sells at 94. New York 
Central, then and now a 5% dividend 
payer, touched 156%; as I write it is sell- 
ing at 98. Delaware & Hudson, which 
paid 7% in 1906, sold as high as 234%. 
It is now paying 9% and selling at 129. 

I do not mean to state that these rail- 
road stocks will duplicate their former 
figures, but merely mention these prices 
in order to show the contrast between a 
number of the leading stocks at this time 
when the railroad group is just lifting 
from the cellar into the ground floor, with 
a few stories still above. Meanwhile, 
during the past sixteen years, the country 
has expanded in population, manufactures 
and railroad traffic, volume of business 
and financial resources. The business of 
the railroads in future should therefore 
be more rather than less. 
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Should Look Back 


In order to calculate our bearings cor- 
rectly, we must look into the past. A 
simple way to do this is to consider the 
Dow Jones’ averages of twenty railroad 
stocks, shown on the accompanying 
gtaph, which covers the past twenty-six 
years. Note how uniformly the rails 
and industrials moved until 1915, when 
the war boom in industrials began and 
the rails were affected by rising costs of 
operation. Railroad stocks rose only one 
oint to every two in the industrials during 
that year. In the following year industrials 
went much higher, but the rails hardly 
ifted at all; in fact, the 1916 high price, 
112.28, has never since been reached by 
the rails, although that was nearly six 
years ago. 

In order to show that the downward 
tendency in the rails has been under way 
for a long period—from 1909 to the low 
point of the depression in 1921— we have 
drawn a line from the tops of 1909, 1912 
and 1916, and from that point to the high 
of 1920. The long declining movement 
from 1909 to 1916 may thus be seen to 
have continued persistently in a down- 
ward direction until support began to 
come in the form of buying by small in- 
vestors during the depression of 1920- 
1921. 

In the early part of 1922, after a prep- 
aration of several months, the price of 
the railroad average crossed this diagonal 
line, thus reasserting the fact that the ten- 
dency was upward. Although the chart in- 
dicates a rise of some twenty-three points, 
it may rather confidently be stated that 
this does not measure the possibilities. 
A pertinent question, therefore, is: To 
what level should the average price of 
twenty railroad stocks rise during the 
present bull market? While this is dif- 
ficult to answer, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the recovery should be at 
least to a point equal to the average 
prices prevailing during a typical period 
when the railroads were not subjected 
to the very drastic measures that have 
been forced upon them in the intervening 
years. For this purpose the period from 
1901 to 1912, inclusive, is adapted to our 
purpose. During these twelve years, as 
the chart indicates, the mean prices, that 
is, the figures half way between the high- 
est and lowest for each of these years, 
were as follows: 


2002... .00- $105.2 See $106.68 
eee 120.55 Beev ccceces 103.05 
BOSS... 200% 105.04 WOOD... cece 124.18 
., Sere 105.12 BOBD. 2. cccce 117.74 
1905.....+++ 124.03 Bee Recccccces 116.83 
BOB. ccccees 129.33 BOER. oe cccce 119.63 


The average of these mean prices was 
$114.78, and it would not be at all sur- 
prising if the railroad averages advanced 
from the present level, around 90, to that 
price, or say to 115 in round figures. 
Such an advance would be 25 points 
over the 90 figure, and would be equal 
to an increase of about 28% in the aver- 
age market price of the stocks included. 

Taking the August 17th market prices 
of the twenty stocks used for these av- 
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erages, we find that an advance of 28% 
in each would bring their prices up to 
the following figures: 





Price 28% rise 

Aug. 17: equal to: 

Atchison ......sccccessess $105.50 $131.00 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 57.50 73.50 
Canadian Pacific........... 143.00 183.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 76.50 98.00 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.. 32.00 41.00 
Delaware & Hudson....... 127.00 162.50 
PD socaucectsoeeseesense 18.00 23.00 
Illinois Central............. 100.50 140.00 
Kansas City Southern..... 26.00 33.00 
Lehigh Valley..........+-+. 68.00 87.00 
Louisville & Nashville.... 133.00 170.00 
BE. YW. Camtrall. ccccccscsccce 98.00 125.00 
New Haven. ........+++++ 31.50 40.50 
Norfolk & Western........ 117.50 150.00 
Northern Pacific 83.00 111.00 
Pennsylvania ... 46.50 59.00 
POGEEE coccecccccccs 77.00 98.50 
Southern Pacific 92.50 118.00 
Southern Railway.......... 26.50 33.50 
Cem PME. cccccccccccs 147.00 188.00 


Of course, this estimate is intended 
merely to form some idea as to the pos- 
sibilities in the railroad stocks which 
have been bought by long-pull investors 
during recent years of depression and to 
indicate to them that while there have 
been substantial increases in the market 
prices of many issues, many are still far 
below the point where the far-sighted, 
long-headed investor should think of dis- 
tributing his holdings. 

Some of the stocks listed above will, 
of course, move more than the percentage 
indicates; others will move less, depend- 
ing upon the earnings and dividends 
which are either disbursed or promised 
by future developments. But this must 
be said: The prices shown in the last 
column of the table in many cases har- 
monize with the figures at which the 
leading investment stocks sold in former 
years; and, a rise such as here suggested 
should not be regarded as an advance to 





new high levels but as a restoration of 
conditions such as will enable these 
stocks to get back to the levels at which 
they are really entitled to sell. 


Railroad Investors Should Hold Fast 


The investor who has been patient and 
long-suffering, carrying his stocks down 
the steep decline and watching them lie 
there year after year with little hope of 
recovery, should take advantage of the 
favorable situation in which he at last 
finds himself by holding fast until he re- 
ceives the full benefit of his venture or 
investment, as the case may be. It is one 
thing to have money -and courage suf- 
ficient to make a purchase at bargain 
prices, but it is quite another to maintain 
sufficient patience to reap the full re- 
ward. 

It requires a period of about two years 
for the security market pendulum to 
swing from left to right, and just as the 
swing in a downward direction was badly 
overdone in the rails, so the reverse is 
likely to be true. Prices will probably be 
carried above levels warranted by earn- 
ings, dividends and prospects, as a result 
of enthusiasm on the part of those 
people who could not see values in rail- 
road stocks when they were on the bar- 
gain counter; who can buy only when 
prices are rising and everybody else is 
buying. 

These are lessons learned only by ex- 
perience which must be sufficiently long 
to carry your back over 
several booms and panics in order that 
you may get your bearings on the in- 
vestment map, steer in the right direction, 
and keep your course true to the com- 
pass until the journey is complete. 


observations 
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That Growing Army of Investors 


How the Public Learned to Appreciate the Value of High- 
Grade Investments—A Study in Stock Market Psychology 


By E. D. KING 


OT long ago I ran across an in- 

timate friend whom I had not seen 

in some time. For a number of 
years he had been a very active stock 
market trader and had been quite suc- 
cessful. Knowing that he generally car- 
ried a large “line” of stocks I asked him 
what he was interested in. I expected to 
hear that he was carrying a few hundred 
Asphalt, some Studebaker, Mexican Pe- 
troleum and the like. Much to my sur- 
prise he told me that he had all of his 
available funds invested in stocks like 
U. S. Steel, Great Northern preferred, 
Union Pacific, Woolworth, May Depart- 
ment Stores and American Tel. & Tel.; 
that he was no longer trading; that he 
had bought these stocks lower down and 
was going to carry them until they all 
showed him a very large profit, and that 
he was not interested in their daily fluc- 
tuations. In short, he had become an 
investor. He had joined the army of in- 
vestors. 


This man is not an exception. There 
are hundreds like him who are daily join- 
ing the ranks of the investing classes. 
An analysis of the character of the trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during recent months will bring 
this out very clearly. During this period 
there has been a marked increase in trans- 
actions in the so-called standard isswes. 
Stocks like Great Northern preferred, B. 
& O., Consolidated Gas, North American 
and others of similar standing have come 
to the front. Cheap speculative issues 
lie comparatively neglected. 

The bond market, too, shows signs of 
continued absorption. There is very high 
activity in bonds and, judging by the 
success met by syndicates floating new 
issues, the investment demand for such 
issues has by no means been whetted as 
yet. Preferred stocks are also in demand 
and they are being taken out of the mar- 

(Continued on page 725) 
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Ignorance the Cause of Violent Fluctuations 


AD the leaders of the great pe- 

troleum companies possessed ade- 

quate knowledge-of conditions as 
they existed in September, 1919, the price 
of oil would not have touched either its 
high or low points since that time. Mid- 
Continent crude would never have reached 
$3.50 nor have fallen to $1.00. Had they 
known the facts as they existed in Oc- 
tober, 1921, the price would not have been 
advanced to $2.00. 

Mr. Frank Haskell has said: “The 


Errors 


By BARNABAS BRYAN 


and oil prices were advanced. In the in- 
vestigation that followed, “it was not at 
all difficult to prove to the commission 
that if there had been no advance, there 
would have been an oil famine. A promi- 
nent producer was asked by one of the 
commissioner’s examiners what was nec- 
essary to bring about an increase of pro- 
duction sufficient to avert a famine. The 
answer was: ‘Three dollars and a half 
for Oklahoma crude.” The attitude of 





Saving the Oil Industry from Costly 


of Oil Prices 


that production only waited on transpor- 
tation. Stocks were decreasing in Amer- 
ica, but that there was no real cause for 
alarm is shown by The Lamp in October, 
1919, which published an article entitled, 
“Mexico, a Petroleum Storehouse.” That 
Mexico was actually a storehouse is 
shown by The Lamp in April, 1920, in 
speaking of the fuel oil situation: “Amer- 
ican tankers released from war service 
in the Atlantic found employment in the 

Mexican oil trade, augmenting the 








finding of a remedy for these vio- 
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over-supply here and further de- 
moralizing the American markets. 
Fuel oil, which had sold f. o. b. mid- 
continent refinery points at $2.25 to 
$2.50 per barrel fell last summer 
to 70 cents per barrel.” Here was a 
precedent for what was to come in 
the second half of 1920. 


Building for a Crisis 


Throughout the year this same 
disregard for or ignorance of the 
fundamental facts continued. In 
August, The Lamp says: “There is 




















widespread alarm over the present 
gasolene situation—” “The oil in- 
dustry is bending every effort to in- 
crease production of crude.” Yet at 






































the end of June, production was 
maximum and 4,438,000 barrels 
greater per month than in Decem- 
ber, imports were maximum and 
4,047,000 barrels greater per month 


Monthly increase & decrease inall stocks Millions of bbls 














basic laws of economic life, which 

are beyond the power of any group or 
government to alter. They govern re- 
gardless of the capitalistic system, sav- 
agery or socialism. Such is the law of 
supply and demand. If the price of any 
commodity is raised too high, an over- 
supply will follow on the next cycle of 
production; if it is maintained too low, 
there will be a famine. Any group, com- 
pany or industry which violates this law 
through ignorance or intention will suffer 
a period of depression as in the oil in- 
dustry today. 

Where the raw materials of an industry 
are certainly available in quantity, supply 
is controlled by the will of the manufac- 
turer dnd the industry contains but one 
free variable: Consumption. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case with oil, for exact 
production of crude cannot be determined 
in advance and thus there are two variables 
to be considered: Production and con- 
sumption. 

The oil industry has notably failed to 
predetermine production. 


Wrong Prices 


The correct price of any product is that 
which will produce a supply equal to the 
demand. In the beginning of 1920 there 


was a definite fear of a gasoline famine 
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the Standard Oil at this time is shown 
by the January issue of The Lamp, which 
says: “Overproduction of oil is not with- 
in the range of any man’s vision,” while 
in the same issue, in discussing the con- 
tinual rise in consumption, Mr. Teagle 
asks: “Where is this enormous quantity 
of crude to come from? And what are 
we of the Standard Oil Company doing 
toward obtaining increased production?” 

When these statements were made, an 
examination of the facts would have 
skown that $2.50 per barrel would have 
filled the need as well as $3.50. Two im- 
portant facts had been overlooked. The 
drilling program, which would later in- 
crease American production, was well 
under way; in fact, was almost at its 
peak. At the end of February, 1919, six 
thousand rigs were up and drilling, at 
the end of September this had increased 
to nine thousand, while at the time of the 
raise in price it had passed ten thousand 
and never reached eleven thousand. 
American production was foredoomed to 
increase regardless of an increase in 
price, for only an insignificant number 
of wells are drilled without some prob- 
ability of production. 

At the same time conditions were un- 
settled in Mexico, but it was well known 
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than in December, while stocks had 
been continually increasing since Feb- 
ruary and were actually 5,699,155 barrels 
greater than at the beginning of the year. 

In November of 1920, Mr. O’Donnell, 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, had seen the need of more ac- 
curate information and in his presidential 
address pleaded for prompt statistics of 
the industry, with the result that we now 
have the service given by the American 
Petroleum Institute. In spite of the fact 
that during the year stocks had increased 
by more than 13,000,000 barrels and at the 
time were increasing at the rate of 95,- 
000,000 barrels per year, we find the fol- 
lowing quotations among the speeches de- 
livered: Mr. Requa, “Irrespective of the 
size of our future production, therefore, 
we shall meet a demand of even greater 
proportions.” Mr. Doherty, “The demand 
which is immediately ahead of us, I as- 
sume, will be met by the development of 
oil fields in foreign countries.” Mr. 
Airey, “It is this gap between production 
and consumption which is the big prob- 
lem facing the petroleum industry.” Mr. 
O'Donnell, “There is a serious world- 
wide shortage of petroleum with which to 
meet the increased demand at the present 
time. During the last year we have con- 
tinued to draw heavily on our accumu- 
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lated stocks, already dangerously 
ai er meeting the demands of the war.” 
\ Teagle, “The demaad is keeping 
pece with production and bears every 
nise of expanding in future as rapidly 
ore crude can be supplied.” 
hat the simple lack of prompt petrol- 
statistics was not the only cause of 


tl misconceptions is shown in the ac- 
copanying chart showing how oil prices 
\ te fundamental conditions. The 


leum industry had committed the 
ler of believing itself independent of 
the general business cycle. Warnings of 
the truth were abundantly available early 
in the year 1920, General business indi- 
caters gave unmistakable signs, general 


commodity prices showed ample storm 
sienals, prices in the stock market and 
the vield of bonds offered strong prophe- 


while in the industry itself, lubri- 
s and fuel oil both indicated that the 
was approaching. Only the gasolene 
<et really stayed firm, yet even here 
peak of consumption was passed in 
tember while stocks started to climb 
ctober. 
he industry had badly miscalculated 
luction and had offered a drilling 
ulus sufficient to produce the needed 
ease in production either in domestic 
duction or in imports as shown in 
irt showing over-stimulation and cu- 
lative effect of wrong prices of 1920. 
e action of oil storage stocks shows that 
se false prices were due to ignorance 
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| not intention. From March until 
ces broke in January, 1921, stocks 
reased by thirty million _ barrels, 


ught at an average of over three dol- 
rs and written down later to one dollar 
per barrel. But the writing down of a 
ss of sixty millions of dollars is dis- 
reeable to any group, regardless of 
their strength and is not compensated for 
any price condition before or after. 
he industry was clearly ignorant of its 
n condition. 


Mistakes of 1921 


The long delay in reducing the price of 
ude to its true level created a momen- 
tum which carried prices too low and 
held them too low during the summer. 
‘The result was to badly discourage new 
illing, to wreck many companies, and 
finally to curtail production in spite of in- 
sile drilling by large companies, 
\t the end of September conditions 
made it apparent to even superficial ex- 
lination that the price of oil was too 
w, yet there is much evidence that only 
a very small raise was desirable. True, 
the August returns show a decrease in 
cks, true, production was decreasing, 
ports of oil had greatly decreased and 
consumption had been much better for 
some months, but statistics of the usual 
tvpe only show partial truth. They did 
not show that the Mexican tax question 
had been settled and the race for pro- 
luction from Toteco had started; they 
did not show that a new 10,000-barrel 
well had proved Mexia to be of vast im- 
portance, or that Haynesville was proved 
to the point where rapid development 
ould follow regardless of price, or that 
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many good structures were mapped and 
leased all over the Mid-Continent and 
simply waiting an advance in price for a 
renewed drilling program to start. That 
some people appreciated the truth at that 
time is shown by the warning given out 
by President Davis of the Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association that “Too much 
optimism about oil may lead to drilling 
boom and renewed trade troubles.” 
Granting the justification for the rise 
in price to $1.50 for Mid-Continent crude 
after the end of September, the further 
rise in November still is inexplainable on 
the facts as they existed at that time. 
At the end of October a revival of drill- 
ing was in rapid progress with assured 
results, Mexican imports were almost in 
full swing, Mexia was booming with the 
aid of the Pure Oil and the pipe line 
crowd, Haynesville had definitely shown 
its future, while new finds all over Okla- 
homa and Texas were being reported. 
3ut production had dropped off during 
October and consumption had increased, 
so of course a superficial glance indicated 
that further price advances were justified. 
A further and more fundamental fac- 
tor in the general situation had been de- 
veloped during the drilling boom of 1920, 
which as yet had not received full valua- 
tion in current estimates of future pro- 
duction. In The Lamp for December, 
1920, we find the following innocent 
statement: “Deeper drilling in some of 
the old pools, such as has been done 
lately in Goose Creek, West Columbia 
and other places, has given promising re- 
sults.” This deeper drilling has heen of 
vast importance in making the present 
enormous production, In drilling for 
deeper sands, no new leases are required 
with their bonus, no questions of struc- 
ture are involved for the lower sands are 
directly below the upver in most cases, 
and none of the numerous causes of de- 
lay are involved. All that a company 
has to do is to drill deeper and this ac- 
counts in goodly degree for the rapid 
upswing in production at the end of the 
year. This program was well under way 
before the rise from $1.50 to $2.00 





We have been told so often that the 
oil resources of this country are badly 
limited that we almost believe it at times 
and forget that it is true if we say, “at 
present prices.” We also forget that re- 
gardless of the true limit of reserves 
there is no actual limit to production ex- 
cept that imposed by the possible rate of 
drilling, so long as the last new field has 
not been found. So we are inclined to 
erroneously reason that since the ultimate 
supply has a limit, the rate of production 
is likewise limited, which is false until 
the final decline commences. Production 
has been and for some time to come will 
be governed simply by the rate of drill- 
ing new wells and the intelligence shown 
in their location. If the price is made a 
sufficient stimulant we are in as much 
danger of overproduction without imports 
as was the case ten years ago. We have 
grown dependent on foreign oil not from 
necessity but because Mexican oil was 
cheap. Therefore the gage of price was 
10t the actual production during last Oc- 
tober, but rather the stimulation of drill- 
ing in October which was doomed to re- 
sult in increased production in December 
and January. 

Still another factor had shown 
during September and October which 
was not properly appraised. Recently in 
presenting the position of the American 
Petroleum Institute to a Congressional 
committee Mr. Welsh said among other 
things that the price was maintained at 
$2.00 largely through “apprehension con- 
cerning the Mexican fields.” This same 


itself 


apprehension was undoubtedly a factor 
in the decision of the oil companies to 
store oil at $2.00. When Amatlan and 
Zaxamixtle went to water it was sup- 


posed that their actual end had arrived, 
but before the end of October it was 
known that the process called “stripping” 
would give an additional unknown quan- 
tity of oil, The trade journals at the 
time recorded this type of production and 
offered some speculation as to its dura- 
tion. This single factor has influenced 
the situation to the extent of more than 
(Continued on page 717) 
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O single chapter in American finan- 

cial history contains in such abun- 

dance and elements of drama— 
humor, conspiracy, deception, tragedy and 
fraud—as the chapter dealing with the 
great gold panic which culminated on Fri- 
day, September 24th, 1869—Black Friday, 
just 53 years ago this month. 

Black Friday, intended to have been a 
gala day for the famous operator-Jay 
Gould—a day which would see the, to him, 
happy culmination of one of his most 
deeply laid schemes, occurred only after 
weeks, and months of methodical plan- 
ning and exacting preparation. 

The plan which Gould conceived was 
based upon the industrial-economic posi- 
tion of the United States at the time. 
The country’s vast natural resources had 
yielded one of the most bountiful crops 
in history; but, unfortunately for the 
farmer the foreign market had no desire 
for natural produce. The foreign market 
did not want it, because gold, which had 
been sold in considerable amount by the 
Treasury Department already and addi- 
tional amounts of which were still being 
periodically added to the supply, was de- 
preciated in value to a point where it was 
the cheapest product of this country. In- 
evitably, foreign buying centered on this 
commodity, thus depriving the country, as 
one commentator has said, “of the product 
it could least easily spare.” 

The situation was serious, and grew 
more so; until, finally, it threatened dis- 
astrous results to American business, in- 
dustry and banking. The country’s eco- 
nomic position called for the export of 
raw materials and goods, not gold, and 
soon it came to be realized, in Wall Street 
at least, that unless emphatic measures 
were taken to bring about a change, costly 
complications would inevitably set in. 

In what may have been, in the beginning, 
a highly commendable effort to correct the 
existing situation, Jay Gould undertook, 
first off, to put a stop to Treasury sales 
of the precious metal. His theory, ele- 
mentary enough, it would seem, was that 
if constant additions to the existing supply 
of gold were halted, the metal would slow- 
ly stabilize and thereafter gradually work 
upwards in value. By this process, the 
essential economic readjustments would 
be effected. 

As negotiations toward this end pro- 
gressed, however, any altruism or sense 
of the public good which may have in- 
spired Gould in the beginning seems to 
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have disappeared. 

It gave way before 

a sudden concep- 
tion of the enormous possibilities that lay 
in a gold corner. 

By stopping Treasury sales, the existing 
supply might gradually be worked off; as 
the price continued to drop, a greater and 
greater short interest would build up; 
thereafter it should be an easy matter to 
get control of the entire immediately avail- 
able supply of the metal and exact enor- 
mous profits from its sale to the starved 
bank and financiers of Wall Street. 


The Preparations 


Records of the day tell, in detail, the 
enormously careful, far-seeing and shrewd 
preparations Jay Gould and Fisk made 
for what was to be his greatest coup. 
The first requisite was to stop those new 
additions to the supply that were coming 
regularly from the Treasury Department. 
This could be accomplished in part by 
establishing some relationship with the 
Department; it could be accomplished 
much sooner if the support of the Presi- 
dent could be obtained. 

With characteristic “nerve,” Jay Gould 
obtained the highest order of co-opera- 
tion to be had. He went to the highest 
official in the land, the President, Ulysses 
S. Grant, and succeeded in wheedling 
the President into throwing the full force 
of his influence on the side of the gold- 
boosters. 

Gould’s first move was to bombard the 
President (with the most erudite indirect- 
ness) with unasked “advice.” Gould him- 
self did not show in many of these 
manoeuverings. Other men, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, acted in his 
stead. Caller after caller, came to see the 
President on another matter; or even 
meeting him “by chance” broached the 
subject of the gold supply, told how it was 
handicapping American trade, insisted that 
a change must be made, and made quickly. 

By dint of this constant hammering, the 
gold hunters gradually wore down what- 
ever opposition General Grant exhibited, 
finally convincing that oft-betrayed, un- 
happy hero, that the “country’s best inter- 
ests demanded a stoppage in gold sales.” 

As part of the same campaign, Gould 
secured entry into the Treasury Depart- 
ment through the fortunate resignation of 
an Official, who it proved possible to re- 
place with a Gould man. 

The great preparations for the corner 





in gold finally reached a point where all 
wires, apparently, were set, and all hands 
ready. President Grant himself had even 
been lured away to a secluded place where, 
cut off from communication, he would not 
be likely to smell the rat and spoil the 
plan; the available supply of the metal 
had been charted out with exactitude; it 
was even known how large a short inter- 
est existed, and just who was short. 


Operations Begin 


Two days before Black Friday, Gould, 
Fisk, et al, began operations. By the end 
of the first day they owned several mil- 
lions more gold than there was in the 
city outside the vaults of the sub-Treasury 
—something over 30 millions, all told. It 
seemed certain that the market had been 
perfectly cornered and that the price could 
be shoved up at least 200 without difficult 

The day following, the gold-ring got 
together and compared notes once more. 
It was found that they held contracts for 
over 100 millions in gold, against a “short” 
interest two and one-half times as great; 
and there was not more than 25 millions 
of gold in the city! 

The plan worked out with precision and 
nicety in those first two days. Gold rushed 
up to 130, 140, 160—seemed sure to reach 
200. And then the cog slipped. 

The President, suddenly returning from 
seclusion, realized the hoax that had been 
perpetrated upon him. Instantly, he re- 
called the subsidized Treasury official who 
had been connected with the scheme. Far 
worse than this, however, the gold-ring 
found support for its holdings crumbling 
away, due mostly to the impossible load 
it was carrying. Telegrams from Wash- 
ington, ordering the sale of millions of 
dollars of Government metal, added to 
the load. 

Black Friday dawned with the gold-ring 
up against the wall; it saw the failure of 
firm after firm; it brought on complica- 
tions which forced the suspension of gold 
clearances in the ordinary way—the sus- 
pension, even, of the Gold Bank itself. 

Persons differ as to what happened to 
Gould and Fisk that evening. Some sa 
they barricaded themselves in the upper 
room of a theater building uptown; others 
that they took refuge in an office in the 
Wall Street district; but all agree that 
an infuriated mob sought after them hig 
and low, and that their escaping with 
whole skins was more Providential than 
explainable. 
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Canadian Provincial and Municipal 
Bonds as Investments 


Foreign Trade and Securities 





Adapted to American Investment Needs 


p ROVINCIAL and municipal bonds 
of Canadian origin should make a 
strong appeal to the American in- 
1. Canada being nearer home than 
r countries, naturally offers a more 
rable field for investment when the 
erican seeks to turn his moneys into 
eign channels. Indeed, the Canadian, 
iking of his financial relationships with 
cousins to the South, would be apt to 
hew the term “foreign.” So closely 

indeed are the interests of the two 
intries that a word which implies alien 
ilities scarcely seems to be the one to 

e in setting forth the intercourse that 

ists between these two neighbors. 


Canada One of Our Best Customers 


It is a fact that if bonds of other coun- 
es are sold in the United States and 
e proceeds spent elsewhere, the United 
ites as a nation does not derive the 
ne benefit from the investment as if a 
rtion of the capital mentioned were 
ent within the confines of the Union. 
his stricture cannot be urged with the 
me force against Canada as against 
her countries; for it needs only to be 
realized that the Dominion is one of 
the best customers of the United States. 
In 1920, the total external trade of Can- 
la was worth $2,639,726,135, the imports 
presenting $1,336,921,021 and the ex- 
rts $1,302,805,114. Of the import trade 
question goods worth $231,479,294 came 
ym the United Kingdom, while, in the 
nilar calendar year, the United States 
sent goods into Canada worth $921,625,- 
5. Much of the imports into Canada 
mm the United States consists of semi- 
inufactured articles for use in the Ca- 
dian branches of American factories, 
d even the manufacturers of the Mother 
untry recognize that the similarity of 
stes between the two peoples gives to 
merican firms an advantage which it is 
nost impossible to neutralize. 
Conditions are so similar in Canada to 
nditions in the United States that the 
ominion is what might be termed the 
ist foreign of countries outside the 
Union. Canada is almost identical with 
e United States in tongue, customs and 
general features. As a result, the busi- 


ness situation in the United States may 
e considered, and generally is considered, 
fair barometer of the business situation 
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in the Dominion. For example, if the 
wheat crop in the Western States is sat- 
isfactory and the Western States in conse- 
quence are prosperous, it is practically 
certain that a like position of affairs will 
prevail in Canada. So it is in all other 
lines of activity, financial as well as com- 
mercial. That this should be the case gives 
the American investor a peculiar advan- 
tage when he comes to consider the Do- 
minion as a field for the employment of 
his funds; he can get in touch with the 
conditions of Canadian business with very 
little preliminary investigation which 
would not be the case were he planning an 
investment in other countries. 


Canadian Bonds Popular 


Canadian Government and municipal 
bonds have maintained their popularity 
with American investors for a long time. 
When New York exchange was at a sub- 
stantial premium, yields from high-grade 
bonds in the United States were material- 
ly higher than in Canada, but, by reason 
of the premium, borrowing Canadian 
Provinces and municipalities were enabled 
to sell bonds payable in the United States 
to yield investors there an 
attractive interest return. The borrowing 
Government or municipality acted in the 
belief that this premium would be sub- 
stantially reduced before interest 
payments had been made, and their judg- 
ment has been vindicated. Now that ex- 


exceedingly 


many 


change i at or about par, the position 
is changed, but Canadian bonds are still 
attractive to American investors 
of the more rapid decline of interest rates 
in the United States than in Canada. In 
this respect, the position is now reversed, 
and interest rates on high-grade 
in the United States are materially lower 
than on corresponding bonds in Canada 

Until an adjustment occurs, Canadian 
bonds will continue to be particularly at- 
tractive to American investors. An illus- 
tration of this may be found in the accom- 
panying table which shows interest returns 
from Canadian bonds payable in Canada 
only as compared with interest returns 
from Canadian bonds payable in New 
York. With exchange at or near a 
parity the wisdom displayed by Ameri- 
can investors in purchasing Canadian 
Provincial and municipal bonds will be 
clearly appreciated. 

The general situation as regards Pro- 
vincial and municipal bonds in Canada is 
entirely satisfactory. Inflation in this 
country, as across the line, is now in 
course of liquidation. The process here 
began later than in the United States and 
is proceeding at a more leisurely pace. 
Neverthless the lowest point for 
of fixed 


because 


bonds 


prices 
securities ob- 
viously has been passed and the day of 
the 5 per cent very far 
In Canada there has been no gen- 
eral disposition on the part of Provincial 
(Continued on page 714) 


income-bearing 


coupon is not 
away. 











PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL BONDS OF CANADA 

Bond Rate (%) Maturity Yield (%) 
Province of Ontario 5 1952 5.06 
Province of Ontario 5% 1987 6.15 
Province of Ontario..... 6 1943 5.35 
Province of Saskatchewan 5 1946 6.25 
Province of Alberta.... 6% 1952 5.25 
City of Toronto 5 1940 5.25 
City of Ottawa .....---seeeeees 6 1945 5.40 
City of Montreal . besgens co 5 1956 5.30 

Payable in New York Funds. 

Bond Rate (%) Maturity Yield (%) 
Province of Ontario guaranteed 6 1953 5.40 
Province of Ontario .........- 6 1936 5.45 
Province of Ontario ......... 6 1943 5.40 
Province of Saskatchewan 6 1940 5.50 
Province of Alberta ...... 6 941 5.50 
City of Toronto . 7- 5 1940 5.40 
City of Ottawa ..... 6 1945 5.45 
City of Montreal . mane 2 3% 1961 5.40 

Payable in Canada only, exchange not being a factor. 
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Financial Europe As I Saw 


False Prosperity in Germany—Demoralization of German Labor— 


The High Cost of Inflation—What Is Germany Headed For? 


This article on Germany is the third of a 
series on Financial Europe by Max Goldstein, 
who was the foreign representative of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET during the past 
two years. This article discloses the desperate 
state of Germany, economically and politically 
and plainly hints at an overturning of the 
existing state structure. The next article 
will deal with Central Europe. 


GOOD point of departure for a re- 
A view of what is going on in Ger- 

many today and a forecast of 
what is likely to happen tomorrow is the 
recent increase of the Reichsbank rate 
from 5%, the rate which had stood fast 
since 1914, to 6%. To realize the signifi- 
cance of this let us compare as far as 


possible the position of the Germany of 
today with that of the United 


By MAX GOLDSTEIN 


port trade furnishing commodities to be 
sold in exchange. 


Hard Hit by Exchange 


On both sides of the international ex- 
change equation Germany has been hard 
hit. Its constantly dwindling mark has 
made it exceptionally hard to finance im- 
ports, and its losses of ships, colonies, 
coal, and ore bearing fields and the as- 
sumption of obligations to supply the Al- 
lies with stated quantities of commodities 
outside of the usual mercantile processes 
of buying and selling have ruined its 
export trade. Its production of cereals, 


about the political situation in Germany, 


which, no matter how little an America 
likes to get into political discussion in 
serious review of economic situations, i 
nevertheless indispensable for a compre 
hension of Europe. I have a strong im 
pression amounting to a conviction tha 
the mass of the German people woul 
oppose violently a movement for th 
restoration of the monarchy in any forn 
The extreme Right is therefore in a hope 
less position. The moderate group clus 
tering about the Center (which, it is im 
portant to note, is no longer a purel 
Catholic organization) and supportin 

present Government is being mor 





States by August of 1920. 

In both countries we find infla- 
tion very far advanced, in present- 
day Germany of course to a much 
greater degree. The strain upon 
the banking structure of the coun- 
try has become so great that it is 
cracking here and there; interest 
rates are climbing, banks are re- 
fusing to grant accommodation, 
complaining of “frozen credits,” 
prices are up to an extremely high 
level, consumers are finding it 
difficult to buy, and voluntarily or 
not are organizing the “buyers’ 
strike.” It is the tension just be- 
fore the storm, which, call it crisis 








RECALLING LLOYD GEORGE'S CRY ABOUT “THE L.AST FARTHING.” 


“They do say, sir, as ow you taught them the game.” 


~—Sunday News and Mercury (Birmingham). 


and more discredited each day be 
cause of its inefficiency, from the 
German point of view, in handling 
the Allies, the monarchists and th« 
communists. 


Revolution? 


When the financial crisis ha 
arrived, and one factory after an 
other closes down, throwing mil 
lions out of work and intensi 
fying the existing low standar 
of living of the German masse 
beyond the breaking point, it 1 
more than probable that a revolu 
tion will come—a revolution o 
the belly, a purely reflex blind 
revolt. When it has come, it may 








or panic, amounts to the same 

thing: a cessation of business ac- 

tivity, a lowering of bank rates, wide- 
spread unemployment, an avalanche of 
business failures, cracking stock and com- 
modity prices, and the rest of the familiar 
phenomena. 

We have just gone through this turn 
in the cycle in the United States, and 
now it looks as if it were Germany’s 
turn. There are many reasons why the 
shock will be even more severe in Ger- 
many than it was here. In the first 
place, our inflation was mere child’s play 
to that now prevailing in Germany—at 
the utmost, our prices did not rise 150% 
above 1914 levels, whereas in Germany 
they are now some 150 times as much 
as 1914 at the present writing, and be- 
tween now and publication many hun- 
dreds of per cent more. In the second 
place, America is fundamentally a self- 
sufficient country; we can live without 
importing and exporting to any great ex- 
tent. Germany, however, always had to 
import breadstuffs to keep alive since its 
industrialization, had to buy cotton and 
wool to clothe itself with, and was so 
poor in many kinds of minerals neces- 
sary to modern industry that it had to 
import them in large quantities, notably 
copper, lead and tin. To buy these com- 
modities it had to have a flourishing ex- 
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insufficient for its needs even before the 
war, has declined because of the shifting 
of labor from the country to the cities 
and the impoverishment of the fields 
through the excessive cultivation for war- 
time needs. It therefore needs more im- 
ports of the indispensable breadstuffs 
than before. 

In both directions, therefore, imports 
and exports, Germany’s dependence on 
the outside world has become more pro- 
nounced, contrary to America’s self- 
sufficiency. 

A third way in which the impending 
German crisis will be more severe than 
the recent American one is that the stan- 
dard of living today for the vast ma- 
jority of the people is lower than it has 
been since the industrialization of the 
country. This means that money wages 
and money savings are progressively less 
and less adequate for the purchase of 
minimum subsistence needs as the price 
level rises. In case of a panic, we shall 
find prices still way out of reach, savings 
or loans ridiculously insufficient, and a 
general period of hardship amounting to 
starvation, which is the most favorable 
medium jor the growth of revolutionary 
feeling. 

At this point something must be said 
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be captured by one or the other 
of the political-economic factors in Ger- 
many which has not been too thoroughly 
discredited, which will then proceed to give 
the revolution its characteristic principles 
and perhaps even find, in the end, that it 
alone brought about the revolution in or- 
der to realize these principles. In_ this 
way, for instance, the Bolsheviks in No 
vember, 1917, captured the revolution of 
March, 1917, which they had not brought 
about, but which, once in existence, they 
took over and operated according to their 
characteristic methods. 

At the present time the two big ele- 
ments that might similarly take over the 
apparently imminent Second German 
evolution are the Deutsche Volkspartei, 
owned and operated by the “Schwerin- 
dustrielle,” or heavy industry croup, 
centering about Hugo Stinnes, and the 
K. P. D., or German Communistic Party, 
which may possibly extend its member- 
ship as the Centrum Party did to include 
more moderate elements like tne U. S. P. 
D., or Independent Socialists. Which of 
these two very different groups will carry 
off the mastery we cannot begin to es- 
timate at the present time, the situation 
has not ripened enough. All we can do 
so far is to narrow down the alterna- 
tives. 



































In the same way the mechanism of the 
nper ding crisis, while we cannot as yet 
ate definitely how it will come, can also 
e n rrowed down to two alternatives. 

ith. the mark will continue to decline, 

rs way will be found to support it 
B, that it will return toward par, even if 
Me cat ver attain par itself. 









I mark gets down as low as the 
\ust crown, internal prices will ad- 
ne high that they will more than 
for the exchange advantage in 
as is the situation in Austria to- 


A Dilemma 
."T 
} 















HEINSE AT THE WINDOW 











Germany is already approaching 
his condition with the mark at some 
1000 to the dollar; already it is unable 

»compete with French and even British 
pnd \merican manufacturers in many 
ranches of the steel industry and in 

rtain types of electrical machinery. If 
he mark goes down still further, or pos- 
bly even if it stands still, prices in the 
nterior of Germany, which are moving 
upward at terrific speed, will get to a 
point at which the export industry of 
sermany will be unable to compete with 
foreicn manufacturers of goods. This 
will mean wholesale closing down of fac- 
i¢ unemployment, and so on—in 
the panic. As the purchasing 

wer of the domestic population is so 
ow, an abnormally large proportion of 
German industry is being run for export 
rade, and the country will be correspond- 
ingly hard hit. 

Should, on the other hand, the mark 
improve, say to 400 to the dollar, the 
prices of export goods in the world mar- 
ket would double, and large as the mar- 
gin of cheapness in the export market is 





in favor of’ German goods, it could not 
survive such a blow. In this case, too, 
orders would be cancelled, factories 


close’ down, men thrown out of work, 
and the crisis be reached somewhat 
sooncr than in the other case. 

The financial breakup indicated by the 
recent rise in the discount rate would 
therefore seem to follow directly from 
the peculiar position of Germany in the 
export and exchange markets of the 
world, irrespective of what direction its 
xchange takes as a result of the ma- 
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neuverings of the German Government or 
of the Entente or even of a powerful 
group of international bankcrs. 

A fundamental difficulty is that the 
precess of inflation has not acted uni- 
formly upon all the parts of the financial 
structure. While prices have followed 
the exchange, roughly speaking, wages 
have moved up much more slowly, hay- 
ing risen about a quarter as fast. At 
first sight; therefore, the standard of 
living, or amount of commodities obtain- 
able for money wages, would seem to 
have decreased to a quarter of what it 
was in 1914, and while there are certain 
factors such as the artificially low costs 
of rent, transportation, coal and bread, 
to modify this statement, it is true that 
the rising. prices and inadequately rising 
wages have cut down the purchasing 
power of the German people to an ap- 
palling extent. I have seen workmen in 
the North of Berlin, during the coldest 
winter in years, go about in rags wrapped 
about their feet in lieu of shoes, as they 
could not afford the 120 or 150 marks 
(then about 40-50 cents) that a pair of 
rough shoes cost. 

In the case of holders of bonds, mort- 
gages, real estate and other fixed income- 
producing capital (for the Government 
has kept rent increases down to about 
200% in face of an increase in the gen- 
eral price level of 15,000%), a corre- 
sponding process of impoverishment took 
place, and similarly with Government 
employees, a much larger body in Ger- 
many than here, whose wages 
changed only with difficulty. 


can be 


Impetus to Gambling 


The wealth of the country has been 
shifted to manufacturers and holders of 
industrial securities, which have steadily 
risen on the exchanges as the mark 
dropped, traders (particularly those do- 
ing the very lucrative but illegal business 
with foreign countries of high exchange 
currency, which is known as “Schiebung”), 
and speculators in commodities of all 
kinds. This has been a tremendous im- 
petus to gambling and extravagance, the 
situation being such that a man who 
saved his money in a bank or invested 
in sound securities was throwing his 
money away, as his income was prac- 
tically worthless by the time he came to 
spend it owing to the steady rise in 
prices. 

This phenomenon is known by the Ger- 
mans as the “Flucht vor der Mark,” or 
“flight from the mark,” the process of 
getting rid of money as fast as one gets 
it by buying clothes, diamonds, specula- 
tive stocks, foreign currencies, anything 
as long as one is not left with a constantly 
depreciating currency on one’s hands. It 
resembles a sort of negative interest, in 
which one is penalized for saving money 
by having its purchasing power decline 
the longer one keeps it. 

Under these fantastic conditions it is 
evident that no real saving is being done 
today in Germany, and the banks must 
be given considerable credit for having 
kept their heads through all the period of 
inflation which has lasted since the armis- 


tice. At the same time, conservative as 
they may be, the strongest barriers that 
sound banking can erect against the flood 
are smashed like a teacup by the ever- 
rising breakers of economic catastrophe. 
Where an economic system can be kept 
going only by a continuous increase in 
paper money issues, based upon no real 
wealth whatever, if it is not a completely 
isolated unit it will necessarily go to 
smash, and Germany, as we have pointed 
out, is anything but isolated economically. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions in 
Germany, too, the help of the banks has 
been required to greater extent by indus- 
trial firms than would be considered pos- 
sible anywhere else. Because of the in- 
creasing prices of domestic products, 
imported raw materials, labor, and the ris- 
ing mark prices of the foreign exchange 
bills which exporting manufacturers have 
had to purchase in the course of business, 
working capital on hand has usually 
proven insufficient to provide for current 
needs. This condition has, of course, 
been especially marked in the case of 
those companies which are still operating 
entirely, for the most part, with the 
“gold capital” which they had invested up 
to 1914. Even for the companies which 
have been steadily increasing their cap- 
italization by the addition of more and 
more heavily “watered” capital (neces- 
sarily watered because of the declining 
mark) the problem of where to get a 
supply of current fluid capital has always 
been a pressing one, and for the most 
part the banks have supplied the answer. 

Even at that, the banks would never 
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RECIPROCITY 
It change my load for yours! 
What's your load? 
Paper 


So's mine’ —Pall Mal! Gazette (London 











have been able to solve these problems 
if they had not gone in for an extensive 
policy of consolidation and centralization, 
as well as a wide extension of the prin- 
ciple of rediscounting. With all the care 
in the world, however, the financial and 
banking position of Germany remains un- 
sound to the extent that all its manufac- 
turing and export trade is unsound. The 
determining factors are conditioned by in- 
ternational factors, principally repara- 
(Continued on page 710) 
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Dealing in Commodities 


An Explanation of How Trading in Wheat, 
Cotton and Other Important Staples Is Done 


investing public in trading in the 

“commodity” markets has been in- 
creasing steadily during recent years. In- 
dications are that this interest will con- 
tinue to increase, and, in view of this fact, 
the various operations and methods pe- 
culiar to trading in these markets are pre- 
sented herein, mainly for the further 
enlightenment of those who have been 
viewing the commodity markets from the 
distance. 

First, as to just what the “commodity” 
markets are, and what their purpose is. 
Through the medium of Exchanges and 
3oards of Trade, there is maintained a 
continuous market throughout the year for 
various commodities which are dealt in 
for future delivery, such as cotton, wheat, 
provisions, cottonseed oil, sugar, coffee, 
and so on. These markets may have long 
upward or downward swings, governed 
by trade conditions which affect prices, 
but no matter how little demand there may 
be for any commodity from consumers or 
distributors there is always a demand at a 
price from buyers or speculators (who, 
by the way, may not necessarily be en- 
gaged in the buying and selling of the 
actual products) because of the facilities 
that the Exchanges, 
offer for pro- 
tecting purchasers] 
against loss by sales 
for future delivery, 
Take away from the 
producer and the 
dealer his ability to 
make “hedge” sales 
by doing away with 
these Exchanges, 
and it would be 
found that no mar- 
ket could exist, to 
the detriment of 
both buyer and sell- 
er. These markets, 
therefore, are pri- 
marily for the pur- 
pose of protection 
of the farmer or 
grower, the manu- 
facturer and the 
dealer, and are also 
vital factors in sta- 
bilizing of prices. 
The public trader 


2 interest shown by the American 








Money, Banking and Business 


By JAMES F. MASTERSON 


facilities of reliable commission houses 
having partners owning seats or member- 
ship on the Exchanges which act as clear- 
ing houses for the various commodities. 
These commission brokers, of course, 
must transact their business through the 
New York and New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
changes, the New York Produce Exchange, 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, or the Chicago Board of Trade, 
according to the nature of the commodity 
dealt in. 


Fundamentals Affecting Trades in 
Commodities 


People who trade in the commodities 
base their transactions on trade, crop and 
weather conditions and reports, and the 
possible effect, as the trader himself sees 
it, that these conditions and statistics may 
have on the future prices of the various 
commodities. That is, the trader who goes 
“long” of (or buys for future delivery) 
a certain commodity, take this position 
because he feels that the conditions affect- 
ing the crop and trade position of that 
commodity point to an increase in its mar- 
ket value. He does not have to pay the 
full market price when buying or selling 
commodities, but may buy or sell on “mar- 















gin,” the amount of which is specified } 
the broker. If the trader’s convict 
proves correct, he may sell out at what 
ever higher price he desires, the differeng 
between the market price at the time ly 
bought and that at the time of selling 
minus, of course, the broker’s commis 
sion, being his profit on the transaction. 

On the other hand, parties who sell fo 
future delivery are “short” of the marke, 
and take this position on the strength of 
their interpretation of the conditions a 
forecasting a lower price trend. T 
“short” operator, therefore, realizes hi 
profit in the difference between the sellin 
price and the buying-in (or settling) price 
after deducting commissions. 




























Cotton 







Probably the most prominent in the pub 
lic eye of these markets is the cotton mar- 
ket. Cotton has the distinction among al 
commodities in that trading in it for fu 
ture delivery is governed by a Federd 
statute known as the Cotton Futures Ac 
which strictly defines the methods of com 
ducting this business and imposes heay 
penalties for violation or evasions. 

Trading on the New York and New Or 
leans Cotton Ex 
changes is in roun( 
lots (called com 
tracts) of 100 balajiom a 
of 500 pounds eachiphich 
or 50,000 pounds tm w 
the lot. Thereforegm™m the 
with the market age Ge: 
21 cents per pound 
a contract (li 
bales) would k 
valued at $10,50 
Prices are figured ly 
the pound, in cents 
and decimals of th 
cent. Hence, a dif 
ference in price 0 
1 cent would meat 
a variation of IW 
full points, or $50 
per contract, and 4 
difference of 1 point 
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in commodities may 
carry on his opera- 
tions through the 
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Loading Cotton at New Orleans 


or a hundredth of fs be: 
cent, would be equajivor d 
to $5 per contract. Parket 

Margins requiredjmon in 
by brokers and clear-g"ton. 
ing houses ranger usu: 
from $5 to $10 pergys eac 
bale (or from $50g#re pe 
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$1,000 per contract, thereby furnishing 
otection of 100 to 200 points respec- 
ly. Commissions amount to $25 per 
ract for the full transaction, including 
buying and selling, so long as prices 
yw 25 cents per pound, plus the 

ent tax of a little over $2 per 


ntra 
Through the Department of Agricul- 


Government maintains exhaus- 

mation bureatiS covering the 
story of cotton from the seed, 
the crop, to the finished product 
s from the loom, as well as the 
yn of the crop to the mills of 
In fact, it has been said that 

1 market is an open book where 
st information regarding both 
n and consumption is available, 
ost, to all interested. Cotton is 
test export item and cuts the 
rure in our balance of trade with 
iations, especially those of Eu- 


re, t 


w York Cotton Exchange is the 
house for the world’s cotton 
n example—an actual occurrence 
far-reaching are the facilities of 
yn Exchange was re- 


but transactions of this amount are com- 
paratively few. Prices fluctuate usually 
by the eighth of a cent, but quite fre- 
quently are quoted at a difference of 1/16th 
of acent. A difference in price of % of 
a cent on a full contract of 5,000 bushels, 
therefore, would be equal to $6.25 per 
contract. On a 1,000-bushel order it is ob- 
vious the same price change would be 
equal to $1.25. With the market at, say 
$1.10 per bushel, the value of a full wheat 
contract (5,000 bushels) would be $5,500. 

Margins for trading in wheat required 
by commission brokers vary, acording to 
market conditions and the specified grade 
of grain. For instance, during times of 
excitement when prices change very rap- 
idly, the broker finds it necessary to pro- 
tect himself by asking larger deposits from 
those who trade. On wheat and corn and 
barley transactions the average marginal 
requirement is 10 cents per bushel, equal 
to $500 per full contract of 5,000 bushels. 
On oats the average is 5 cents per bushel, 
or $250 per contract. The rate on rye 
transactions is 15 cents per bushel or $750 
per 5,000 bushels. Public participation in 
rye trading, however, is comparatively 


important (and continuous) influence in 
determining the trend of the other. For 
example, say fluctuations bring the price 
of corn down 2 cents or so per bushel 
in the open market. The farmer, who has 
been holding his corn for higher prices, 
decides it is more profitable to withdraw 
it from market and feed it to his hogs. 
This means a substantial countrywide 
withdrawal of supplies of corn from the 
market, which of course tends to react 
against the declining trend of prices. At 
the same time, this corn is being used to 
fatten hogs, thereby increasing potential 
stocks of pork, and causing some mark- 
ing down of prices. Thus, one market 
is continually acting as a brake on the 
other, making for stabilization of prices. 
Pork is traded in in lots of 250 bar- 
rels of 200 pounds each, a full contract 
being 50,000 pounds. Prices are quoted 
by the barrel, and the minimum price dif- 
ference is 24% cents per barrel, which, on 
a full contract of 250 barrels, would rep- 
resent a total change in price of $6.25. 
For example, say the market in pork is at 
$20 per barrel; the total value would 
be $5,000. On the next minimum price 
change, which would bring the 








related by an expert cot- 
<et trader. It seems 
e years ago a Japanese 
inner on a visit from 
vhile on the floor of the 


TWO TYPICAL TRANSACTIONS IN WHEAT 
1—*“A” buys 1 contract (5,000 bushels) of wheat at $1.10 


market to $20.02% (per bbl.) 
the total value of the contract 
would be increased to $5,006.25. 
An advance to $21 would repre- 
sent a gain of $250 and would 


per bushel. 
2—Marsgin required, $500. 
3—“A” sells at $1.30 per bushel. 
$1,000 gain on contract.) 
4—Broker’s commission—$12.50 for round turn. 
5—Government tax, about $1.30. 
6—Total charges—$13.80. 
7—Net profit—$986.20. 


bring the value of the full con- 
tract to $5,250. 

Lard and meats other than 
pork are dealt in in lots of not 
less than 50,000 pounds each 
Prices are quoted by the pound 
and in terms of cents and hun- 
dredths of a cent, per pound, 
1 cent being equal to 100 points. 
A contract of 50,000 pounds, 
therefore, at a market price of 
10 cents per pound, would be 


rk Cotton Exchange, 

a cable that his mill 

| the equivalent of 500 
goods to a customer in 
the Japanese name 
corea. As it would take 
time to get the particular 
f raw cotton that this 
equired and as he did 
to take the risk of hav- 
pay a higher price to 
the amount sold, he or- 


(20-cent gain per bushel. 


1—“A” buys 1 contract (5,000 bushels) of wheat at $1.10 
per bushel. 
2—Marsgin required, $500. 

3—“A” sells at $1.00 per bushel. 
$500 loss on contract.) 
4—Broker’s commission—$12.50 for round turn. 

5—Government tax, about $1.00. 


(10-cent loss per bushel. 


he broker to buy 500 
ily delivery as a pro- 
By a singular coinci- 





6—Total charges—$13.50. 
7—Total loss—$513.50. 


valued at $5,000, and a price 
change* of 2% points would 
mean a difference of $12.50 











at that moment the 





per contract, making its value 





was handed a cable 
1 cotton firm in Bremen, Germany, 
ad some stock in warehouse there 
s afraid the market might decline 
1. So, for their own protection, 
xerman firm wired the same broker 
00 bales July for them. Here was 
rete case of a merchant in Korea 
500 bales of cotton for July de- 
irom a merchant in Germany, the 
on being executed on the Cotton 
ze in New York as the clearing 
use of the world. Hundreds of similar 
ansactions occur daily, and it is not un- 
ual for the same broker to get buying 
id selling orders from opposite ends of 
he earth at the same moment. 


Wheat 


f the commodity markets which 
en particularly gaining in public 
luring the recent years is the wheat 

It is said that public participa- 
in wheat trading eclipses that of even 

Wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye 
ally traded in in lots of 5,000 bush- 

ch, constituting a full contract. Sales 
Te permissible in lots of 1,000 bushels, 
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small, and most of this business is done 
by members of the industries that have 
a demand for the actual product. 

In giving buying and selling orders in 
wheat, and in all other commodities as 
well, unless some specific price is men- 
tioned by the trader, the broker will 
assume that the order means to buy or 
sell, as the case may be, at the market 
price at the time the order is received. 

Brokers’ commissions usually charged 
for the handling of transactions in all di- 
visions of the grain market amount to 
$12.50 per full contract for the round turn, 
including both buying and selling. In ad- 
dition to this, there is a Government tax 
of two one-hundredths of 1 per cent (or 
2 cents on every hundred dollars), which 
applies on transactions in all commodities 
at about the same rate. 


Hogs and Other Meats 


The hog division of the provision mar- 
kets is closely allied with the corn market 
in that corn is the prime hog feed and 
developments in either market have an 


$5,012.50 A rise or decline of 
1 cent (100 points) per pound would, of 
course, be equal to a difference of $500 
on a full contract. 

Margins required by commission brok- 
ers for transactions in provisions aver- 
age $2 per barrel on pork, equal to 
$500 for each 250 barrels; on lard, 1 cent 
per pound, equal to $500 for each 50,000 
pounds. On meats other than pork the 
same margin applies as on lard. Of course, 
these margins are subject to change, ac- 
cording to market conditions, as in wheat, 
cotton and the other commodities. 

Commissions charged by brokers for 
executing orders in all provisions average 
20 per contract for the round turn (both 
buying and selling) plus the Government 
tax which is practically the same in all 
commodities. 


Sugar 


The broad publicity recently accorded 
the sugar markets is said to have won 
over a large proportion of the financial- 
ly interested public to trading in that 
commodity. Predictions of a continued 

(Continued on page 714) 
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Retarding National Prosperity 


Labor Controversies Still Prevent Nation From Getting 
Full Fruits of Its Effort—Other Factors Combine in Favor- 
able Outlook—Production Well Sustained, Credit Abundant 


NCE more it has proven true that 

mere business condition indexes do 

not furnish a complete picture of 
the exact industrial situation at any given 
moment. The outlook today is a com- 
posite; one side influenced by improving 
prospects in almost every line of trade 
(domestically speaking at least), the other 
by the continued maintenance of a state 
of things in industrial relations which 
menaces the general business outlook and 
suggests that unless it is speedily cor- 
rected the prosperous possibilities of the 
autumn may be greatly reduced in their 
realization. Although the coal strike has 
been brought to a tentative close in the 
bituminous regions, the failure to secure 
a settlement in the anthracite end of the 
industry, coupled with further long-drawn 
and tedious negotiations between the rail- 
road executives and their employees, make 
it clear that the coming autumn and win- 
ter season will not be easy either for the 
individual or for the ordinary business 
enterprise, notwithstanding that demand 
may be excellent and the productiveness 
of the country undiminished. 


The Industrial Situation 


Foremost at the present moment, in the 
minds of both business and financial au- 
thorities, is the general industrial situa- 
tion. The facts as to output continue to 
be most encouraging, notwithstanding the 
many difficulties which manufacturing has 
had to encounter. Nevertheless, the con- 
tinued demand for steel and iron which 
has resulted in increasing the current un- 
filled orders of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, to a level (August 1) of 5,770,000 
tons shows that the demand of the com- 
munity dependent upon basic products 
has not been satisfied. In the accompany- 
ing graph the line indicating unfilled or- 
ders,. during the past few months, has 
moved steadily though gradually upward 
and continues its trend. If present un- 
certainty could be removed, its movement 
would unquestionably be still more pro- 
nounced and rapid. Production of pig iron 
has undoubtedly been much retarded, de- 
spite its recent active advance, the latest 
figure available showing a monthly out- 
put of only about 2,400,000 tons. This 
failure to advance as it should is, how- 
ever, not due to slackened business de- 
mand but to the difficulty of getting coal 
and hence of maintaining the activity of 
steel plants. The latter is now estimated 
to have receded about 10 to 20% of ca- 
pacity from the high point which had been 
reached before the strike set in. But, with 
the better coal prospects now open, this 
condition should be shortly overcome. In 
other lines of production, the situation is 
encouraging. The automobile trade has 
been exceptionally active, and this activity 
has continued in spite of the fuel difficul- 
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ties, the largest plant in the country con- 
verting its furnaces from coal to fuel oil 
in order to keep up with requirements. 
Copper production has advanced in like 
manner as a result of the demand from 
electrical industries and others which re- 
quire a large current supply of the metal. 


Course of Prices 

The upward course of prices might 
naturally, under these conditions, be ex- 
pected to continue; and has done so, 
although at a slackened rate. The last na- 
tional index of wholesale prices available 
showed a level of 162 and private indices 
published since that time indicate a mod- 
erate continuance of the upward trend. 
The latest figure furnished by Bradstreet’s 
is represented herewith as $12.08, a figure 
which barely continues the slow gains of 
the past month or two. Several factors 
are now, however, making for higher 
prices. One is the adoption in the near 
future of a new tariff with very high 
rates; another is the fact that various in- 
dustrial concerns are again advancing 
wages in order to be sure of a proper 
supply of labor. 

The most important to take this step 
has been the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
which has raised its payments to day labor 
20 per cent. A third is the intensity of 
demand in a number of lines which of 
course makes for higher charges for com- 
modities. In foreign countries, the price 
tendency is decidedly upward, but it must 
be remembered that, in most of them, cur- 
rency inflation over-balances all other fac- 
tors in the price equation so that the ad- 
vance in prices is not a necessary indica- 
tion of active business. Such inflation has 
not made much headway here. Banking 
deposits, although showing some advance, 
have not grown with striking rapidity nor 
have loans, while the Federal Reserve 
System remains largely inactive; its port- 
folio nearly stable around $550,000,000 of 
bills, at the same time that it holds well 
over $3,000,000,000 in actual gold. 


Ease of Money Continues 


In these circumstances, great ease of 
money for current investment purposes 
would be almost unavoidable. The falling 
off of the volume of bankers’ acceptances 
available for investment by country banks 
has naturally tended to send large quan- 
tities of out of town funds into the stock 
market. In these circumstances a rate 
for call funds often as low as 3% and sel- 
dom above 4% with time funds at 4%- 
4%% for almost any maturity gives a 
correct impression of the situation. <A 
study of the graph for money rates shows 
that there has been a distinct decline ex- 
tending for some time past while, as com- 
pared with a few months back, money of 
all maturities appears to be on an indefi- 


nitely continued lower level. Now, how 
ever, approximate stability has x 
reached at what seems to be _loy 
point. This condition might change q 
any time if there should be a sudden al 
teration in our investment policy wit 
regard to Europe or if the state of thing 
in the interior should require large draft 
on the banks and through them or th 
Federal Reserve System, but no sucl) sit 
uation is now in sight. It can fairly | 
said therefore that not only is mone 
cheap and abundant but that there is noth 
ing in sight to alter this condition o/ af 
fairs within the near future. It is a sit 
uation which naturally tends to maiiitai 
prices both of stocks and securities | 
providing abundance of resources fi 
practically any legitimate form of invest 
ment or speculation. 


Cost of Commercial Credit 

The state of things in the speculatiy 
market for money is closely paralleled | 
conditions in the market for commercid 
credit. With the best paper at 4% an 
demand for it strong on the part of bani 
which have spare funds available hi 
ness houses are able to provide for the 
current needs at figures which are muc 
below those of the recent past, as may | 
seen from the course of events as graph 
cally shown. This condition too has seen 
ingly come to rest at a point of equ 
librium. The low prices for short-ter 
money are still exerting their effect m 
and more evidently in the long-ter 
money market. The reflection of tl 
state of things is readily seen in the ind 
for corporation credit which as_plott 
herewith stands at 4.53 for August 2 
showing little change from the last pr 
ceding figure. There is some reason 
believe that bond prices have near 
reached their peak,—a_ generalizatiq 
which means that the cost of long-ter 
credit to the bond issues has gone abo 
as low as it is likely to go. Recent a 
vances in bond prices (another way 
saying recent reductions in cost of credi 
have been due, not to changes in t 
money situation but to changes in the i 
dustrial outlook which have tended 
grant a greater degree of assurance thi 
interest payments could be maintain 
and principal properly protected. It is 
safe generalization that domestic comme 
cial borrowers are getting funds about 
cheaply as they are likely to or as th 
ought to and that there is nothing now 
sight to cause any immediate advance 
these very low costs. 

Incidental to the cheapness of mon 
and large output of goods has been 
course a great reduction in unemploymd 
which is now emphasized by the acti 
of large concerns in advancing wag 
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Four Bond “Switches” Recommended 


Basis for Profitable Exchange of Bonds—How In- 
vestors May Profit by Watching for Opportunities 


or WALL Street publishes an article 
on bond switches. To some of our 
readers this may seem like needless repe- 
tition, but the fact is that outside of being 
able to judge an investment, the ability 
to make intelligent “switches” is probably 
one of the most important requisites of 
the successful investor. For this reason 
we feel that we are justified in repeatedly 
drawing attention to the value of the 
“switch” and in pointing out from time 
to time specific instances as they appear 
desirable. 
Too many people, in selecting invest- 


| on few months THe MaGAZzINE 


By R. M. MASTERSON 


pose that a spread of only a point and a 
half should occur in the prices of these 
bonds on only two instances within a 
year. This would allow a profit of a full 
point, after allowing for commissions, 
etc., on each trade, and if a shrewd in- 
vestor were to take advantage of the two 
opportunities he could net himself a 
profit, through switching, of two points, 
which would mean that his annual in- 
come from his investment would be 
about 6% instead of about 4%. In addi- 
tion, he would, at all times, have his 
funds invested in one of the very best 
classes of bonds obtainable and he would 








SUGGESTED 
SELL 


—— 

Price 
Am. Sm. & R. Ist 5s, 1947.. 95 
Balt. & Ohio Ist 4s, 1948... 86 
B’klyn U. G. Ist C. 5s, 1945. 99 
Adams Express 4s, 1948.... 80 


5.35% 





—Appx.——_, 
Yield 


SWITCHES 
BUY 
Pg 
Tl 


. S. Rub. Ist 5s, 1947.... 
t. L.-S. F. P. 
, -R.R. 

E 








the bonds he owns but those issues that 
he would be willing to “switch” into when 
the time is right. 

Trading in this manner, it is apparent, 
is a highly specialized undertaking, but 
the average investor does not confine his 
purchases to the “Savings Bank Bonds” 
and in the second grade issues the oppor- 
tunities for successful switching are very 
much greater. The ordinary business 
man, if he would make a study of his 
investments, should be able, by the aid of 
the “switch,” to at least double the annual 
income derived from his investments, 
and if he is careful and uses a certain 
amount of common sense he takes no 
greater risk than he would by holding 
the same bond year in and year out. 

To illustrate the value of the “switch” 
and the possibilities for profit therefrom 
several specific trades are outlined that 
appear worthy of consideration at the 
present time. 











ments, attempt to choose an issue that 
they can “put away and forget,” but the 
really successful investor is the individual 
who looks upon his invested capital in 
the same light as does the manufacturer 
or merchant and keeps his funds con- 
stantly “turning over.” Of course, 
the greatest opportunities for profitable 
switches are offered in the speculative or 
second grade types of bonds, but even 
the man who confines his purchases to 
only the highest type of gilt edge issues 
can considerably augment his income by 
carefully watching out for opportune 
trades, 


An Example 


Take, for example, Atchison General 
4s of 1995 and Norfolk & Western Con- 
solidated 4s of 1996. These two issues are 
about the highest class of railroad bonds 
obtainable, yielding at present prices only 
slightly in excess of 4%. Both roads 
have the highest credit; both bonds carry 
the same rate of interest; they mature 
within a year of each other; and from 
all standpoints there is little choice be- 
tween the two. As this article is written 
there is less than half a point difference 
in the prices of the two issues, yet occa- 
sionally the price of one will rise or fall 
a point or so away from the other. Sup- 
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be taking practically no risk whatever 
as regards the safety of his principal. 
Every individual who has only a rudi- 
mentary understanding of investments, 
appreciates that the market price of prac- 
tically every issue is governed by the re- 
lation of supply and demand. If the de- 
mand is greater than the supply for any 
particular issue its price must rise until a 
point is reached where the two equalize 
each other. Conversely, the price of an 
issue will fall as long as the supply is 
greater than the demand. Now in the 
case of bonds of the highest character 
their price follows very closely interest 
rates and the supply and demand is not 
as changeable as it is in the case of more 
speculative securities. There are occa- 
sions, however, where either the demand 
or the supply is temporarily overbalanced. 
Perhaps an estate or an institution is 
obliged to raise immediate funds and de- 
cides to sell out a block of several hun- 
dred bonds. The result is that the supply 
of the particular bond is increased and its 
price eases off during the selling. A 
large buying order works the same way; 
the demand is increased and the price 
moves forward. Opportunities of this 
kind do not come every day in the week 
and the investor who is going to take 
advantage of them must constantly keep 
in touch with the “market” on not only 


SELL Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s 
1947 @ 95. 

BUY U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s 
1947 @ 90. 








For several years these two bonds have 
sold very close to each other. Within 
the past several months, however, the 
American Smelting & Refining 5s have 
moved up about five points above the U. 
S. Rubber 5s. The greater strength of 
the “Smelters” 5s is probably accounted 
for by the better outlook for the imme- 
diate future for copper than for rubber. 
Since the first of the year many of the 
copper mines of this country that had 
been closed down for over a year, re- 
sumed operations and indications are that 
this year’s earnings for American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company will be decided- 
ly better than last year. On the other 
hand, rubber is still selling in some in- 
stances even below cost of production 
and there are large stocks on hand. 
While this condition is not particularly 
encouraging for U. S. Rubber common 
stock there is little to fear as to the 
safety of the bonds and the continuance 
of their interest. 

The U. S. Rubber Company has recent- 
ly given out a statement of income for 
the six months ended June 30, 1922, show- 
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ing net income, before interest, of $6,- 
95,113, which was the equivalent of 
nearly three times total interest require- 
ments for the period of $2,445,610. A 
valance sheet, datea June 30, 1922, showed 
la very strong current asset position with 
current assets of $132,745,000 against cur- 
rent liabilities of $46,352,000. 









The company has recently arranged 
for the retirement of $6,000,000 7% 





Notes, due in 1923, by the issuance of 
,000 additional 1st & Refunding 5s. 
This will bring the total amount of Ist 
funding 5s outstanding in the hands 
of tie public to $63,761,800. There is 









also an issue of $19,620,000 714% notes 
due ‘n 1930, which are secured by pledge 
of $24,525,000 First & Refunding Mort- 

















it gag. Bonds. Following the bonded debt 
n there is outstanding $65,110,000 8% Pre- 
ferr.d Stock, on which dividends are be- 
t, ing paid regularly, and $81,000,000 com- 
it mon stock. Based on current market 
S quotations for these stocks, the indicated 
Z equiy behind the total outstanding 
- fun ed debt of $83,381,000 amounts to 
y $116,150,000. 
8 For the five years ended December 31, 
. 1921, average earnings for the U. S. Rub- 
f ber Company amounted to slightly over 
I 434 times average interest charges while 
» American Smelting & Refining Company 
. showed an average for the same period 
9 fof about 5 times requirements. From 
3 an asset standpoint, according to book 





value, the American Smelting & Refining 
i shows up a little better than U. S. Rubber 
}but it should be remembered that the 
ufacturing plants of the Rubber Com- 
| pauy probably have a more tangible value 
than many of the mines and smelters of 
American Smelting. 

\ll things considered, neither bond 
has very much advantage over the other 
ani the profit of five points which may 
be obtained at the present time by a 
switch is attractive. 
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SELL Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. Ist 4s 1948 @ 86. 

BUY St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. Prior Lien 4s 1950 @ 75. 




















Ifere are two underlying railroad bonds 
maturing within two years of each other 
that offer a possible profit of 11 points by 
switching at present prices. Of course, 
the reorganization of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, which took place in 1916, has 
a certain sentimental effect on the bonds 
of that road and probably accounts for 
thcir comparatively low price at the pres- 
ent time, 

Che bonds, however, are secured upon 
the entire property of the company, rail- 
road, equipment, appurtenances, lease- 
holds, trackage rights, securities, etc. The 
includes 3,918 miles 















property covered 

covered by direct or collateral lien, as 
follows: a first lien on 1,539 miles; a 
first collateral lien on 373 miles; a second 
l 

I 

t 

| 







ien on 941 miles; a third lien on 762 
les; also secured by practically the en- 
e capital stocks of the Kansas City, 
rt Scott & Memphis Railway, aggre- 
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gating over $30,000,000, and by other mis- 
cellaneous bonds totalling about $43,000,- 
000 and stock totalling about $48,000,000. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Prior 
Lien Bonds are outstanding in the total 
amount of $132,605,150. They are sub- 
ject to only $12,027,000 miscellaneous un- 
derlying issues. 

While it must be admitted that the 
Baltimore & Ohio Ist 4s are a better bond 
than the St. Louis & San Francisco Prior 
Lien 4s, the latter appear to be a sound 
issue and a possible profit of eleven points 
should be just compensation for the 
slightly added risk. 





SELL Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany First Cons. 5s 1945 @ 99. 

BUY Brooklyn City Railroad Co. 
First Cons. 5s 1941 @ 86. 














The Brooklyn Union Gas Company Ist 
Consolidated 5s of 1945, at their price 
of about 99, yield only a shade over 5%. 
While these bonds have, in the past, sold 
at considerably higher levels a 5% yield 
in the present market for this class of 
issue is rather low. The Supreme Court 
decision of last Spring, invalidating the 
old New York State 80-Cent Gas Law 
was a great boon to the securities of all 
the gas companies of New York City and 
market prices of gas bonds as well as gas 
stocks have scored a very substantial ad- 
vance. 

The Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
First Consolidated 5s of 1941, which are 
suggested as a switch for the Brooklyn 
Union 5s, are an excellent issue. At 
their present price of about 86 the yield 
is slightly better than 644% and the 
profit that may be obtained by the switch 

(Continued on page 713) 





$5,500 in Long-term Bonds 


An Investment Program, Worked Out on a 
Basis of Safety and Long-Term Investment 


HE investor who is in search of a 
group of high-grade bonds into 
which he may place a given sum of 
money with safety for a long period of 
time encounters an obstacle which is not 
easily overcome. That is the fact that 
many, not to say nearly all, of the better 
grade bonds of the present day are sub- 
ject to call before the date of maturity. 
This situation is, in part, due to the fact 
that much of the bonded debt outstanding 
against our more important corporations 
today was issued under war conditions in 
the money market. The situation com- 
pelled high interest rates, which the cor- 
porations did not wish to be required to 
meet past the time when general money 
conditions became easier; hence, as a 
means of escape, the “callable” feature was 
attached, making the bonds subject to 
redemption at various times before ma- 
turity, the exact clause varying with each 
issue. Of course, the foregoing does not 
account for the attachment of the callable 
feature to all callable bonds now dealt in, 
as this form of financing has been in 
vogue for many years. That is, making 
bond issues subject to redemption is not 
necessarily the result of abnormal inter- 
est rates, but may simply be a privilege 
which directors wish to retain even under 
normal conditions. 
In compiling the following brief list, 
which will be representative at least of 


the available bonds not callable for a con- 
siderable period, the effort has been to 
further restrict the choice by confining 
the list to securities of high grade. It is 
interesting io note that, with this further 
narrowing down of the choice, there re- 
main not very many securities; and some 
of these, even, are comparatively short- 
lived—such as the Delaware & Hudson 
and Chicago & North Western 7s, which 
mature, in both cases, 8 years from date. 

The five remaining bonds in our list 
combine in every way the desired specifi- 
cations. They represent prior claims upon 
the individual properties, and are protected 
by good earning results. The fact that 
the highest yield on these last 5 issues is 
5.10% and that the New York Central 
issue offers a yield of only 4.35% is an 
indication of the nature of the security, 
as well as an illustration of the re-estab- 
lished status of corporation credit in this 
country. 

For the investor who may wish to act 
upon the suggestions contained in this list, 
the lowest which each 
issue is available is shown in the right- 
hand column. By purchasing $1,000 each 
of the railroad and utility bonds and $500 
of the industrial it is seen that the list 
composed a $5,500-program, which is not 
far from the average reinvestment appro- 
priation of Magazine readers. 


denomination in 











A LIST OF LONG-TERM BONDS 

RAILROAD: Callable Price Yield Denomination 
Delaware & Hudson 7s.........+++++ 1930 110% 5.37 $500 
Chgo. & Nth. Western 7s.......... os 1930 109 5.60 500 
N. Y. Central gold 3%s............-- 1997 82 . 4.35 1,000 
Chgo., Burling. & Quincy gen. 4s..... 1958 $214 4.50 1,000 
Chesa. & Ohio gen'l 4%4s............. 1992 90 5.05 1,000 

INDUSTRIAL: 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco deb. 5s...... 1951 100 5.00 $50 

PUBLIC UTILITY: 
Brooklyn Union Gas Ist 5s..........- 1945 99 5.10 1,000 
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GRAY & DAVIS 7s 
Another Bond Suggested 


Would appreciate your advice as to the de- 
sirability of investing in the first-mortgage 
bonds of Gray & Davis recently offered.—R. H. 
K., Paterson, N. J. 

Gray & Davis Inc. Ist mortgage 7s, au- 

thorized $1,500,000, issued $1,000,000, are 
a first mortgage on all the company’s real 
estate, plants and machinery appraised as 
of July 1, 1922 by the American Appraisal 
Co. on the basis of cost of reproduction, 
less depreciation, at $2,366,600. Additional 
bonds will be issuable up to 60% of the cost 
of additions and improvements and only 
when earnings are four times interest 
charges. In 1921 the company operated at 
a loss, but for the first six months of 1922 
earnings were at the annual rate of 3% 
times interest charges. Unfilled orders 
on the books now total over three million 
dollars. Proceeds of the issue will be 
used to retire floating debt and provide 
working capital. While this issue appears 
to be fairly well secured, at the offered 
price of 100 we do not regard the bonds 
as attractive as Sinclair Consolidated 1st 
lien and collateral 7s selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange at 99. Sinclair as- 
sets are five times the bond issue. 





BOSTON & MAINE EQUIPMENTS 
Yield 4.75% to 5.75% 


Your opinion is desired as to whether the 
Boston & Maine Equipment Trusts are high 
grade in every respect—F. A., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Boston & Maine $3,926,000 Equipments 
Trust 6% gold notes are a direct obliga- 
tion of the railroad and are secured by 
equipment costing $6,813,000. Title to the 
equipment remains with the Trustee until 
all the notes are paid. They mature in 
equal instalments from Jan. 15, 1923 to 
1934. This is a high-grade equipment is- 
sue. Maturities from 1926 on are offered 
at a price to yield 5.75%. 





TENNESSEE ELECTRIC POWER 
PREFERRED 
Better Opportunities Elsewhere 


I am considering the purchase of 50 shares 
of Tennessee Electric Power Co. 7% preferred 
stock which is offered at 90 to yield 7%%. 
cere making the commitment wanted to get 

your advice.—G. A. 8., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Tennessee Electric Power Co. is en- 
gaged in the generation, transmission and 
distribution of electric energy, largely 
from water power. The territory served 
includes practically the entire central and 
eastern portions of Tennessee. Present 
capacity is 157,000 horsepower. The sale 
of this issue of $3,000,000 7% first pre- 
ferred stock and a recent issue of bonds 
has provided funds to take care of cer- 
tain maturing obligations and all floating 
indebtedness of the properties and in ad- 
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Inquiries on New Security Offerings 


Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Respective Departments 





dition has made possible the acquisition of 
the Hales Bar Station with a capacity of 
50,000 horsepower. Earnings for past two 
years have been sufficient to cover the 
dividend requirements of this preferred 
stock with a substantial margin to spare. 
While the stock can be regarded as a 
good business man’s investment we regard 
the 7% lst preferred stock of American 
Water Works selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange at 85% to yield 82% 
more attractive as in our opinion it is just 
as sound a security. 





U. S. RUBBER Ist 5s 
Yield 5.72% 


Do you regard the U. 8S. Rubber ist and re- 
funding mortgage recently offered by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. at 90% a suitable security for a 
trustee of an estate to purchase?f—J. A. W., 
West Chester, Pa. 

United States Rubber Ist and refunding 
mortgage 5s, Series A, due 1947, are se- 
cured on all the properties owned or con- 
trolled by the company either by a direct 
mortgage, or by pledge of mortgage bonds 
of the companies owning or controlling 
the same. Net income for the six months 
ended June 30, 1922, before interest was 
$6,305,113 as against interest on the 
funded debt of $2,445,610. The proceeds 
of the sale of this issue are to be used to 
retire the $6,000,000 7% notes due Dec. 1, 
1922. They are redeemable at 105. The 
security behind this issue in our opinion 
is sufficient to entitle them to a high rat- 
ing and we regard them as suitable for an 

estate’s funds. 


NEWPORT CO. 
Yield 7.2% 


I am interested in having your opinion on 
the Newport Co. 7% bonds put out by Dillon, 
Read & Co. As they are offered at a price to 
yield 7.2% I am inclined to make an invest- 
ment as a yield as high as this is not so easy 
to get nowadays with reasonable safety. Do 
you consider that I am taking too much risk 
jor a business man in purchasing this issue ?— 
H. N., Chicago, Ill. 

The Newport Co. Ist 7s due 1932 are 
secured by a first mortgage on the entire 
physical property of the company and in 
addition stock control of the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co. is pledged. The com- 
pany’s chemical works are situated at Car- 
rollville, Wis., and serve the color de- 
mands of the textile industry and other 
industries. Company is also engaged in 
the manufacture of heavy chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products. It is the largest 
producer of wood distillates in the South, 
with plants at Pensacola, Florida and Bay 
Minette, Ala. Net profits for the five 
years and six months ended June 30, 1922, 
averaged over four times annual interest 
requirements on these bonds. For the 
first six months of 1922 net profits were 
at the rate of $700,000 per annum or 3% 
times interest charges. In -May, 1922 the 


Ist 7s 





— 


company sold for one million cash addi 
tional common stock and the procecds 
have been invested in the business. These 
bonds can be regarded as a good business 
man’s investment and at the offered price 
of 98% to yield 7.2% look attractive. 





R. H. MACY 7% PREFERRED 
Brown Shoe Preferred More Attractive 


What do you think of R. H. Macy 7% pre- 
ferred stock now selling at about 106. This 
was offered at 103%. Would you buy it now 


that it has advanced?—C. G., Mount Vernun, 


N. Y. 

R. H. Macy & Co. has conducted a 
highly profitable business for a number 
of years. For the year ended Jan. 23, 
1922 net sales were nearly forty-seven 
million and net profits well over two mil- 
lion. There will be $10,000,000 preferred 
stock outstanding. Company has no 
funded debt. There are 350,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value. Net cur- 
rent assets of the company alone are 
equal to $125 a share on the preferred 
stock. The stock can be regarded as an 
attractive investment issue, but we believe 
a still more attractive purchase at th 
present time is the 7% preferred stock of 
Brown Shoe selling at 94 on the Ney 
York Stock Exchange. Net current as- 
sets of this company are equal to $150 a 
share on the preferred stock and there is 
no funded debt. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS PREFERRED 
Yields 6.9% 


Do you regard Gimbel Brothers 7% pre- 
ferred stock selling at 102 an attractive pur- 
chase for investment? Is there any other pre- 
ferred stock giving as high a return that you 
regard with more favorf—I. T. J., Brewster, 
Bw. Ze 


Capitalization of Gimbel Brothers con 
sists of $15,000,000 7% cumulative pr« 
ferred stock.and 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. The compan 
operates department stores in New York 
Philadelphia and Milwaukee with a com 
bined floor space of 68 acres. Since 1842 
the business has been continually unde 
the management of the Gimbel family 
At present, besides the older officers 
eight younger members of the family ar: 
actively engaged in the management. Fo: 
the year ended Jan. 31, 1922 net profit 
were $3,511,299 or three and one-hal 
times the dividend requirements of th« 
preferred stock. Net current assets o! 
the company are about thirteen millions 
While we regard this stock as a good 
business man’s investment we _ believe 
American Steel Foundries 7% preferred 
stock selling on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at 100 to be more attractive as it 
gives a slightly higher yield and is in a 
stronger position as the working capital 
of the company alone is largely in excess 
of the preferred stock outstanding. 
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BOND MARKET HIGHER 


Interest Spreads to Speculative Issues 
But High-Grade Bonds Continue 
to Be Well Bought 


weeks gave a most convincing dem- 

‘onstration of its underlying strength. 
Jespite the great uncertainty occasioned 
yy the coal and railroad strikes, bonds 
ot only held their gains but actually in 
iany cases advanced to the highest point 
1 several years. The market at most 
mes was very active and interest broad- 
ned out into the so-called speculative 
issues. 


T HE bond market during the past two 


Speculative Railroad Bonds 


In sympathy with the unusual activity 
n railroad stocks, bonds of this descrip- 
ion moved forward in a heavy volume 

f buying. It is slowly being realized 
hat the railroads have definitely turned 
he corner and the many instances of 
sreatly improved railroad earnings indi- 
ate to investors that confidence in such 
ecurities is more warranted at this time 
than for a very considerable period. For 
hat reason, it is not difficult to under- 
stand this belated interest in the lower- 
grade railroad issues as they are still 
selling at such low prices as to offer un- 
usual opportunities when considered from 
a long-range viewpoint. In view of the 
relatively poor earnings of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis we advise readers who 
purchased these bonds on our recommen- 
dation to take their profits and switch into 
any of the new speculative railroad bonds 
incorporated in this issue. Due to the ex- 
cellent improvement in varnings of the 
weaker roads we are expanding on this 
group. 

Among speculative railroad issues to 
make extended advances were: Seaboard 
Air Line cons. 6s, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco adjustment and income 6s, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas adjustment 5s, Erie Ist 
4s and the St. Paul refunding 4%s. Erie 
issues are coming into greater prominence 
than for a number of years owing to the 
improvement in the company’s earnings. 

Governments and other high-grade 
issues were somewhat obscured by the 
speculative activity in the railroad and 
other bonds. However, they sold at close 
to their highest levels and exhibited no 
weakness. Foreign government bonds 
were inactive, the changes being merely 
fractional. Chile 8s, however, declined 
over four points. 

Industrial bonds, as a whole, were not 
so active as railroad issues but there were 
a few outstanding features. Among them 
were the Wilson 7%s and 6s which rose 
several points, the sugar issues includ- 
ing American Sugar 5s and South Porto 
Rico 7s which advanced about a point and 
the Cerro de Pasco 8s which advanced 
nearly two points, 

Aside from the possibility of Congress 
passing the bonus, underlying conditions 
in the bond market remain sound. Money 
rates are still favorable and the investment 
demand is as large as it has been at any 
time this year. 


for SEPTEMBER 2, 1922 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Forei Governments. BETTER GRADE 


City of Christiania (b) . 

Danish Municipal @ § 

City of Zurich (b) 8s. 

City of Copenhagen thy 5%s, “1944. 

Kingdom of Sustee 6s, 1939 

Argentine (c) 5s. 

U. K. Gr. Britain & Ireland (c) 5%s, 1987 


Dominion of Canada (c) 5s, 
MORE SPECULATIVE 

Kingdom of Italy (d) 6%s, 1925 
Republic of Chile (b) 8s, 1941 
Sao Paulo (b) 8s, 1 

. &. of Brazil 8s, 1941 

Railroads. 

Balt. & Ohio S. W. Div. ~~» it. 
Ches. & Ohio *) Genl. Mtg. 
Delaware & Hudson (a) Ist Py Be 
Southern Pacific (b) Ist Ref. oss. 
Chic. Burl & Quincy (a) Fy ¥ 4s, 1958 
New roe Ny > Genl. Mtg. 3%s, 1 } meg 
S. Va & St. Louis Ist Mtg. 4s 1937. 
Atlantic dk, Line (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952. 
Pennsylvania (a) Genl. Mtg. 
West Shore (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, 
Norfolk & Western (c) Cons. . 
Central R_ R. of N. J. 


Industrials. 


General Electric (b) Deb. bs, 1952 

International Paper (a) 5s, 7 

Indiana Steel (a) 5s, 1952 

Baldwin Loco. (a) 5s, 1940 

National Tube (a) 5s, 1952 

Corn Products (a) > — 

U. S. Steel (a) 5s, 

Liggett & Myers tf, Deb. 5s, 1951 
Public Utilities. 

Duquesne Light (b) ~ a 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. wi 5s, 1946. 

Philadelphia Co. (c) 6s, 1944. 

N. elephone ©), ss, 1939 

Montana Power (c) 5s, 1943 

Cal. wa & Electric (a), 5s, 

N. E. L., H. 


Pacific Tel. & Tei. (> te 
Railroads. 

Balt. & Ohio (b) Ist Mtg. 4s, 1 

St. Lovis-San Fran. Prior Lien 4s 1950 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962 

Ches. & Ohio (b) ty oe. 194 

Cleve., Cin., Chic. & 

Pere Marquette (c) A, iG 

Southern Pacific (b) Col. 1, } 1949 

Kansas City Southern (a) Ist Mtg. 3s, 1950 

Illinois Central (b) Col. Trust 4s. 1952 

St. Louis Southwestern (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, 1989..... seccccece 

Chic. & E. Illinois (c) Genl. 5s, 1951. .......eeeeeeeee eece 
Industrials. 

South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. 7s, 1941 

Sinclair Ist Lien Col. Tr. 7s, 1937 

Int. Merc. Marine (b) 6s, 

Comp. Tab. & Recordi 

Wilson & Co. (a) Ist 


1937 
(a) 5s, 1948.... 
1937 


Lackawanna Steel (c) 5s, 1950 
Goodyear Tire (c) 8s, 1941 
Adams Express (b) 4s, 1948 


Amer. Smelting & Refining (c) 5s, 1947 
Public Utilities. 
Public Service Corpn. of = J. (a) 5s, 1959 
Detroit Edison (c) Ref. 1940 
Brooklyn Union Gas fade Bs, 1945 
Northern States Power (b) 5s, 1941 
Brooklyn Edison (c) 5s, _ 9 
Utah Power & Light (a) 5s, 1944 
Cumberland Tel Tel. (b) 5s, 1937 
Railroads. SPECULATIVE. 
Western Maryland (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952 
lowa Central (a) Ist Mtg. 5s, 1938 
St. Louis Southwestern $8} Cons. Mtg. 4s, 1932 
St. Louis-San Francisco (a) Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955 
Mo., Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967 
Erie (a) Gen. Lien 4s, 1996 
Southern Railway (a) Genl. nate on, 1956 
Missouri Pacific (b) Genl. <5 Ay 1975 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio (c) Ist Mtg. 
Chicago Gt. Western (a) Ist 4s, 1959 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist Ref. 5s, 19 
Int'l & Gt. Northern Adj. 6s, 1952 
Industrials. 
Chile Copper (b) 6s, 1932 
Va.-Carolina Chemical (c) 7%s, 1932 
American Writing Paper (a) 6s, 19 
American Cotton Oil (a) 5s. 
Cuba Cane Sugar (c) 7%, 1 
Public Utilities. 
Hudson & Manhattan fc) Rfdg. 5s, 1957 
Intr. Rapid Transit (a) 5s, 1966 
Third Avenue (b) Refg. 4s, 1960 
Va. Railway & Power 
(b) Lowest denomination, $500. 
(c) Lowest denomination, $100. 


(x) This issue was created on May |, 1921. 


+ This issue, which represents the entire funded debt of the company, was created on Nov. |, 


* Number of times over interest on these bonds was earned. 
** Earnings are not reported separa’ 


69 % 


(d) Lowest 
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t This represents number of times interest on the 


jes’ entire i 
Interest on this issue was fully covered 
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Will | G eat | Northern Earn | es 7% 


Dividend? 


Large Grain Crop in Northwest—Strong Finan- 
cial Position of Company—Outlook for the Stock 


MONG the railroads most adversely 

affected by conditions prevailing 

during the war and the period of 
readjustment immediately thereafter, but 
now rapidly regaining their former posi- 
tion of financial solidarity, Great North- 
ern is entitled to a place near the head 
of the list. In estimating the value of a 
security it is to the future rather than to 
the past, or even the present, except inso- 
far as the latter furnish an index to the 
future, that we must look. In spite of its 
rapid rise during the last few weeks Great 
Northern Preferred at is present level in 
the nineties still reflects the trying condi- 
tions of the last few years, rather than the 
restored earnings and general prosperity 
of the period which the road is now appar- 
ently entering. 

Originally incorporated in Minnesota, 
on March Ist, 1856, under the name of the 
Minneapolis and St. Cloud R. R. Co., the 
corporate designation was changed to the 
present title in 1889. By a process of 
gradual expansion and absorption of other 
roads lying in its territory, which is char- 
acteristic of the formation of most of our 
large railroad systems, it eventually be- 
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By JOSEPH M. GOLDSMITH 


seven so-called trans- 
continental lines; and operates at the 
present time 8,162 miles of road, extend- 
ing westward from Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth; to Portland, Seattle, and Van- 
couver, its termini on the Pacific Coast. 


came one of the 


Conservative Financial Record 


Unlike many of our railroads the Great 
Northern has relied mainly upon the sale 
of its stock to finance new construction 
and consequently has preserved a well- 
balanced financial structure. The utmost 
conservatism has always been displayed 
in its capitalization, and its various proj- 
ects of extension have never given rise 
to the exhibitions of “frenzied finance,” 
examples of which have unfortunately 
appeared all too frequently in our rail- 
road history. 

Its net capitalization of only $30,598 
per mile, on December 31st, 1920, is very 
low, in striking contrast to that of its 
neighbors, the Northern Pacific and the 
St. Paul, each of which had a net capi- 
talization of approximately $60,000 per 
mile. This sound conduct of its mone- 
tary affairs has cnabled it to avoid the dis- 


tressing recciverships and reorganizations 
which at various times have confronted 
so many of our railroads, for the Great 
Northern enjoys the enviable record of 
never having failed to meet its interest 
cbligations, and in addition has an un- 
broken dividend record extending from 
1890, since 1899 at the annual rate of 7%. 

A word of explanation may not be 
amiss in regard to its stock, of which there 
is at present $249,478,250 outstanding. It 
goes by the title of Great Northern Pre- 
ferred, but is preferred in name only, there 
never having been any common. The rea- 
son for this peculiarity is, according to 
Professor Ripley, “due to a charter right 
dating from 1865 which authorized the 
issue without limitation, of such classes 
of preferred stock as it deemed proper. 
Under this charter the company claims 
exemption from state supervision of all 
capital issues of a preferred sort, and has 
carefully refrained from any emission of 
common stock.” 

Reinvestment of Earnings 


As the appended chart indicates, the 
earnings of the road over a period of two 
decades have yielded a consistently large 
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surplus over dividend requirements. These 
excess earnings, over and above the 
sum needed to pay 7% on the stock, have 
een regularly put back into the property, 
is evidenced by the company’s statement 
o the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hat between December 3lst, 1910, and 
une .30th, 1921, it had spent $103,000,000 
or additions and betterments—only $33,- 
00,000 of which had been capitalized. 
These large appropriations out of earn- 
ngs for improvements to its property 
have resulted in a corporate surplus 
mounting, on December 3lst, 1921, to 
129,371,798, thus providing a large equity 
n the form of tangible physical assets 
ehind its stock issue. 

Due to adequate maintenance over a 
mg period, and a progressive manage- 
1ent which has constantly striven to keep 
ust a step in advance of the develop- 
ment of the great northwest, which it 
erves, and in the upbuilding of which 
t has played so large a part, the property 
s in a highly satisfactory condition. In 
rder to secure the greatest efficiency in 
)peration, the weight of rail used on the 
nain track has been steadily increased, 
ind has enabled the road to handle safely 
. growing volume of traffic. In 1911 less 
han 30% of the main track was laid 
with rails weighing 80 Ibs. or more per 
yard, while in 1921 over 48% of the rail 
met these specifications. The average 
tractive power of its locomotives, indi- 
cating their hauling capacity, is very high, 
ind above that of comparable roads. In 
1921 the average for Great Northern 
stood at 39,125 pounds, while that of 
Northern Pacific was 36,585, and of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 34,877. 
Che above figures indicate a high stand- 
ird both in regard to its roadbed and 
its motive power, and enable it to operate 
heavy trainloads economically. 


Government Compensation, 1918-1920 


Had Great Northern been operated for 
its own account instead of for Federal 
account during 1918 and 1919, and most 
of 1920, it would obviously have been un- 
able to maintain payments on its stock. 
As the above chart shows, its own earn- 
ings amounted to only $1.47 per share 
in 1918, and to $2.76 in 1919, while in 
1920 actual earnings did not suffice to 
meet fixed charges, to say nothing of the 
$17,463,000 required for dividends. How- 
ever, the standard return which it re- 
ceived from the government in the first 
two years amply covered its require- 
ments, and allowed it to add slightly to 
its surplus. In 1920 also, with the aid of 
the government guarantee, under the 
Transportation Act, extending until Sep- 
tember Ist of that year, it was able to 
make its regular disbursements to stock- 


holders without in any way impairing its 
cash position. 

In 1921 Great Northern was again 
thrust upon its own resources and with 
respect to its own operations experienced 
exceedingly rough sailing. In the face of 
a decrease in volume of tonnage carried 
from 32,948,000 tous in 1920 to 19,533,000 
in 1921, a loss of 40.72%, and representing 
the lowest tonnage it has handle:l since 
1909, it could not be expected to make 
a very favorable showing. Iron ore—the 
largest single item—decreased from 14,- 
755,000 tons to 5,048,000 tons, while every 
other class of freight, with the exception 
of agricultural products, was reduced, al- 
though to a lesser extent. 

In spite of the higher rate scale in 
force in 1921, compared to that of 1920, 
gross operating revenues fell 17.36%, but 
by cutting operating expenses 29.36% 
there resulted increased net operating 
revenue over 1920 amounting to $12,169,- 
000; truly a wonderful performance 
in view of the unprecedented falling off 
in traffic—passenger as well as freight. 
The tremendous decrease in operating 
expenses, amounting to over $33,000,000, 
was due in large measure to reductions 
in the sums expended for maintenance, 
but it must not be assumed that such was 
prejudicial to the physical condition of 
the property. The much lighter traffic 
involved less wear and tear on the road- 
way and equipment, and contributing fac- 
tors, according to President Budd, were 
“favorable weather conditions and the im- 
proved individual performance of the em- 
ployees.” The tie and rail renewals 
amounted to practically the same in both 
years, and the track was maintained en- 
tirely up to standard. 
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The Burlington’s Extra Dividend 


Since 1901 over 97% of the stock of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, gen- 
erally known as the “Burlington,” has 
been owned in equal proportions by the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, 
the latter roads having issued collateral 
trust bonds under which this stock is 
pledged. The “Burlington” have proven 
a very valuable acquisition, since it af- 
fords each one an entrance into Chicago, 
and also serves a very rich and populous 
territory of its own. It is a very big 
money maker, and has succeeded in piling 
up an immense corporate surplus, giving 
its stock a book value in excess of $200 
a share. 

In 1921 this surplus was drawn upon, 
although not to an appreciable extent, in 
the form of an extra dividend of 15%, 
which was charged to surplus, in addition 
to 12% paid out and charged to income. 
The extra distribution added to the net 
income of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, each to the extent of 
approximately $12,500,000, and enabled 
them to pay 7% dividends without dipping 
into their own surplus. This is an ex- 
pedient, however, which cannot be re- 
sorted to very often, for no road, no 
matter how excellent its financial condi- 
tion, could stand the frequent repetition 
of 15% extra dividends. This year 
Great Northern must look for the most 
part to its own earnings to furnish the 
sums necessary to pay its dividends. 

Dividends at the rate of 7% were for- 
merly paid 134% quarterly, but this year 
a change has been made to a semi-annual 
basis, the announcement to this effect 
having been made at the meeting of the 
directors held in March, for the purpose 
of considering the declaration of the 
quarterly dividend ordinarily paid May 
Ist. At that time the decision was 
reached but since the results for the year 
could not be accurately ascertained at 
that early date, it was better to postpone 
action until summer, when crop condi- 
tions could be more satisfactorily gauged. 
On June 20th (the result of the mecting 
being doubtful until the last moment) 
3%% payable August Ist was declared, 
so that although only 54% will have 
been paid during the current year, name- 
ly 134% February Ist, and 3%% August 
Ist, the stock is still on a 7% basis. The 
maintenance of this rate necessarily de- 
pends upon whether earnings for the 
present year and for future years are 
sufficient to justify its continuance, 


Better Traffic Conditions This Year 


Due to the quiet conditions prevailing 
last year in the steel industry, when the 
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1903 1904 
$11.09 


1905 
$13.15 


1902 
$12.46 $12.71 


Year 
Net income. 
*Net income acece cece ecese 
Div. paid.......... 7.00 7.00 7.00 


extra dividend. 


1906 1907 1908 
$15.50 


7.00 


* Including Federal standard return and guarantee. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS (PER SHARE) 

1909 «1910 gt! 912 1913 

$11.80 $8.67 $8.33 $8.48 $8.34 $10.3! 


‘7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 


$11.69 $8.85 $8.27 
7.00 7.00 


t Years ended Dec. 31; other years ended June 30. 


1915 1916 1917 FI9IS FIDID FI920 FI92I 


$9.24 $1.47 $2.76 rsitt 
8.00 86.82 $7.71 


"7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 


$11.06 


t Including approximately $12,500,000 Burlington 
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Complete June Earnings Slightly 
Below March Level 


Second Best Month of the Year 


By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROADS BASED ON 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1922 


The following table is compiled on the actual average percentage of the first six months’ 
net operating income to the total traffic year for the past ten years for each individual road. 


$ 
Net % Per Share Per Share 
Operating Charges on on 
Road eficit Ear Preferred Common 


Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh... 
Canadian Pacific 


Chicago & E. Illinois 

Chicago & Gt. Western 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 

Chicago North W. 

Cleve., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis... 

Colorado & Southern 

Delaware & Hudson 

png Lackawanna & Western 
rie 

Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Illinois Central 

Kansas Ci 

Lehigh V 

Louisville & 


Minn. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Missouri Pacific 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.. 
New York 1 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartford... 
N. Y., Ontario & Western 


Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 
Reading 

St. Louis, San Francisco 
St. Louis, Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.... 
ven Pacific. . 
irginian 
Wabash 
Western Maryland 
Wheeling & 
Western Pacific 


ie $50 par value. * After 5% on the common stock, all classes of stock share equally. 
* Without oil income and after capital adjustments. ® On the 6% 2nd preferred. * Assum- 
ing that all of the outstanding preferred B is converted equally into preferred A and 
common stocks. *On the 4% Ist preferred stock. *® Only class of stock outstanding. 
ee of interest on adjustment income bonds. *° Includes Denver & Rio Grande 
estern. 














NoTe.—Due to the delay in the monthly 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports we 
have been unable to incorporate the July earn- 
ings in this issue, but as the reports at hand 
for the August 5th issue were very incomplete 
we are taking this opportunity of giving the 
complete earnings for June. 


ITH the earnings cf all the Class I 
roads for June at hand a modifica- 
tion of the earlier estimates -be- 

comes necessary. Actual net operating in- 
come for the 201 Class I roads totaled 
$76,594,000, compared with $83,511,000 in 
March, and the writer’s estimate of $90,- 
000,000. June earnings indicate a return 
of about 4.7% on the invested capital. 
Earnings for the month of July will un- 
doubtedly show a decided falling off in 
most instances because of the reduced 
volume of traffic resulting from the coal 
and rail strikes. The coal roads in par- 
ticular were badly handicapped by the 








CLASS I ROADS 
(000 omitted) 
Month's normal 
Net oper. earnings to give 
income a 6% return 
ry 


September .... 
tober : 
November .... 
December .... 
seaeery, 1922.. 
ebruary ..... 
ENED cccccces 
April .. 50 
May .. 
june see 
July 


* Estimated. 




















strike, especially such roads as Baltimore 
& Ohio, Reading, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and Delaware & Hudson. 

These factors are pretty much things of 
the past now. The soft coal strike in 
Illinois and Indiana has been settled and 
indications are that drastic steps will be 
taken to bring the Pennsylvania miners 
and operators to terms in the very near 
future. Anthracite miners have again re- 
fused to come to terms but drastic action 
of some kind will undoubtedly be taken 
very soon. 

Eastern forces have recruited their 
shop forces to about 75% of normal 
on the average, while the roads in other 
sections of the country are running their 
shops at about 65% of normal. 

The slowing down of industries in gen- 
eral as a result of the strikes is almost 
certain to stimulate trade in the coming 
months. Orders have been piling up very 
rapidly in basic industries and with pros- 
pects for an enormous crop movement in 
the fall, indications are that railroad facil- 
ities will be taxed to the limit. 
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TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & WESTERN 


/ 
20,800 common stock. 
$11,221,400 of 4% 


Inquiries on Railroad Securities 


Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Respective Departments 












lavorably Inclined to the Stock 
Pi ase let me know if you think well of 
) T. St. L. & W. stock. I have heard 
ad is doing well, but the stock has had 
a large advance that I have been hesi- 

about mcking any purchases and it has 
continuing to go up. I have been want- 
» get some good railroad stock that wili 
e more valuable in the next few years 
1 vave been tempted to buy this several 
tin However, I will wait until I hear from 
you. -W. 8. K., Toledo, O. 

The T. St. L. & W. R. R. was recently 
purchased by the Van Sweringen interests 
of Cleveland, who also purchased the 
Nic.el Plate System from the New York 
The T. St. & W. has 454 

s of track, its lines extending from 
Toledo, O., to East St. Louis, Ill. With 
the Nickel Plate and their Eastern con- 
it constitutes a new trunk line 
The road has 
$9,952,- 


Central. 


ions, 
1 the East to the West. 
wtstanding $17,645,400 in bonds; 


nec 


600 4% non-cumulative preferred and $9,- 


99>,)00 common stock. These stocks have 
ha! a remarkable advance, but no more 
remarkable than the improved earnings 
an’ situation. For the first six months of 
this year, gross amounted to $4,906,257 as 
against $4,357,888 in 1921, but net was $1,- 
185,551 as against $381,106 for the same 
period in 1921, With the improved busi- 
ness situation which will exist after set- 
tlement of the present labor troubles, the 

1 should do even better. Under its 
n control, its reports hereafter will 
ably show the benefits of the unified 
ation and the additional business 
which it will enjoy as part of the system. 
We think well of the outlook for the stock. 





MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & 
SAULT STE MARIE R. R. 


Earnings Show Promise 


have some M. St. P. & 8S. 8. M. stock, on 

h a dividend of 2% was declared, but I 
’ e the courts have held up its payment. If 
( lends are not to be paid on the stock, it 
sty kes me it is selling too high and I have 
l considering disposing of my holdings. 
W:'l you kindly let me have your opinion?— 
R. W., Ottumwa, Ia. 


‘he Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie R. R. has outstanding a total 


funded debt of $93,132,000; $12,603,400 


non-cumulative preferred and $25,- 
It has also issued 
certificates in exchange 
for Wisconsin Central preferred stock, on 
which it is obliged to pay 4% to holders 


during life of the lease. The M. St. P. & 
S. S. M. in turn is controlled by the Can- 
adian Pacific. 
recent 2% declaration on both preferred 
and common stock has been due to the 


The controversy as to the 


fact that the former is entitled to 7% be- 
lore payments on the common, but, inas- 
ich as the disbursements were made 
m surplus, nothing having been earned 


n 1921 after charges, the directors took 


he position that the preferred provision 
1 not apply that year. 
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Earnings in 1921 resulted in an operat- 
ing deficit of $189,983, but, due to the 
more favorable operating conditions, the 
road has been cutting down its deficit and, 
in June, showed net income of $510,322 
as against a deficit of $2,886,602 in June, 
1921. Gross is showing up very favorably 
with the total in 1920, which was a peak 
year. In June, gross was $4,204,331 as 
against $3,281,158 in 1921 and $4,071,916 
in 1920, with $844,525 saved for net, as 
against a deficit of $178,933 in 1921 and 
income of $424,038 in 1920. For the first 
six months of the current year, gross was 
$19,254,928, compared with $19,378,742 in 
1921 and $21,329,580 in 1920, with net 
operating income of $510,322, as against a 
deficit of $2,886,602 in 1921 and income of 
$333,251 in 1920. The operating efficiency 
now being secured is evident. 

Based on the average return for the 
last ten years, the road has been more 
than able to cover disbursements hereto- 
fore made on the common stock. Busi- 
ness is greatly in excess of last year and 
with the bumper crops to be handled in 
its territory, as well as greatly increased 
iron ore and other shipments, the outlook 
is, in our opinion, very encouraging. We 
regard it will be only a matter of a short 
time when the common stock will again 
regain its former standing. 





ST. L. S. W. vs. S. L. & S. F. STOCKS 


Both Good Speculations 


Why is it that St. L. 8. W. common usually 
sells higher than St. L. & 8. F., when the 
earnings on the latter are running over three 
times as great as the former, and the pre- 
ferred stocks sell vice versa? What are the 
dividend possibilities?—J. G. W., Springfield, 
Tu, 


Ordinarily it is useless to try to explain 
the predilection of some stocks to sell 
higher than others, which have the same 
outlook, but in this case you are in error in 
your understanding the St. L. & S. F. is 
earning more for its common stock than 
the St. L. S. W. The latter shows better 
earnings per share. In figuring total 
greater earnings for the St. L. & S. F.,, 
you must also bear in mind the capitaliza- 
tion of the road, The preferred stock of 
the St. L. & S. F. sells for higher prices 
than the preferred of the St. L. S. W. 
due to the fact that it is a 6% stock, 
whereas the St. L. S. W. is a 5% issue. 
The St. L. & S. F. also has only $7,500,- 
000 preferred outstanding, whereas the 
St. L. S. W. has $19,896,650. We regard 
dividend prospects on both St. L. & S. W. 
and St. L. & S. F. preferred stocks as 
good, though the former may possibly be 
nearer to dividends than the latter. In 
view of the better outlook for the trans- 
portation companies, the common stocks 
may also be expected to be placed on a 
dividend basis ultimately, though there 
does not appear to be any possibility of 


disbursements on the junior shares for 
some time. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


No Reason For Uneasiness 


Why is it that D. @& H. R. R. is showing 
such poor earnings when compared with the 
B. &€ O. and N, & W. Roads? I know the ez- 
cuse is the coal strike, but do not both the 
other roads handle coal? Their earnings con- 
tinue good, but this is not the case with the 
D. @ H. Do you think they will be able to 
continue paying the dividend? Would you ad- 
vise me to sell my D. dd H. Stock?—D. H., 


Fredericksburg, Va. 

It is true that the B. & O. and N. & W. 
have recently shown good earnings and 
the D. & H. has not, but this has been 
due to the fact that the two first named 
roads serve non-union bituminous coal 
sections whereas the D. & H. serves only 
the anthracite region and no coal has 
been shipped over it due to the absolute 
coal tie-up the miners have brought about 
in the anthracite territory. However, the 
outlook is that the operators and miners 
will come together and that the D. & H. 
will soon again be handling coal. We 
think well of the stock as a business 
man’s holding and are of the opinion the 
company will be able to continue its pres- 
ent dividend disbursements. 


WHEELING & LAKE ERIE 
Long-Pull Speculation 


I have noticed that all the cheap railroad 
stocks are going up and would like to know if 
you would consider buying Wheeling 4 Lake 
Erie common, which is now selling around $13 
a share. Would you call the stock a good in- 
vestment? Please let me hear from you as 
early as possible.—F. L. L., Baton Rouge, La. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. 
has outstanding a total funded debt of 
22,969,150; $11,882,600 prior lien 7% cu- 
mulative convertible; $10,209,967 non-cu- 
mulative 6% convertible preferred and 
$33,506,309 common stock. The common 
stock could, in no sense, be termed an in- 
vestment, but is highly speculative. Earn- 
ings have recently shown improvement, 
due to the opportunity for more eco- 
nomical operations incident to lower 
material and transportation costs and this 
has been reflected in higher prices for the 
stock, which has sold as low as $6.00 a 
share this year. Since the coal strike, 
however, the road has been unable to 
make any progress, but earnings were 
comparatively favorable the first three 
months of the year, and net operating in- 
come for the first six months totaled 
$932,141 as against $450,223 in the first 
six months of 1921. With the greater 
business activity incident to the settlement 
of the present labor troubles, the road 
should again show better earnings, as it 
now has the benefit of competent man- 
agement, and reflection should be had in 
the way of higher stock prices; but, the 
common stock can only be regarded as a 
long-pull speculation. 
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Industrials 


Motor Industry in Strong Position 


ELIABLE records of the motor in- 
R dustry go back as far as the year 

1899, when a U. S. Census gave the 
total number of cars produced as less than 
4,000. 

In every year but one following, pro- 
duction registered an important growth. 
It nearly doubled in 1916, when 1,500,000 
cars were produced as compared with 
about 800,000 in the previous year. There 
was a reaction in 1918, when less than 
one million were produced. The move- 
ment subsequently resumed and reached 
its greatest proportions in 1920, when over 
1,883,000 passenger cars were turned out. 

In 1921, the industry suffered its second 
setback. And, as everyone knows now, 
it was a serious setback. Production for 
the year declined by nearly 370,000 cars. 
Decline in output, moreover, was matched 
by declines in price. 

The reaction last year caused, for a 
time, rather widespread doubts regarding 
the industry’s future. The doubts were 
reflected in the security market, where 
motor stocks were dumped overboard 
almost regardless of price. 

Since the beginning of this year, how- 
ever, and in spite of the doubts, the in- 
dustry has not only recovered all that it 
lost in 1921 but has gained measurably be- 
sides. In the first half of the year, Ameri- 
can motor factories produced over 381,- 
000 cars. Adding in the Ford production 
of 600,000 for the same period, a rough 
total of one million passenger cars was 
produced, equal to two-thirds of the en- 
tire production last year. 

Not alone because of these record re- 
sults in the first six months, but as well 
because of the outlook for the months 
ahead, the industry is now very optimis- 
tic. One of the most impressive signs is 
the recovery in the motor-truck branch, 
which produced 27,500 units, exclusive of 
Ford, in the first six months, a production 
which, while not extremely large, is prob- 
ably just as significant as the growth in 
passenger cars. 

Some sections of the country, it is true, 
have not had their proportionate share of 
the recovery. In Kansas and Memphis, 
for example, buying has scarcely begun, 
even yet. This “spottiness” is not con- 
sidered of great significance, however; 
motor manufacturers justifiably consider 
the remarkable upturn in the industry 
as a whole the important fact; and they 
say: “If business can be so good under 
relatively poor buying conditions, what 
can we expect when buying power, espe- 
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Trend Toward Prosperity—The 
Motors 


Situation in General 
By W. A. WARREN 


cially that of the farmers, is again re- 
stored ?” 

Nor do the manufacturers consider the 
recent price cuts an unhealthy sign. In 
fact, developments since the price cuts 
went into effect have tended to establish 
the industry as particularly sound. Such 
price cuts as were made were confined 
to sections of the industry where compe- 
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tition was keenest. They were made pos- 
sible by vastly increased production, and 
correspondingly smaller production costs. 
Although they did slow up business for 
a brief period, the ultimate result was 
constructive. Thus, the August Ist price 
cuts depressed buying for about ten days; 
but the buying that developed later was 
at a phenomenal rate, and will probably 
result in establishing this month as the 
greatest August in the history of the in- 
dustry. In other words, the chief out- 
come of the price cuts has been to put 
automobiles in the hands of thousands of 
new owners, with the loss per car sus- 
tained by the industry probably more than 
made up by the greater number sold. 

Much interest is exhibited, by investors 
as well as manufacturers, in the affairs 
of the General Motors Co., whose shares 
have gained over 50% in value since the 
beginning of the year. 

It may be said that the corporation has 
enjoyed a vastly improved business. 

General Motors’ greatest strides have 
been in its new Buick line, which has been 
very favorably received. In fact, the 
Buick company has again crept ahead of 


Studebaker, both as to number of cars 
manufactured and money value of the 
production. For the first six months of 
this year Buick did a $45,450,000 business 
Studebaker’s results for the same period 
amounted to $42,000,000. Buick produced 
38,800 cars; Studebaker 32,500. In both 
cases, these figures reflect greatly to the 
credit of the companies concerned. 

The General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 
ration, from all appearances, will probably 
be able to count 1922 as its best year. For 
the first half, average of business done 
by this corporation exceeded 68 millions; 
if this rate be maintained, the company’s 
results will constitute a record. 

Another General Motors subsidiary 
also doing an excellent business now, and 
has prospects of a considerably increased 
business later on. This is the Fisher Body 
Co. Part of the enlargement in Fisher's 
business is seasonal: The winter months 
naturally produce a greater demand for 
closed cars (whose bodies Fisher manu- 
factures) than the open months of spring 
and summer. But this seasonal trend does 
not by any means account for the com- 
pany’s whole outlook; a far more impor- 
tant influence is working in its favor, and 
that is the very general drift toward 
closed cars for all seasons of the year. 


The drift toward closed cars is based 
on their greater comfort and serviceability 
under all conditions. It has accumulated 
an impetus of its own; and it has been 
helped by the comparatively new practice 
of manufacturing touring cars with per- 
manent-type tops—tops, that is, which are 
re-inforced and cannot be lowered. These 
permanent tops do permit installation of 
side windows and curtains, but they do 
not equal the advantages of the fully 
closed type. Hence, the more permanent 
tops are manufactured and sold, the more 
quickly the public will appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the closed-car type, and the 
greater the business done by Fisher Body 
and other large body manufacturers. 

Summing up the automobile situation 
as a whole, it may be said that the indus- 
try faces a remarkably good fall. The 
dark clouds on the horizon, from the man- 
ufacturers’ standpoint, are the threatened 
shortages of fuel and steel; but an early 
settlement of the strikes will dispose of 
this danger. A principal factor in future 
business is likely to be farmer-buying 
after the harvest season, Farmers have 
not bought automobiles in any volume for 
three years now, and a big replacement 
demand should develop here. 
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United Fruit Company 





Why United Fruit Ranks High 
Among the Industrials 


Unusual Earning-Power Even in Times of 
Depression—Diversified Nature of Enterprises 


HEN the successful ship refrigera- 
W tion of bananas was worked out, 

then was made possible the pros- 
perity of the United Fruit Company 
which has made its reputation and a large 
part of its surplus through the growth, 
distribution and marketing of bananas 
from Central America. Next in impor- 
tance from a revenue standpoint is sugar. 


Importance of Sugar 
It may not be generally realized that 
United Fruit is one of the important 
American producers of Cuban sugar and 


By JOHN MORROW 


generally thought of as a steamship com- 
pany, operating the “Great White Flect” 
carrying tourists to Central American 
and West Indian ports. The vast extent 
of the company’s interests in addition to 
its steamship tonnage is not appreciated. 
For instance, steamship tonnage at the end 
of 1921 was carried on the balance sheet 
at twenty-three million dollars, but the 
value of tropical lands and equipment was 
placed at over eighty-eight million dollars 
and of this total almost twenty-two mil- 
lion dollars was represented by the invest- 
ment in railway lines in Central America 








at close to $8 a share, which would in- 
dicate that the full year’s dividend was 
earned in the first half. It is known 
that the company expected to find a sub- 
stantial increase in the banana business 
this year and the effect of the increase in 
the price of sugar already has been dis- 
cussed. Incidentally, the full effect of 
this will not be shown until the second 
half of the year. The tourist business has 
been relatively satisfactory, but it is prob- 
ably true that freight business has been 
unsatisfactory. Early this year, United 
Fruit protested to the U. S. Shipping 
board against the employment of shipping 
board vessels in Central American trades. 


When the protest was denied, United 
Fruit determined to go it alone and in 
May announced a general reduction in 
freight rates. This cut was met by com- 
peting lines, but of course rate wars us- 


UNITED FRUIT 
Earned 


Net Funded Total on 
Income Debt Stock Capitalization Stock 
$33,359,000 $36,619,000 oes,ove.eee $16.00 


$5,900,000 
11,943,151 19,787,000 49,067,000 854,000 


13,037,955 
14,094.04 
*20, 163,000 
29,008, 30 
16,975,763 





* For 15 months, ended December $1, 1919. 
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28.00 
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controls almost 4% of the Cuban produc- 
tion under American capital. The pro- 
portion produced by United Fruit is ex- 
ceeded only by Cuba Cane Sugar and Cu- 
ban American Sugar. United Fruit has a 
bigger production than such well-known 
companies as Punta Alegre and Manati. 
It is expected that United Fruit will pro- 
duce a total of 1,300,000 bags this year, 
that is, from the 1921-1922 crop. 

United Fruit ships its raw to the Re- 
vere refinery outside of Boston, which it 
owns. Early in this year the United Fruit 
management would have been satisfied 
had the sugar department broken even, 
but the advance-in refined sugar to a 7c. 
level means substantial profits to United 
Fruit and it would not be surprising if 
net income from sugar alone reached two 
million dollars this year, which would be 


and Cuba. Within the last year or more 
United Fruit has done considerable de- 
velopment work with the idea of diversi- 
fying the fruit business, and in Costa 
Rica and Jamaica is going in extensively 
for pineapple and chocolate-bean produc- 
tion. 
Current Earnings 


United Fruit publishes earnings but 
once a year and therefore it is rather 
difficult to obtain figures showing what 
the company is doing except at the time 
of the publication of the official annual 
report. Current estimates place the net 
earnings of the first six months of 1922 


ually are not conducive to satisfactory 
profits. 

In the years immediately preceding the 
war United Fruit had a good earnings 
record, but from 1916 to 1920 inclusive 
the total earnings were upwards of $180 
a share on the fifty million dollar stock. 
Then early in 1921 the company doubled 
its capital stock through the declaration 
of 100% stock dividend. This made the 
outstanding amount one hundred million 
dollars and whereas the fifty million dol- 
lar stock was receiving dividends of 12%, 
the increased amount of stock received 
dividends at the rate of 8%, which is still 
current. 

The ultimate effects of the capitaliza- 
tion of unusual profits through the declar- 
ation of stock dividends are not always 
profitable to shareholders, but the case of 
United Fruit seems to be an exception. 
It will be noted that in 1921, as unsatis- 
factory as that year was, earnings were 

(Continued on page 711) 








Rating 


HOW UNITED FRUIT IS RATED 


Qualifications 


Deals in necessities soo & 
(2) Past Record.........High earning power ae OS 


equivalent to $2.00 a share or one fourth 
annual dividends on the one hundred mil- 
lion dollars United Fruit stock outstand- 
ing. Incidentally the United Fruit raw 
sugar production has grown from two 
hundred thirty-six million pounds in 1915 
to around four hundred million pounds. 
United Fruit has an investment of over 
forty-three million dollars in Cuba and 
the book value of the Revere refinery is 
six million five hundred thousand dollars. 
To the casual observer United Fruit is 
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Element Rating No. 


(1) Character 


(3) Future Possibilities...Practically unlimited on account of diversified 
| enterprises 
(4) Management Very strong 
(5) Financial Strength....Exceptionally strong 
(6) Earning Power... ....Should cover present dividend at least twice, but 
fluctuates according to general economic 
conditions 


Excellent... 5 
Excellent... 5 
Excellent 


Total points 
Maximum Rating, 30 Points. 























Attractive Preferred Stocks That 
Offer a High Return 


Unusual Investment Opportunities for Business Men 


ANY attractive investment op- 
portunities are still available in 
preferred stocks despite the im- 
portant upward swing that preferred 
stocks, as a class, have had since the 
first of the year. This article discusses 


a group of preferred stocks that can be~ 


termed a good business man’s invest- 
ment. They are not of the highest 
.grade as their market price is still in- 
fluenced by earnings, whereas in the 
case of a very high-grade issue current 
fluctuations in earnings has practically 
no effect, the price of the stock depend- 
ing almost solely on investment con- 
ditions and the money market. 


Many of these grade B preferred 
issues, however, are in a very sound 
position, and the percentage of risk is 
quite small, certainly one that a busi- 
ness man can assume. In making an 
investment in this class of stock it is 
always wise to distribute funds among 
a number of issues as there is always 
the possibility of some unforseen con- 
tingency arising that might impair the 
investment standing of some one of 
these preferred stocks. If the invest- 
ment has been distributed over say ten 
issues a loss in any one could easily 
be absorbed by the appreciation in 
value of the others. 


In the accompanying table is shown 
ten preferred stocks which at present 
prices give an average return on the 
investment of 734%. In the opinion of 
the writer there are few investment 
opportunities at the present time that 
give so liberal a yield with as large a 
degree of safety as in the case of an 
investment easily distributed among 
these issues. The preferred stocks in- 
cluded are not all of the same grade, 
some having a more speculative tinge 
than others and giving a higher yield. 
The more speculative ones, however, 
are securities of companies that are 
now in a very favorable position and 


By A. T. MILLER 


should gradually work into a stronger 
investment position. 


American Smelting 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
came through the period of depression 
with its financial strength unimpaired. 
For a long period of years this com- 
pany has shown a stable earning power 
and there is every reason for the belief 
that in years to come it will be able to 
show just as satisfactory earnings as in 
the past. For the past ten years, earn- 
ings averaged approximately three 
times dividend requirements on the 
preferred stock which has paid its 
regular 7% dividend without a break 
for twenty-two years. For the first six 
months of the current year Smelters 
earned the preferred dividend with a 
small balance over for the common and 
the second six months will undoubtedly 
show up still better. This preferred 
stock is entitled to a good investment 
rating and at present price of 98 to 
yield 7.1%, appears decidedly attractive. 


American Steel Foundries 


American Steel Foundries 7% pre- 
ferred stock is a relatively small issue 
there being less than nine million out- 
standing and as the company has prac- 
tically no funded debt the preferred has 
a very large asset value. Net liquid 
assets of the company alone are equal 
to $150 a share on the preferred. It is 
followed by a twenty million dollar 
common issue on which dividends of 
$3 a share were maintained right 
through the period of depression. For 
the first six months of 1922 earnings 
fully covered the preferred and com- 
mon dividend requirements. With the 
situation for the equipment companies 
very favorable because of the greater 
prosperity of the railroads and their 
undoubted need for equipment Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries apparently faces a 


period of prosperity. In view of its 
strong position the preferred stock ai 
100 appears to be decidedly under 
valued. 


American Water Works 


American Water Works & Electric 
Co. Ist preferred stock gives a very 
attractive return of 8.10% on the in 
vestment. One reason for the higl 
yield is that it is not a thoroughly 
seasoned security the company having 
only been organized since the war. Its 
record has been a good one, however 
as even during the period of inflatio1 
when public utilities were operating 
under very trying conditions earning 
were at all times sufficient to show the 
Ist preferred dividend fully earned 
Recently earnings have been on a mucl 
more favorable basis and for the tw« 
years ended May 31, 1922, the con 
solidated income statement, including 
amounts actually received as well as 
equities in undivided profits of sub 
sidiaries, shows average net incom: 
equal to 234 times the preferred divi 
dend. American Water Works is 
holding company controlling 26 wate: 
companies situated in the Middle West 
and South. It also controls the West 
Penn Co., controlling electric light 
power and traction utilities in wester: 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
the Potomac Public Service Co., witl 
an electric light and power system i: 
Maryland and Virginia. With its prop 
erties in growing districts the company 
should be able to maintain its present 
excellent earning power. The preferred 
stock offers good speculative invest- 
ment opportunities at these levels. 


Brown Shoe 


Brown Shoe Co. is one of the largest 
shoe manufacturers in the United States 
A deficit was reported in 1921 but 
previous to that year its earnings record 








TEN ATTRACTIVE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Preferred 


10-Year Average 


on it 
earne 
cours 
the ¢€ 
perio 
Islane 
bump 
traffic 


Dividend 
Requirements 


Earnings Avail- Dividend 
able for Pfd. Rate 
$11,213,336 7% cum. 
2,092,634 7% 
+840,000 
*784,675 
$6,069,623 
$3,598,903 


Funded 
Debt 
$34,930,500 

340.800 


Working 
Capital 
$44,652,647 
13,125,532 
15,999,800 Holding Co. 

None 8,071,331 
334,442,000 8,166,088 

None 10,823,222 
19,671,000 29,000,000 3,785,211 
8,000,000 5,519,000 $1,016,389 

None 18,967,249 1,584,804 
1,000,000 17,154,190 72,701,655 | 6% 


ears’ average. t Six years’ average. {First preferred only. 
& Pacific is cumulative up to 5% only. 


Preferred 
Outstanding 


American Smelting $50,000,000 
American Steel Foundries 8,381,300 
American Water Works 6,650,000 
Brown Shoe 5,262,500 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 54,557,989 
Famous Players 9.270,000 
International Paper 24,889,288 
Manati Sugar 3,500,000 

710,921,891 

15,914,504 


Price Yield 
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has been very favorable. The com- 
pany’s business turned for the better 
around the first of the year and plants 
are NOW operating at capacity. A con- 
servative estimate of earnings in the 
current year indicates the preferred 
dividend requirements will be covered 
three times over. There is no funded 
debt and net liquid assets alone as of 
Dec. 31, 1921, were equal to $150 a share 
on the preferred stock. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the preferred stock is in 
a very strong position and appears to 
be selling out of line at 94. 


Rock Island 


( hicago, Rock Island & Pacific in the 
past six years has shown the dividends 
on its 6% and 7% preferred stocks 
earned nearly twice over, although of 
course part of these earnings came from 
the Government guarantee during the 
period of Government operation. Rock 
Island is a big grain carrier and with 
bumper crops the outlook is for heavy 
traific and resulting good earnings. As 


these preferred issues become more 
seasoned they will get a higher invest- 
ment stancing and should gradually ad- 
vance to higher levels. The 7% issue 
at present price of 97 yields 7.2% and 
is a very attractive purchase. 


Famous Players 


Investors are inclined to fight shy of 
the securities of companies engaged in 
new industries or industries that do not 
appear to be thoroughly stabilized. 
That is probably the only reason that 
a preferred stock in as strong a position 
as Famous Players preferred can be 
purchased at a price to yield 8.3%. 
This company appears to be able to go 
right along through a period of de- 
pression and show larger profits than 
ever. Earnings the past four years 
averaged about five times the preferred 
dividend and in 1921 it was earned 
seven times over. Earnings for the first 
six months of 1922 are ahead of the 
same period of 1921. Not only does 
the preferred stock look attractive from 


the view-point of earnings but the asset 
value behind it is very high. Famous 
Players has no funded debt and the 
working capital alone is a million in 
excess of the preferred stock outstand- 
ing. While there may be something in 
the argument that the moving-picture 
industry is not yet stabilized this pre- 
ferred stock is in such a sound position 
that it is well worth the attention of 
the investor. 


International Paper 


International Paper took nearly a 
seven million dollar loss in 1921 largely 
through depreciation in inventory, but as 
profits in 1920 were nearly twelve million 
the company for the two years covered 
preferred dividend requirements and 
had something to spare. The turn in 
the paper industry has already come 
with advances in the price of newsprint 
and a heavy demand. International 
Paper has put many millions back into 

(Continued on page 705) 


Which Is the Best $5 Stock? 


Results of a Search for Profit-Mak- 
ing Opportunities in Listed Stocks 


MONG the. stocks paying $5 per 

share per annum in dividends many 

sound investment securities are to 
be found. In the accompanying table ten 
stocks are listed which appear to be in 
the soundest position and to have the best 
prospects. Every one of these securities 
is entitled to the consideration of the in- 
vestor. Therefore in endeavoring to se- 
lect two stocks, one the most attractive 
from the long-pull investment standpoint 
and the other from the standpoint of im- 
mediate speculative possibilities, a very 
careful weighing of the factors involved is 
necessary. 

From an investment view-point, United 
States Steel must be given the premier po- 
sition. Under THE MaAGAzINe or WALL 
StkEET’s system of rating this stock is 
given 29 points out of a possible 30. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey is also en- 
titled to a rating of 29 points but Steel 
is given the preference because the asset 
value of the stock is higher in propor- 
tion to its market price than in the 
case of Standard Oil and the stock has a 
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broader and more stable market character. 
International Harvester with a working 


capital alone equal to the par value of 
all its outstanding securities is a splendid 
investment security but the severe compe- 
tition that has entered the farm-tractor 
field from the large automobile companies 
such as Ford and General Motors has 
made the outlook for future earnings a 
little less certain than formerly and it 
cannot now be rated higher than 28. East- 
man Kodak is another stock that looks 
very attractive and promises to continue 
to show the splendid earning power that 
it has in the past. Its industry is in 
the luxury class, however, and it cannot 
be rated higher than 27. North American 
Co. is entitled to a 28 rating and despite 
the very important advance the stock has 
had this year still looks attractive from 
an investment view-point as its large and 
steady earning power holds forth the like- 
lihood of a higher dividend rate in the fu- 
ture. Pittsburgh Coal stock gives the high- 
est return on the investment of the stocks 
included in the table, but because of the 
coal strike it may not fully earn its divi- 
dend in tne current year. Its financial 








THE BEST $5 DIVIDEND-PAYING STOCKS 


Present 


7-Prtes Bee 
co Capitalization ——_—__ Working Earned Per Sh.—, 
Bonds Preferred Common Capital 1919 1920 1921 High Low 

Bethlehem Steel.....................s. $187,742,892 $44, eee, 000 $59,862,000 $87,748,433 a. $11.51 
Eastman Kodak None 700 2, 4y 750 shs. 53,514,304 9.17 9.25 6.86 
Endicott Johnston None 14 ‘108 ‘000 +$16,856,850 19,002,567 15. 9.4 
International Harvester None 60,223,900 94, it 114 182, 046,743 O1 14.39 def. 
North American None 118,068,250 117, 287. 850 7,872 712.377 i . 16.28 

113,481,700 46,214,000 34 prt od 138,184, pred . . 8.34 
People’s Gas 


: 46,117,000 38,500,000 2,874, . 89 11. 
Pittsburgh Coal 14,871,634 35,000,000 32'169,200 18'958;326 05 1440 4. 
Standar None 198,349.800 *98.879,325 $84,211,768 r . 5. 
U. S. Steel 549,264,768 360,281,100 508,302,500 . . 2. 


485,182,775 
* Par value $25. 


Price Yield 


79 
77% 
87% 
115% 
77% 





75 
92% 
68 


POAAAHHPOD 
CeOrLaa8TeO@ 


198% 
103'4 


t Par value $50. t No par value. 
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condition is so strong, ho vever, that it is 
in a position to dip into surplus to pay the 
dividend. With the strike over, earnings 
should come back rapidly and the stock 
has very attractive speculative possibilities 
at the present price. 


United States Steel 


In spite of the greatly increased capacity 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
as compared with its capacity at organiza- 
tion, and the growth of its working capi- 
tal, the total capitalization of the corpo- 
ration has actually been slightly reduced 
through retirement of bonds by operation 
of sinking funds. Earnings did it all. 
This has naturally placed very valuable 
equities behind the common stock. Assum- 
ing that the half a billion common repre- 
sented nothing more tangible than water 
when first issued there would still re- 
main assets equal to $160 a share behind 
the common, representing earnings put 
back into the property. 

United States Steel common stock is 
now regarded as a sure $5 dividend payer 
in bad times and a much more liberal 
payer in good times. Im the past ten years 
earnings have averaged 16.51% per annum 
on the common stock and while it is true 
that this includes a period of boom times 
it also includes two periods of severe de- 
pression in the steel industry. Dividend 
payments in this ten-year period average 
7% per annum on the common. In the 
future the corporation will probably feel 
justified in paying out a larger proportion 
of its earnings in dividends in view of 
the huge working capital that has been 
built up. 

The investment standing of Steel com- 
mon has been improving from year to year 
and it is much less of a speculative foot- 
ball now than it has been in the past. 
More stock finds itself every year in the 
hands of permanent investors and its sale 
to employees still further reduces the 
floating supply. As the lowest cost pro- 
ducer of steel products in the United 
States the future prosperity of this com- 
pany is particularly assured. There is 
every reason for believing that in the next 
ten years earnings will show as high an 
average return as in the ten years past 
and the chances are that results will prove 
to be considerably better than this. The 
investor in Steel common, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, has every reason to 
feel that the return on his investment 
in the next few years will average con- 
siderably more than the current yield 
which would be decidedly liberal for a 
security of the investment standing to 
which this is entitled. 
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Bethlehem Steel 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation made by 
far the best showing of any of the large 
steel companies in 1921 as it was able to 
earn $11.51 a share on the common stock, 
or more than twice dividend requirements. 
This remarkable showing in a period of 
depression was due in large part to the 
shipbuilding end of its business which 
showed large profits during this period. 
By the end of 1921 practically all of the 
old shipbuilding contracts held by Beth- 
lehem were completed and earnings from 
this source in the current year will be of 
smaller proportions. Bethlehem Steel 
piled up huge profits during the war pe- 
riod and the opinion was held by many 
that when the war was over the company 
would no longer do very well. The com- 
pany, however, proved itself to be far re- 
moved from the “war-bride” class and 
quickly adjusted its plants to the handling 
of strictly commercial products. 

Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, has built up a truly 
remarkable organization for his company 
and he personally is one f the most suc- 
cessful business getters in the country. 
The investor can feel quite confident that 
Bethlehem Steel will get its full share of 
any business that is to be had. This has 
proved to be the case in the current year 
for Mr. Schwab has stated that in the sec- 
ond quarter the common dividend was 
fully earned. As most independent steel 
companies reported a deficit before divi- 
dends in the second quarter this must be 
regarded as a splendid showing. The last 
half of the year will undoubtedly show 
up very much better than the first so that, 


unless contingencies arise that cannot bh 
foreseen now, Bethlehem should have no 
difficulty in earning the full dividend op 
the common stock for 1922. Bethlehen 
Steel will then have passed through on 
of the severest depressions in the steed 
industry with a record of having earne( 
its common dividend in each year. This 
is a remarkable showing and should re, 
sult in increased confidence in the stock 

The argument is frequently heard thaj 
Bethlehem Steel put all its surplus earn. 
ings of the war period into plants that will 
be of little use under present conditions 


There is no basis whatever for this ideaff? * 


Today, with a property investment oj 


$232,000,000, less than $21,000,000 is igueche 


shipyards and about $11,000,000 in muni 
tions facilities. Its products are well di 
versified and the acquisition of Lacka 
wanna with its big rail-making capacity 
will make it a manufacturer of all impor 
tant lines of steel, with the exception oj 
wire and tubular goods. Criticism is als 
heard of the big increase in the company 
capitalization since the war but it is no 
generally realized that its output toda 
is about 3,300,000 tons, as compared wit 
only 800,000 tons in 1914. 
The accompanying graph 
large sums put back into the property an 
the heavy write-offs for depreciation an 
depletion. All munition facilities installe 
during the war have been written dow 
to zero. 
dividend payments is equal to $186 a shar 
on the common stock, which is very re 
markable in view of the large write-offs 
As the company was able to earn it 
dividend during the period of depre 
sion and the industry is now on the up 
turn the common stock appears to be 
in an attractive position at the presen 
time though of course it is a speculz 
tive issue. The B stock at 80 has no vot 
ing power but, strange to say, sells twot 
three points above the A stock which ha 


the voting power, the two issues beingiire 


identical in other respects. The long-pul 
investor might just as well take advan 
tage of the lower price and purchase th 
A stock but the short-pull operator o 
trader had best deal in the B stock as i 
has the better market, the A stock bein 
inactive with bid and asked prices fre 
quently two or three points apart. 

Note: This is the fourth of a series 0 
articles showing the best stocks in each 
dividend-paying group. In this issue, tht 
best stocks paying $5 dividends per shart 
annually are discussed. In an early issu 
will be found an analyis of the best stock 
paying $6 per share in dividends. In late 
issues the best stocks paying $7 and $8 
share will be pointed out. 








Element 
(1) Character 


(4) Management 
(5) Financial Strength 
(6) Earning Power 





Qualifications 


HOW UNITED STATES STEEL AND BETHLEHEM STEEL ARE RATED 
UNITED STATES STEEL 
Qualifications 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Rating 
-Excellent....... 5 
Good 4 


Fluctuates with general prosperity... 


29 
Maximum Number of Points, 30. 
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his is the second of two articles deal- 
g with the more prominent investment 
dmcuriiies dealt in on the Chicago Stock 
rchange- The first article appeared in 


{ 


e August Sth issue. 





UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
A Giant Concern 


N Union Carbide & Carbon, the Chi- 
cago exchange can boast of one of 
the giant industrial organizations of 
















e times—a concern with immense earn- 
witig power under good conditions and 

th {nancial reserves ample to bulwark it 
th@Mainst trade recessions. 
an@gA detailed description of this company 
ing@™ the March 4th issue makes any ex- 
lleindel review unnecessary here. The 
wapllowing paragraph is an effort to pre- 
ftemmnt the salient facts: 
har@Union Carbide was formed in 1917 as 
reg consolidation of five important units, 
offsme of which had been in operation for 
| itfany years. It has a diversity of prod- 
res#ts, including fertilizers, mining appara- 
up mstruction tools and equipment, 
| bg equipment, artificial gas machines, 
engl forms of electric cells and related 
ulafparatus. These and other products put 
volge company in the position of catering, 





ctly, to three of the most important 
ries in this country, i. e., agricul- 
, mining and automotive. The oper- 
g subsidiaries have plants of modern 









Looking Into the 
Chicago Market 


- Brief Analyses of the More-Promi- 
nent La Salle Street Investments 


By JAMES W. MAXWELL 











construction and large ca- 
pacity spread all over the 
country. The company’s di- 
rectorate includes some of 
the most prominent men in 
industry, Herrick, Billings, 
Reynolds and others. Finan- 
cially, Union Carbide is 
nothing short of herculean. 
An analysis of its Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, condition shows 
cash, receivables and inven- 
tories of almost $73,000,000 
—cash and receivables alone 
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of $24,000,000. Deducting 
all payables and accruals, 
the company’s working capi- 
tal amounts to $62,000,000. 

Union Carbide’s history is one of sub- 
stantial success in the first three years. 
No earnings statements were published, 
but dividends were paid, and these may 
be taken as an indication of earnings in 
view of the calibre of the directorate and 
its later displays of conservatism. Divi- 
dends were started at $4 a share, they 
were later raised to $6 a share; at the 
higher rate, they would require close to 
$16,000,000. 

The year 1921 saw a severe drop in 
the company’s earnings, due to the pros- 
tration of agriculture, mfhing and motor 
manufacture. Early estimates in 1921 
were for earnings of $6 a share, but an 
estimate of less than $4 a share, made by 
the writer, with the industrial situation 

in mind, proved more 
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B—Past Record 
C—Future Possibilities 
D—Management 
E—Financial Strength 
F—Earning Power 
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analyzed in the accompanying article: 






Union Carbide 













COMPARATIVE INVESTMENT MERITS 
OF CHICAGO SECURITIES 


Based on The Magazine's new rating average, as described by 
Mr. Wyckoff in the July 22nd issue, in which the six elements 


are taken into consideration, a total of § points being the maxi- 
for each individual element and a total of 30 points 
: idered for each security, 
the following rating average is shown for the Chicago securities 


Standard Gas & Electric 


nearly correct, as an 
official announcement put 
Union Carbide’s results 
for the nine months to 
December 31, last, at 
$3.07 per share. The re- 
versal was recognized by 
the management, which 
reduced the dividend rate 
from $6 .o $4. 

Under conditions pre- 
vailing since the begin- 
ning of this year, Union 
Carbide has been in a 
position to make a far 
better showing. A boom 
> has supplanted apathy in 


ve | 19 the automobile trade; the 
a 2| farmers’ outlook has 
2 considerably improved; 


resumption has occurred 
in some mining districts. 
3 |, Also, no unimportant 
factor in the affairs of 
at least one Union Car- 
bide subsidiary — Na- 
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HE ROOKERY BUILDING 
Home of the Chicago Stock Exchange 


tional Carbon—has been the new-born 
radio industry, which has created an en- 
tirely new demand for storage batteries 
and other electrical equipment. 

Union Carbide’s outstanding stock— 
all of one class and preceded by no 
funded debt—is selling at Chicago 
around 61, the high for this year. The 
yield on the present $4 dividend basis 
is about 6.70%. The stock appears at- 
tractive as a business man’s spec-vest- 
ment, especially as it could re-develop 
into a $6 issue comparatively quickly 
under a continuance of good trade con- 
ditions. 


STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC CoO. 


One of the most active securities dealt 
in on the Chicago stock exchange is 
Standard Gas & Electric—a holding com- 
pany formed ten years ago, which owns 
securities in 14 public service corpora- 
tions serving 578 communities with a 
population of about 2,500,000. This com- 
pany serves important districts in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kentucky 
and Montana, and is one of the really im- 
portant factors in the utility field. 

Standard Gas, which also controls the 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., derives about 
70% of its income from electricity sales 
and about 23% from gas. It has shown 
a steady growth in its electrical business, 
but considerable fluctuation has been 
noted in gas sales. A large portion of 
the company’s income is derived from 
“subsidiary” holding companies, which is 
to say companies who, themselves, de- 
rive their original income from subsidiary 
operating units, and this fact is held to 
be somewhat undesirable, in that is re- 
moves the ultimate parent concern rather 
widely from original sources of earnings. 

(Continued on page 721) 
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Vanadium Corporation 





Where Does Vanadium Stand Today: 


Its Financial Position and Outlook for Earnings 


HEN Vanadium “Steel” was incor- 
W porated in 1919 it was understood 

that the company found and would 
derive its chief source of revenue from 
the automobile makers and that therefore 
the fortunes of the corporation would rise 
and fall with the fortunes of the motor 
makers. It is probably true that the auto- 
mobile industry has more use for vana- 
dium steel than perhaps any other indus- 
try. The fact that vanadium steel is used 
so generally by automobile manufacturers 


By HENRY FRANKLIN 


The present Vanadium Corporation 
does not make public amount of produc- 
tion, so there is no absolutely accurate 
way of telling how much ore is being 
turned out. The figures of the old com- 
pany show that production grew from 
385,000 pounds in 1914 to 1,500,000 pounds 
in 1918, but whereas in 1914 assay 
showed 24%% vanadium, 1918 assay 
showed a little less than 20%, indicating 
perhaps a deteriorating quality of ore. 
The old Vanadium Company had out- 








Element Qualifications 


Character 

Past Record 
Management Efficient 
Earning Power 


Maximum Rating, 30 points. 








VANADIUM’S RATING 


Essential in Industry 
Great Fluctuations in Earnings Fair 
Future Possibilities.. New Uses for Vanadium Expanding Market. . ..Good 


Financial Strength..Assets Greatly in Excess of Liabilities 
Should Increase but Still in Uncertain Stage. . Fair 


Rating 
Good 


Excellent .. 
Excellent .. 














has given rise to an idea that the Vana- 
dium Corporation is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon one industry. However, the 
management is doing everything possible 
to develop and to diversify the use of 
vanadium. For instance, it may be used 
in many parts of locomotives and inci- 
dentally locomotive building is taking on 
a new lease of life. 

The development of the vanadium de- 
posits at Mina Ragra, Peru, now owned 
by the Vanadium Corporation, is almost 
a romance. They were discovered in 1905 
and held originally by Peruvians. A Pitts- 
burgher early recognized the possibility in 
vanadium, went down to Peru with a 
handful of gold coin and acquired the de- 
posits. He formed the American Vana- 
dium Company with a small capitalization 
and this concern, whose stock was closely 
held, paid big dividends and at the time 
its physical properties were taken over by 
the present Vanadium Corporation in 
1919, the liquidating value of the stock of 
the old Vanadium Company was at least 
$1,000 a share. 

It is estimated that at the Mina Ragra 
properties Vanadium has an ore reserve 
of at least 28,000,000 pounds of vanadium. 
The old Vanadium Company had de- 
veloped production up to an average of 
about 1,500,000 pounds annually and on 
this basis present ore reserves are suffi- 
cient for about 20 years’ requirements. 
Naturally this estimate of reserves is sub- 
ject to change, as new veins may be dis- 
covered. The pre-war average price of 
ferro-vanadium was about $4.50 a pound. 
When the present corporation was formed 
in the second half of 1919, ferro-vana- 
dium was selling at about $5.50.a pound. 
The present price is approximately $3.50. 
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standing only $674,000 capital stock and 
on this capitalization returns naturally 
were extremely large. In connection with 
the transfer of the properties from the 
old American Vanadium Company to the 
present Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
ica, there was an interesting change in 
asset valuation. The balance sheet of the 
old company as of September 15, 1919, 
showed that ppysical assets including 
mines, were carried at $683,000, whereas 
they were placed upon the balance sheet 
of the Vanadium Corporation of America 
at $7,500,000 and as of June 30, 1922, 
plants and properties were valued at $10,- 
392,000. Since the formation of the cor- 
poration in 1919 the Primos Chemical 
Company, Primos Exploration Company 
and the Primos Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, were acquired by Vanadium, for 
which purchase 93,000 shares of additional 
stock were issued at $45 a share. These 
three properties were put on the balance 
sheet of the Vanadium Corporation at 
two million, six hundred sixty-four thou- 
sand dollars. 

Earnings of the Vanadium Corporation 


have not altogether come up to expect 
tions. That is to say, earning power ; 
speculative circles was supposed to be coy 
siderably larger than actual figures hay 
shown. The last part of 1919 and th 
early part of 1920 were satisfactory fn 
a business standpoint and the profits { 
the fifteen months ended December 3} 
1920 were about eight dollars a share 

the three hundred seventy-three thousan 
three hundred thirty-four shares ov 
standing. Dividends were initiated at th 
rate of six dollars in April, 1920, reduc 
to four dollars in October of that yea 
and suspended altogether in March, 192 

In the first six months of the curre 
year, Vanadium showed a net income 
eighteen thousand five hundred dollar 
equivalent to four cents a share on t 
outstanding stock, but in the first qua 
ter a substantial loss was reported an 
the fact that any net income at all w 
possible for the first half of the year w 
due to the substantial improvement 
business during May and June. The fina 
cial condition of the company is exceller 
As of June 30, 1922, current assets we 
three million four hundred thousand d 
lars and current liabilities were only fy 
thousand eight hundred dollars. Inve 
tory account at the end of June was st 
high, but demand has been growing, ¢ 
abling the company to meet orders larg 
from stocks on hand. 

Vanadium shares naturally are specul 
tive. The earning power of the compaq 
under normal conditions and on pres 
capitalization has not been tested th 
oughly. It is of course admitted th 
1921 was a subnormal year, particular 
in all lines pertaining to the steel indust 
It is equally well known that ferro-vai 
dium is a metal which ought to have 
fairly stable market and one increasing 
size. However, unless unexpected 4 
velopments occur, it does not seem 
if Vanadium would stand out parti 
larly in the market, but will be mo 
likely to follow generally the trend‘ 
the steel shares which at the prese 
time seems upward. 








Pounds 
Production 

383,805 

913,609 
1,802,604 
2,009,265 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 
+ 


**Not available. 
***To Sept. 15, 1919. 








Net Earnings 


*#%619,727 
(a)$2,976,621 
+ (b)381,000 


1914 through 1919 American Vanadium figures; 1920-1921 Vanadium Corporation. 
(a) 15%4 months. 
(b) Deficit. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 


Dividends Capitalization 


$691,500 


$675,600 
(c)$14,323,697 
(c)$14,323,697 


(c) Balance sheet figures. 
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A SPECULATIVE LIST 
Switches Suggested 


Will you please review my list of holdings 
id advise of any changes I should make in 
em at this time? I hold American Agricul- 
tral Pfd., American Hide & Leather Pfd., 
uban-American and Punta Allegre Sugar, 
naconda, Consolidated Gas, Atchison, West- 
ighouse, American and Continental Can, 
reat Northern Ore, Pere Marquette, Industrial 
lcohol and Ray Copper. 

You have a very speculative list, but, 
n the main, one that shows good promise. 
Che only changes we would suggest 
vould be that you transfer your Amer- 
can Hide & Leather, Preferred, into 
\larket Street Railway prior preferred, 
elling at around 59 and paying divi- 
lends at the rate of $6 per annum. We 
vould also suggest acceptance of your 
rofit on American and Continental Can 
nd reinvestment of proceeds in Great 
‘orthern preferred, selling around 92 
ind paying 7%. In view of the other cop- 
er stocks you have, we would advise 
ransfer of your Ray Copper into Amer- 
can La France Fire Engine Co., selling 
round $13 and paying $1 a year. We are 
10t favorably inclined towards Great 
Northern Ore, as the company has not 
een earning its dividend payments for 
the last two years, and while the outlook 
for the iron and steel business is now 
more favorable, it is a question whether 
earnings will justify present disburse- 
nents. We would prefer the stock of 
he Philadelphia Co., selling at 41 and 
paying dividends at the rate of $3 per 
innum. In our opinion, the Philadelphia 
0. has a more promising outlook and its 
stock is a better speculation. 





Inquiries on Industrial Securities 


Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Respective Departments 




















SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 


We have had so many requests for 
special reports on lists of securities 
and for complete analytical reports on 
individual stocks and bonds that we 
have organized a Special Report De- 
partment to handle this work. Charges 
will vary with the amount of research 
work necessary but in all cases esti- 
mates will be submitted. A complete 
report on any stock or bond listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange will be 
supplied for $25. In analyzing lists of 
securities definite recommendations are 
made and desirable switches suggested. 
This new service does not in any way 
interfere with the present free service 
supplied by the Inquiry Department to 
subscribers which entitles them to a 
brief report on any three securities. 











minor interest in the Plengurum Mines, 
Ltd. and Northern Explosives, Ltd. 
Since commencement of operations in 
1912 the company has constantly increased 
production and earnings, net profits for 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1921, 
amounting to $815,530, and balance sheet 
as of that date showed working capital 
of around $550,000. Dividends of 75 
cents a share are being paid. While un- 
doubtedly this company has _ valuable 
properties, at around 19 the stock would 
seem to have discounted a great deal, 
though the recent report the company 
struck the Hollinger gold vein may re- 
sult in higher prices, due to speculation 
as to the value of the strike. 





CHANDLER MOTOR 
Outlook Not Discouraging 


Hearing such good reports as to the earn- 
ings of the Chandler Motor Car Co., I bought 
some of the stock at 73, and it has been go- 
ing down ever since. What is the matter, 
and would you advise me to hold, sell out or 
average? It seems strange to me that with 
the prosperity the automobile companies are 
enjoying this stock should act so badly.—F. 
Cc. 1., Philadeiphia, Pa, 

Chandler Motor stock has been selling 
on basis of its earning power and not on 
intrinsic value, as it is worth only around 
$14 or $15 intrinsically. The company 
had a prosperous half year, covering its 
annual dividend requirements in the first 
six months, and the boom in automobile 
shares sent the stock up to around the 
price you paid for it. Value cannot be 
judged simply by a prosperous six months 
and the stock has been discounting the 
probability that the latter half of the year 
will not prove so profitable, especially in 
view of price cuts in the division which 
it serves. Under these circumstances, the 
stock must be regarded as speculative. 
However, it is our opinion the Chandler 
organization will be able to continue to 
secure its share of the business. On any 
further recession from present price of 
around 57, it is our belief the stock is a 
fair speculation and you will be justified 
in averaging your present holdings. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
Dividends Unlikely 


Please lect me know what you think of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. stock and if you would 
consider it a good investment. What have 
been the carnings this year and 
do you believe they will pay divt- 
dends soon? . C. A., Akron, O. 








McINTYRE PORCUPINE 
MINES 


An Uncertain Speculation 


I have been told that McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines stock is worth 
much more than it is selling for 
ind that the stock will have a 
quick rise. What is your opinion 
of it?—C. L. A. H., Duluth, Mich. 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, 
Ltd., has outstanding capital 
stock of $3,640,283, par value 


less. 


to go as far as possible. 


yield over 6%. 


GILT-EDGE BONDS 


I wish you would send me a list of absolutely gilt-edge 
non-callable bonds that will yield over 6%. 
to take any chances, but, at the same time, want my money 
You might also include one or two 
gilt-edge preferred stocks you feel you can recommend. 

D. M. W., Chicago, Ill. 


The bond market has reached the stage where it is im- 
possible to secure absolutely gilt-edge non-callable bonds to 
These bonds now return around 552% and 
We take pleasure in giving you below a list of bonds 
which we consider very high grade and which are not 


oo 1" lable: 

$5. The company has very ae 

valuable properties. The ore Stocks Price 

reserves drop down to the Great Northern General 7s, 1936............ 111 

1.600-f | Pp 1 d -- Pn - Delaware & Hudson Secured 7s, 1930..... .. 109 

ig -foot level an without New York Telephone Co. Refunding 6s, 1941.. 102%4 

further development are suffi- a) {ae ees .. 109% 

cient to keep the mill oper- New York Edison 6%s, 1941 (Not callable 
ete Bic axccuencocesmenevesseccowes 109 


ating for over five years. The 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., Ltd., 
half of which is owned by Mc- 
Intyre, owns coal lands esti- 
mated to contain 6,000,.00 tons 
of coal. It also has an option 
on the Canadian Coal Fields, 








investments. 


While not in the ‘gilt-edge class, the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Gs of 1941, selling at around 96, and the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 5s of 1959, selling 
at around 85, yielding 6% and 6%, respectively, are good 
High grade preferred stocks we would recom- 
mend ,are the American Can Company and American Sugar 
Refining Co. 7% preferred stocks, both selling at around 109. 


I do not want 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. have 
not made any public statement 
of its operations so far this 
year, other than the report 
that earnings for the first six 
months have been at a normal 
rate. The cash position of the 
company is strong and inven- 
tories, which stood at $15,000,- 
000 in 1920, had been reduced 
to $6,500,000 at the end of last 
year. The stock cannot be 
considered an investment. It 


Vield is very highly speculative. We 
red believe the company will do 
5.60 well the current year, but are 
6.00 hardly of the opinion that con- 
5.70 ditions are such as to justify 


resumption of dividends for 
some time to come and, under 
these circumstances, consider 
there are more attractive op- 
portunities, such as Union Bag 
& Paper, selling around 70 and 
paying $6.00 per annum 

(Continued on page 704) 
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Building Your Future Income 























My Point of View 


BELIEVE that these six classes are necessary to business 

society : 

The laborer, who performs the hard, physical work. 

The clerk, who keeps the records. 

The manager, who supervises operations. 

The executive, who actively directs production and distribu- 
tion. 

The director, who reviews and passes on the policies and ac- 
complishments of the executive. 

The stockholder, who supplies the necessary capital. 

7 a 7 


SEE, in each of these classes, a cog in a vast, human driving- 
wheel. Let any one withdraw, and business could function 
only in part. Let any one exaggerate his importance, and busi- 
ness will revolve raggedly and inefficiently. Let the classes rise 
up against one another, and the revolutions of the driving-wheel 
will cease altogether. see 


‘ 


KNOW that the laborer of today can, if he will, become the 

clerk of tomorrow; the clerk become the manager; the manager 
the executive. And in this climbing, rung by rung, I find the 
challenge to manhood, the test of courage and self-training, the 
joy of being alive. .- 


O ONE of these classes may usurp the duties or the privi- 

leges of any other, with one exception. Before the manager 

can join any class higher than his own, with one exception, he 

must prove himself more than a manager. Before the laborer 

can graduate to any higher rank, he must outgrow his present rank, 
with one exception. oes 


HE EXCEPTION is the stockholder. He, on the con- 
trary, may be laborer, clerk, manager, executive or director. 
He may be rich or poor, educated or illiterate. Stockholding is a 
privilege within the reach of all classes, and exclusive to none. 
And to be a stockholder is to be a better laborer, or a better 
clerk, or a better executive. It is to be a builder. It is to have a 
vital interest in better building. 
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How I Have Planned for the Future 


Provisions Made Against Contingencies— 
“From Budget Box to Financial Independence” 


By “H. 


responsible for the support of 

others should make definite pro- 
vision for their protection in the event 
of his death. Since any man’s personal 
circumstances are subject to frequent 
change, the nature of the provision made 
is subject to corresponding change. The 
plans described in this article were grad- 
ually developed to meet new circum- 
stances in my own case and to provide 
for my own family in the event of my 
death, 

The plot starts about ten years ago. 
The family had just bee organized with 
the aid of a minister and the assets con- 
sisted of health, a good education, a job 
at $125.00 per month and $200.00 in 


cash, 


ht coe man who marries or who is 


Life Insurance the First Step 


The first provision for the future, 
which was arranged immediately, con- 
sisted in taking out an insurance policy 
for $5000 on the life endowment plan. 
At my age the cost amounted to $18 per 
thousand and omitting term insurance, 
the policy gave approximate maximum 
protection at minimum cost. In addition 
this form of policy created, in effect, a 
forced savings account since the value of 
the policy increased from year to year. 

Since my work required considerable 
traveling and much time was spent in and 
about industrial plants, an accident policy 
was also taken out having a value of from 
$5000 to $10,000, depending upon circum- 
stances. These steps at once provided a 
certain protection and established a modest 
investment plan. 


Learning to Save Money 


The next step was to learn how to save 
money and build up an estate in addition 
to that provided by life insurance. An 
elderly and successful acquaintance of 
mine told me of an interesting and novel 
plan which he had followed in his early 
days. Several small boxes were provided 
and marked Savings, Food, Clothes, Rent, 
Amusements, etc., and the contents of the 
weekly pay envelope were distributed in 


» &” 


accordance with a fixed percentage. The 
balance of the plan is obvious—he did or 
he did not according to the funds in the 
box. 

The above principle was applied per- 
sonally by opening a set of books dating 
from the start of my business activities. 
In connection with the books a budget 
was prepared and $35 out of the $125 per 
month was reserved for savings. The 
profit and loss statement and the balance 
sheet prepared at the close of each month 
since that time checked the results. 

It has been my experience that there 
is no greater help in learning to save 
money than the joint use of a set of 
personal accounts and a budget. 

Just a word about this procedure which 
is looked upon as drudgery by a great 
many people. My wife became and has 
always acted as general manager of the 
household. She paid her bills monthly 
and by check when possible. My few dis- 
bursements were handled in the same 
manner. At the end of each month a 
few minutes with our check books gave 
practically all of the data necessary for 
writing up the accounts. Petty disburse- 
ments and pocket cash have never been 
accounted for in detail, but fully so in 
total, as miscellaneous expense or as 
spending money. This plan has answered 
all practical purposes and we do not take 
all the joy out of life by being slaves to an 
elaborate system. 

The development of the above plans 
over a period of about eight years may 
be stated very briefly: As my earning 
power increased the amount reserved 
for savings was likewise increased, 
averaging some 25% of total income 
each year. More life insurance of the 
same kind was added, distributed 
among different companies, bringing the 
total to about $20,000. The surplus 
account on the balance sheet increased 
to $10,000 and was represented largely 
by cash in savings banks, in building 
and loan associations, Liberty Bonds 
and the investments in life insurance 
policies. Obviously the next step in my 
plan to build up a future income or an 
estate was to learn how to invest this 





H. L. G.’"S ADVICE TO INCOME 
BUILDERS 


. Start an estate with life in- 
surance while you are still 
young. 

2. Learn to save money, keeping 
personal accounts and bud- 
gets as a guide. 

. Assume obligations which force 
saving. 

. Learn to invest savings and 
make profitable speculative 
investments through study 
rather than through costly 
experience. 

. Protect your family during 
periods of business risk 
through more insurance. 

. Educate your family and heirs 
to safeguard and build up 
your estate. 











surplus with reasonable safety and in 
such manner as to secure a larger yield. 


Studying Investment Conditions 


In the office of my employers I had ac- 
cess to service reports from several well- 
known organizations which analyze eco- 
nomic conditions and advise clients with 
reference to investment and speculative 
commitments. Several books dealing with 
economics, business history, finance, etc., 
as well as a correspondence course on 
similar subjects added to the information 
available. With this data I sat on the 
side lines from the depression of 1914 
through the bull market of 1919 and 
watched the show. 

My first account with a broker was 
opened early in 1920. Acting upon the 
opinions which I had formed for myself, 
substantially all of my liquid funds, ap- 
proximately $10,000, were gradually in- 
vested in a diversified list of bonds. 
Since the average return obtainable dur- 
ing this period was about 8%, my in- 
come from investments was immediately 
doubled. 

The next step was to take advantage 
of the opportunities in speculative secur- 
ities which were open in the summer and 
early fall of 1921. Conservative use of 
the other fellow’s money seemed to have 
profitable possibilities and after conferring 
with our banks, loans were made using 
the bonds as collateral. The income from 
the collateral more than paid the interest 
on the loans and arrangements were made 
for payments on the principal, at maturity, 
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H. L. G.’s BUDGET BOXES 


To an adaptation of a novel “budget-box” method of dividing up his earnings, H. L. G. attributes the brunt of his 
financial success. 
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out of current savings. It was agreed 
that notes would be renewed for gradually 
diminishing amounts. With the funds 
thus made available it was possible to ac- 
cumulate, pay for and place in our safety 
deposit box, a diversified list of securities 
having a cost value of some $8,000. 


—_— 





Protection Against Business Risks 


With a “set-up” of that kind Old Man 
Provision had to advance in haste. Serious 
illness, accident or death would have left 
my family with heavy obligations, small 
liquid funds and a lot of speculative se- 

(Continued on page 707) 





The Highspots of Home Building 


Four Definite Conclusions Reached— 


The Rules 


VERYTHING that involves the in- 
EK vestment of surplus funds comes 

under the province of this Depart- 
ment of TH: MAGAZINE or WALL STREET. 
Home building, which is one of the com- 
monest forms of investment there is, 
naturally falls in this category; and nu- 
merous articles on home building have 
therefore been published in previous 
issues. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have had access to all our home-building 
articles in the past it may not be amiss to 
list the more important findings of our 
home-building page, so that a definite idea 
of what this form of investment entails 
and what opportunities it offers, may be 
had by all. 

Chief among the conclusions our home- 
building analysts have formed is that 
what might prove an entirely suitable 
and highly profitable venture for one 
man may be the opposite for another. 
In this connection, we have a vivid picture 
of two home builders well known to this 
department, one of whom was entirely 
successful with his project, while the other 
ended up in dismal failure. The influence 
that made the first man successful was 
his own innate capacity for doing odd 
jobs—jobs that run into money in a year’s 
time, however cheap they may be indi- 
vidually. The other fellow either couldn’t 
or wouldn't do them, and his second year 
found him heavily involved “all because 
I bought a house” as he explained it, but 
actually because he let incidental expenses 
that he might have controlled get beyond 
his reach, 

Conclusion No. 2 is that intending 
home builders frequently demand more 
in a home they build than in one they 
rent—and then wonder why their carry- 
ing charges so far exceed rent. One 
reader, for example, recently used a $75,- 
a-month rental as the basis for comparison 
with a $10,000 home. He found that such 
a home would consume $1,400 a year in 
carrying charges, or $105 a month; and he 
thereupon concluded that he could save 
$30 a month by continuing to pay rent. 
If this proposition is thought over a bit, 
the unfairness of the comparison becomes 
apparent. For instance, in New York City 
it is impossible to get more than a five- 
room flat for $100 a month, even by resort- 
ing to buildings on the outer reaches of 
the city; that is the equivalent of $20 a 
room. On the other hand, a home that 
cost $10,000 to build, would have eight 
rooms in it, and need not be located at any 
less convenient point. Such a home, by 
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and 


the “Exceptions” 


our reader’s own testimony, would cost 
only $105 a month, or about $13 a room. 


Conclusion No. 3 is that, just as an 
insurance policy offers a strong impetus 
to savings that might never otherwise 
be accumulated, so does a home. To 
say, “By keeping on paying rent, I can re- 
serve for investment, at a higher rate of 
interest, the money I'd otherwise have to 
use to pay off my mortgage, principal and 
interest, as a home owner” is theoretically 
perfectly true. But what you can do, and 
what you will do are frequently very dif- 
ferent things. We are again reminded of 
the experiences of a reader: This one had 
bought a home and was paying $30 a 
month, regularly and without interrup- 
tion, toward reduction of his second mort- 
gage. He couldn’t save another cent from 
his salary; but he always managed, some- 
how, to save that $30. No doubt, if he 
had not assumed the obligation of the 
mortgage, he would not have saved even 
that. As it was, he was in his third year 
as a home owner, and already had an 
equity in the place of over $2,100. 

There is a fourth conclusion, and it 





threatens to be the most important of 
them all. It is that, for men of uncer- 
tain business connections, uncertain 
income, or uncertain business location, 
a home may well prove a dangerous 
investment. The justice in this conclu- 
sion must be apparent to all, What re- 
course, for example, has the youth who 
has been depending on his salary for his 
amortization charges, his mortgage in- 
terest and his running expenses and who 
suddenly loses his position? Will he not 
have to a once dispose of the burden, at 
whatever price it will bring? A similar 
fate awaits the man who suddenly has 
to change his place of residence: Unless 
he can maintain a new establishment and 
the old establishment too, he may have 
to sell—and forced sales of homes are 
generally more expensive than forced 
sales, for example, of high-grade securi- 
ties. 

This last conclusion, of course, needs 
to be tempered down in some respects. 
For a well-chosen home might easily be 
a bulwark against just the contingencies 
referred to. Experience again comes into 
play—this time to remind us of a man 
who was suddenly fired from his job, and 
whose home was not yet free and clear. 
But he had been methodical, sagacious 
and far-sighted about that home; he had 
built it in a fine residential neighborhood ; 
he had kept it in spic and span condition. 
And, when the blow came, he was able 
to rent his suburban dwelling at enough 
more than his carrying charges to mect 
the cost of a tiny apartment in “the city” 
something he would never have been able 
to do if he hadn't owned that home. 

The subject is inexhaustible; we will 
continue it in later issues (with our read- 
ers’ co-operation). But the foregoing are 
the “highspots.” 








DIVIDEND CHECKS BY THE SACK! 


A consignment of dividend checks en route to the 178,000 stockholders of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which has paid dividends of at least $7.50 
per share annually for the last forty years—or since 1882. 
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Points for Income Builders 


What “Number of Stockholders” Sig- 
nifies—Other Financial Terms Defined 


larger corpora- 

tions makea 
practice of reporting, 
at regular intervals, 
the number of stock- 
holders they have. 
These reports may 
then be assembled 
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and compared. 

Whether an increase in number of 
stockholders is a favorable or unfavorable 
sign is somewhat controversial. Some 
claim that the more stockholders you 
have, the more stock will be thrown on 
the market in times of business stress and 
the quicker the price will decline. Others 
that a larger number of stockholders in- 
dicates a larger amount of stock lodged in 
permanent investment hands, a _ corre- 
spondingly smaller “trading supply,” and 
higher prices. 

Especially in the case of public utility 
companies, such as American Tel. & Tel. 
or huge industrials like U. S. Steel, this 
Department is inclined to believe that the 
more stockholders the better. Irrespec- 
tive of how permanent such holdings may 
be, they are certainly productive of an in- 
valuable amount of public good will, a 
factor of steadily increasing importance 
in corporate affairs. 


Graphs 


Graphs, which have featured every is- 
sue of THE MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET 
since its inception, are rapidly coming into 
general use. 


They are valuable: 


(1) As time savers. They put into 
concise picture-form a record which 
could otherwise be represented only 
by long, tedious columns of figures. 

(2) As indicators (when expertly 
compiled). They permit a perfect 
comparison between important ele- 
ments, and immediately reflect any 
changing trend. 

(3) As recerds. The “peak” of a 
given graphic line, for example, which 
will show the highest point to which 
a given element has risen during a 
given period and the date when it 
reached it, can be spotted much more 
quickly when graphed than when 
merely tabulated. 


Graphs can be woefully misused, and 
often are. Generally, misuse results from 
not including all the influential elements in 
a given trend line. 


Authorized and Outstanding 


When the capitalization of a corpora- 
tion has been agreed on, the directors are 
given authority to sell a certain amount 
of its various securities. This becomes 
the authorised capitalization. 

But it is not always desirable or neces- 
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OME of our sary to at once sell all of the authorized 


capital. The directors have the further 
power, then, of deciding how much should 
be sold. The amount they decide upon 
becomes the amount outstanding. 

Example: Southern Pacific Railroad 
has an authorized common capital stock 
of 3,944,518 shares; but it has outstanding 
only 3,443,809. The first is what the 
directors are empowered to sell; the sec- 
ond is what they have sold. 


Switching 


If more investors would inquire as to 
the meaning of this word—and then apply 
it—there would be less stock-market re- 
grets. 

“Switching” consists in selling out what 
you hold and investing the proceeds in 
something that seems more desirable. 

The investor who applies scientific rea- 
soning to his switches can greatly improve 
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his results, He should not, for example, 
conclude that a switch from 100 shares of 
a highly speculative stock selling at $4 a 
share into a high-grade stock selling at 
$40 is unwise merely because of the great 
difference in price. Instead, he should 
reason that 10 shares of good stock is 
likely to be far more profitable than, and 
will seldom be as costly as, 100 shares of 
a bad one. 

In a word, a “switch” is desirable ir- 
respective of comparative prices, when 
you discover a stock possessing more 
good points and less bad ones than the 
one you now hold. 

Of course, the more nearly equal the 
two prices are, the more nearly ideal the 
switch will be. 


In Escrow 


In business dealings, it is frequently 
desirable to place property or certificates 
of property in the hands of a disinter- 
ested party pending the fulfillment of 
certain agreed-on conditions. The pur- 
pose is, of course, to assure the preser- 
vation of the, property during the period 
covered. Property so deposited is said to 
be put “in escrow.” 





What You Can Do With Fifty Dollars 


Numerous 


Mediums 


Avail- 


able— The Two Best Ways 


OMEBODY-—-we suppose he was a 
~ humorist, or a cynic, or something of 

the kind—when asked how a rabbit 
should be cooked, made the penetrating 
observation that it is first necessary to 
catch the darned thing. His hearers must 
have been overcome by the sagacity of 
the remark, as there is no record of his 
having gone on with the matter and given 
what was asked for: The recipe. 

Not being humorist or cynic, or what- 
ever that other fellow was, we can’t be as 
profound when asked how to invest fifty 
dollars. We'll have to simply content our- 
selves with giving a direct answer, and 
forego trying to be funny. 

Contrary to the general opinion, there 
are many different mediums in which fifty 
dollars might be invested. Strangely 
enough—considering the smallness of the 
sum—these mediums occur among the 
very finest, safest and surest branches of 
finance. 

For one thing, there is the United 
States Government bond, certain issues of 
which can be had in $50-pieces. These 
will yield you around 3% to 4%. You 
cannot get a finer investment. You can 
buy them through your banker. 

Then there are the Treasury Savings 
certificates. These can be bought through 
any post office, Federal Reserve Bank, or 
direct from the Savings Division Depart- 
ment at Washington. They are to be had 
in as small as $20-pieces. You could well 
place $40 of your $50 in two of these cer- 
tificates, which would cost you $40 (for 
the two) and would be worth $50 at 
maturity (5 years). With your remaining 
$10, you might well purchase Treasury 


Savings Stamps, at $1 apiece. These are 
non-interest bearing. But, after you had 
acquired 20 of them, and affixed them to 
a Treasury Savings Card, you could ex- 
change the card for a $25 Savings Certif- 
icate. 

Then there are the Savings Banks. 
People don’t always realize that $50 de- 
posited in a Savings Bank is invested in 
every sense of the word. Here you would 
get from 4 to 5%. 

There are a number of high-grade se- 
curities that you could buy with your 
money. Thus, you could buy 1 share of 
Philadelphia Co. at 40, and 1 share of 
Loft, Inc., at 12, and the investment 
would yield you over 7.50%. True, it 
might require a little tact to secure broker- 
age on such a small lot, and would require 
a little over $50; but it can be done. 

With a lot of things in mind, however, 
we are not inclined to advise purchasing 
stocks with such a small sum. It might 
be asking a little more than ought to be 
asked of your broker, especially if you 
are not a regular client; also, you would 
be staking everything on one or two is- 
sues, which isn’t a wise policy. 

The ideal plan, as we see it, is to invest 
your $50 in one of the Government issues 
outlined above, which are specially de- 
signed for small investments; or else put 
it in the Savings Bank. If you take the 
latter course, the thing to do would be to 
add to it, from time to time, no matter 
how small sums; and then, when you 
have amassed a sufficiently large sum— 
say, $400 or $500—invest it in high-grade 
bonds, preferred stocks, or such common 
stocks as those mentioned above. 
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How the Economic System Developed 


A Brief Review of the Factors Leading Up 
to the Universal System We Know Today 


The last chapter dealt briefly with economics, 
which was pictured as a science no less closely 
related to every-day life than chemistry, 
physics or any of the great natural sciences. 
It was said to cover “every action taken by 
man or woman having as its purpose a mate- 
rial gain.” The chapter concluded with a 
definition of wealth, which was described as 
“the possession of any article which other peo- 
ple are willing to work or possess; or of any 
natural resource capable of producing such an 
article; or of any token, such as paper money, 
representing the product of work.” 


AVING obtained a working knowl- 
edge of the meaning of economics, 
it will now be of interest to trace, 

in the briefest way, its development. 

In the beginning, if we are to accept 
the Biblical version (which could be 
found untrue without harming the argu- 
ment) the economic system was simple 
in the extreme. Wealth consisted solely 
of the fruits of vine and tree, which re- 
produced themselves without man’s labor; 
title to this wealth was vested in “one 
man and one woman ;” these two had only 
to reach out their hands to grasp their 
wealth, and it was there in such abundance 
that all their needs were filled. 


History 


History tells of the development, in the 
centuries after, of the family into the 
tribe, the tribe into the race, and of the 
race into the nation. It also tells of the 
development of man’s needs, real and 
imagined ; and of his self-made machinery 
for supplying those needs. Thus, each 
new era in time brought with it new 
modes of living, new fashions in clothing, 
new standards of morals, personal and 
racial; and each development of this 
sort compelled some alteration of the 
existing economic machinery, whether of 
production, distribution or exchange. 

During these centuries of slow devel- 
opment, the globe was spotted with little 
civilizations, some far more advanced 
than others, but all more or less com- 
pletely self-contained and self-sufficient. 
Hence, while the same economic laws 
governed civilization wherever it existed, 
and in whatever form, nevertheless there 
was not one world-wide economic system, 
embracing all nations and subscribed to 
by practically every nation. 


The Great Change 


It was in the decades that led up to the 
20th century that the great change took 
place which finally culminated in the eco- 
nomic system as we know it today. The 
change was due, almost solely, to the 
strides forward in the field of communi- 
cation. The railroad, the steamboat, the 
telegraph, the telephone, the automobile, 
and finally wireless telephony—these in- 
ventions (all of which, impressively 
enough, were perfected in the last fifty 
years) brought all civilizations together. 
They provided a means of acquainting 
groups in one point of the globe with 
the needs of individuals in another; they 
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led up to a more or less universal price 
level—that is to say, raw materials pro- 
duced, or finished goods manufactured 
began to flow past national boundaries 
and toward wherever a demand for them 
existed, thus developing a world-wide re- 
lationship between supply and demand; 
they necessitated international agreements 
in regard to exchange, and regarding 
“tokens of value,” such as money. 

Although this standardization of the 
economic system, to use a rather cum- 
bersome expression, has not by any means 
reached its limits, and although there may 
still be certain isolated spots in some 
portions of the globe where self-sufficien- 
cy is still the law of the land, neverthe- 
less the movement toward standardiza- 
tion as described above has gone far 
enough to warrant the following asser- 
tion: 

What may have been, in the beginning, 
an economic system made up of two 
human beings possessed of all existing 
wealth which lay within easy reach of 
their hands, has now developed into a 
vast system, embracing the activities of 
more than a billion and a half men and 
women, situated in widely separated por- 
tions of the world, compelled to exert 
constant, unremitting effort toward the 
production of wealth; and, broadly 
speaking, the wealth-getting activities of 
any of these people exert their influence 
upon the activities of all of them, so 
that the trend is constantly toward a per- 
fect standardization, that is, an abso- 
lutely true relationship between supply, 
demand and price on similar articles of 
wealth all over the world. 


Worth Studying 


The brief foregoing analysis, however 
inadequate to the vast subject it touches 
upon, may well be made the subject of 
careful thought and careful study. It 
will serve, perhaps, to suggest how 
speedily the day of commercial aloofness 
and insularity is passing, to how far 
greater an extent the nations of the world 
—or rather, the peoples of the world— 
are becoming dependent for their welfare 
upon one another. More than a thou- 
sand sermons on brotherhood, altruism 
and the like, it shows the growing need 
for a common understanding and for 
world co-operation. 

If any illustration of the theme need 
be given, no better could be cited than 
the World War. Prior to that, the at- 
titude of the average American toward 
the foreigner was the attitude of any 
average individual to a total stranger. 
There seemed to be no important re- 
lationship between the two; each, appar- 
ently, could get along well enough with- 
out the other. Then the war broke out, 
and Americans discovered, just as the 
Frenchmen and the Japanese and the 
Russians, and even the Germans dis- 


covered that a disturbance of commerce 
in one corner of the globe is bound to 
react upon commerce all over the world; 
that a distorted price structure in Europe 
will mean a distorted price structure in 
America; that no nation, under the stand- 
ardized economic system which now 
exists can ignore other nations, but all 
must function under the common laws. 


Dividing and Exploiting Wealth 


From consideration of the economic 
system as an academic proposition, it is 
now of interest to investigate the more 
personal side, having to do with the di- 
vision of wealth and its exploitation. 

Time was when wealth was largely a 
matter of conquest and spoils. The tribe 
with the greatest warriors, or, as later, 
the nation with the greatest armies, were 
the ones who secured most of the avail- 
able natural wealth; and the division of 
the wealth so obtained was often on a 
basis of privilege and patronage—a spoils 
system whose influence extends even 
down to the present day, when not a 
few great family estates represent vast 
domains granted favorite subjects in the 
form of “royal grants” years ago. 

Under those conditions, the production 
of wealth from the natural resources so 
obtained was often by means of slave- 
labor, or labor so poorly paid that it 
might as well have been slave. Fat favor- 
ites sat back in solid comfort, while hu- 
mans, too ignorant to know their strength, 
were lashed into performing the toil. 

Progress here was slow, as slow as 
progress in all phases of civilization, but 
it was irresistable. Gradually, the rights 
of the individual, no matter how lowly 
born, began to assert themselves; and 
eventually these rights became more and 
more nearly supreme. 


The Result 


The movement led up, gradually, to the 
establishment of the business system as 
we know it today. Slave labor gave way 
to paid labor. Money, the token of 
wealth, began to flow more and more 
evenly. Specialization developed among 
the working classes, and the practice of 
raising one’s own food, making one’s 
own clothes and even building one’s own 
home faded out. This specialization be- 
came equally true of industry, nowhere 
better illustrated than by the passage of 
the “general store.” It led to mass pro- 
duction, and mass distribution—the two 
outstanding characteristics of the “cor- 
poration” as we know it, which will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 


Résumé 


The economic system, as we know it today, 
is a vast system, embracing production, dis- 
tribution and prices the world over. 

The system is standardized to a degree; and 
the trend is all toward universal standardiza- 
ne with all peoples subject to the common 
aws. 

With the development of the economic sys- 
tem, there has also developed the rights of 
the individual; also specialization among in- 
dividuals and, resultantly, specialization in in- 
dustry. 

This specialization produced the corporation 
as we know it today. 
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Investors Vigilance Committee 


Conducted by The Magazine of Wall Street in Cooperation With 
the Chambers of Commerce and Other Business Organizations 


issue of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 

Srreet that readers co-operate with 
the Investors’ Vigilance Committee by 
sending in Get-Rich-Quick literature re- 
ceived by them through the mail or other- 
wise, “started something,” as the slang 
phrase is. 

The Post-office Department should not 
show a deficit this year, for it is getting 
the money two ways. It is getting paid 
to carry the literature from the promoters 
and again it is getting paid for carrying 
it from our readers to the Investors’ Vigi- 
lance Committee, which is another way 
of saying that the junk has just poured 
into this office, emphasizing the necessity 
for such work as THE MAGAZINE oF WALL 
STREET has undertaken. 

In addition to the work of tabulating 
and filing the data on hand and that which 
has just come in, several important inves- 
tigations have been instituted and reports 
made direct to the Chambers of Com- 
merce whose secretaries sought advice re- 
garding flotations offered to their mem- 
bers. There are approximately 100 Cham- 
bers of Commerce associated with the 
Investors’ Vigilance Committee now and 
a number of others will join it this month, 
as soon as their boards of directors can 
authorize the secretary to take the nec- 
essary steps. During the summer season 
directors’ meetings were not particularly 
well attended and in many cases were sus- 
pended entirely. 


te suggestion in the August 19th 


Texas on the Job 


Judging from what has been sent in the 
past fortnight, little old Delaware will 
have to look to her laurels as “the mother 
of (stock-selling) inventions.” Texas is 
on the job. It would seem to be a fairly 
good blanket caution for readers of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street to cross their 
fingers every time they look in the direc- 
tion of Fort Worth, where the promoters 
are using special delivery stamps on the 
“This is your last chance before the price 
goes up” letters. Half—even more—of 
the literature that has reached this office 
contains a Fort Worth postmark. Some 
of it even has been mailed under Govern- 
ment postal permits, not because the pro- 
moters are too lazy or too busy to stamp 
their mail in the usual way, but—well, it’s 
like this: 

The postal permit is peculiarly effective 
in the mailing of fake newspapers gotten 
up by promoters and filled with imitation 
news items, all designed to sell the pro- 
moters’ stock to the reader. When these 
imitation publications are wrapped in 
plain newsprint wrappers with a Govern- 
men mailing permit stamped on it, the 
layman who comes only occasionally into 
contact with postal regulations is under 
the impression that he is receiving a bona 
fide newspaper with second-class mailing 
privilege. 
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T is doubtful if the fake stock- 

sellers ever have been as active 
in preparation as they are today. 
The mails already are burdened 
with the appeals to the credulous. 
With a wheat crop approaching 
1,000,000,000 bushels, a 3,000,- 
000,000-bushel corn crop, a cot- 
ton crop of probably 11,000,000 
bales, the steel wages increased 
20 per cent and everything else 
pointing to an era of solid pros- 
perity, the purveyors of fraudulent 
securities see glorious times ahead. 

It begins to look more like an 
oil year in the world of financial 
buncombe and if the expansion of 
activities in this line continues, 
Uncle Sam will have to put on 
special mail trains to carry promo- 
tion mail from Fort Worth and 
one or two other Texas points— 
and to carry back the envelopes 
stuffed with remittances from the 
hard-working but easily worked 
multitude. 

The Investors’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee will go a long way in the 
work of curtailing the effective- 
ness of the operations of the se- 
curity confidence men, with, of 
course, the cooperation of the 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
business organizations of the coun- 
try. 

Readers of The Magazine of 
Wall Street will greatly help the 
campaign by sending in all litera- 
ture they may receive through the 
mails or otherwise. It is surprising 
to note the wide territory covered 
by the crooked stock operators. 
From Canada, from Nebraska and 
from Virginia, in one day recently, 
there came samples of the pros- 
pectus and selling-letters put out 
by the same Texas oil promotion. 











This practice of using a Government 
mailing permit, thereby bringing the Gov- 
ernment into unknowing partnership in a 
cofidence game, illustrates the shrewd- 
ness of those who are preying upon the 
untrained investors in this country. It is 
on a par with the scheme used very suc- 
cessfully by one of the bucket shops that 
went out of business when THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET exposed the methods 
employed by those crooks. This bucket 
shop circularized small business men and 
wage earners in the smaller communities. 
It relied greatly upon the ability of its 
mail to make an impression upon the re- 
cipient even before it had been opened 
and read. The time-worn method of 
adopting an envelope of striking design 
did not appeal to this cunning bucket-shop 
operator. For 35 cents he had a rubber 
stamp made reading “BY AEROMAIL 
IF POSSIBLE.” An office boy stamped 
this in a conspicuous place on the front 
of every envelope, where the postmark 


would not obscure it. The effectiveness 
of the bait was increased threefold. At 
least, the operator boasted that this little 
trick had increased the percentage of the 
returns of his circularizing of “prospects” 
by 300 per cent. 


Some Interesting Illustrations 


It is interesting to notice how quickly 
an effective “effort” by one of the gang 
In one day’s mail we 
three interesting 


is copied by others. 
received for analysis 
illustrations of this. 

When the first envelope was opened, it 
contained at first glance a stock certifi- 
cate for one share in the “————— Quick 
Action Syndicate.” The endorsement on 
the back indicated the certificate was 
issued to “U. R. Wise.” It was further 
decorated with this: 


AT LAST! Something more than a 
Stock Certificate for your dollar. 
Today is Dollar Day for you! 

Is it worth a dollar to have your con- 
fidence in your fellow man restored? 
Here’s your share in a real oppor- 
tunity. 


The second envelope contained what 
appeared to be a stock certificate for 10 
shares in the “ — Quick Action Syn- 
dicate.” Except that it was issued by an- 
other company, it was almost an exact 
duplicate of the first one. It was issued 
also to “U. R. Wise” and carried these ap- 
peals: 


AT LAST! Something more than a 
Stock Certificate for your money. 
Today is Dollar Day for you! 

Is it worth ten dollars to have your 
confidence in your fellow man re- 
stored? 

Here’s your share in a real oppor- 
tunity. 


It will be observed that the only differ- 
ence between the’ two is that one man 
figures it is worth only a dollar to restore 
confidence in one’s fellow man, while the 
second group of stock-sellers figures it 
may be worth $10. 

The third make-believe certificate in this 
day’s mail was for a non-stipulated num- 
ber of shares in a Texas oil company, 
issued to “U. B. Wise,” but it contained 
no sales talk on the back. 

The most astonishing thing about this 
literature is that the selling patter of the 
two “Quick Action Syndicates” is iden- 
tical throughout. The other side of each 
imitation stock certificate is adorned with 
the photograph of the head of the syndi- 
cate, conveying the information that his 
nickname is “Quick Action.” Both are 
located in Fort Worth, Texas. There are 
three pages of imitation typewritten mat- 
ter, word for word the same in each 
“effort,” except that the one calls for $1 

(Continued on page 725) 
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Public Utilities 


The Position of the Gas Stocks 


More Prominent Utilities in This 
Field Singled Out For Anaylsis 
By PERRY A. EMERSON 


HE gas industry deserves careful 
consideration at this time for three 
reasons: 
1—The industry has in immediate 
prospect its period of greatest pros- 
perity. 
2—Comprising the industry are a 
number of the most strongly in- 
trenched and best managel utility 
corporations. 
3—The shares of some of these 
companies do not appear to have 
over-discounted either present worth 
or prospects; and in at least two im- 
portant cases appear particularly at- 
tractive. 


It is not as a source of light that gas 
possesses its chief possibilities. Despite 
the perfection of gas-light appliances, 
which have bolstered up this department 
of the industry very materially, electric 
light has outstripped it in popularity and 
keeps forging ahead. 

Where gas has gained most has been 
in the field of domestic and quasi-domes- 
tic heating and cooking, Gas furnaces, 
gas-heated boilers, and gas ranges have 
been in increasingly wide use in private 
homes, apartments and hotels, and give 
promise of growing further in favor 
against the competition of both electricity 
and coal. 

That the principal growth should be 
in these branches is a very favorable in- 
dication. It means enlarged demands on 
present lines, for the most part, rather 
than a demand for installation of new 
lines at a resultant high cost. How great 
these “enlarged demands” are liable to 
be may be judged by the experience of 
the industry since hot-water heaters were 
introduced. Where these devices have 
been installed in gas-using homes, they 
are found to have produced an increase 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 cubic feet a 
month in the average rate of consump- 
tion, or over 100% of the previous aver- 
age consumption rate. The industry is 
ideally equipped to profit from such a 
situation, since its costs do not rise in 
the same proportion as gross revenues, 
at least up to the point where new ca- 
pacity must be installed. 

In addition to the enlarged domestic 
market for gas, the outlook is for in- 
creasing use of gas furnaces in heavy- 
duty industrial equipment. Gas engines 
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also give promise of substantial develop- 
ment. 

Combining all these factors, the pro- 
jected expenditure by the gas industry 
of 255 millions for extensions and addi- 
tions to meet new service demands in 
the coming year becomes understandable, 
as well as the forecast, made above, of a 
period of unexampled prosperity in the 
industry. 


Investment Phases 


The investor who wishes to participate 
in the prospective development of the gas 
industry as outlined above finds that the 
securities of a very representative group 
of gas companies are available for in- 
vestment on the Stock Exchange. In at 
least two cases, these securities appear 
prime investment mediums. Brief anal- 
yses of the individual concerns follow: 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 


Organized: 1906. 

Properties: Quarter of a million acres of na- 
tural gas rights in West Virginia and Kentucky, 
having estimated potential flow of 121,000,000 
cubic feet daily. Leased pipe line system of 183 
miles. Electric, street railway and water supply 
business in Northern Kentucky. Acquired rights 
to properties of United Fuel Gas in 1915, com- 
prising 800,000 acres gas rights and 1,500 miles 
pipe line. 

Principal Communities Served: Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Springfield, Louisville, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and outlying districts. 

Capitalization. 

Capital Stock (Par $100; Current 
Dividend Rate $6)........... 
Funded Debt.......cccccsccseccce 


HE resources of Columbia Gas & 

Electric mark it as one of the most 
fully contained units in the industry. In 
addition to its natural and artificial gas 
properties, it owns electric plants, trac- 
tion systems, its own coal mines, substan- 
tial oil lands, which are operated in con- 
junction with its natural gas supply, and 
an extensive pipe line system. 

The main revenues of the company are 
derived from its natural gas business. 
Production here has been maintained at 
a very even rate in recent years, as the 
following tabulation shows: 


Gas Sold 
Year (M. cu. ft.) 
ER TNE TRE ET ee RA 17,466,125 
Re ree Sen 15,880,527 
PSR er aa 14,372,716 
ee re: 18,256,927 
a 15,593,047 


A large extraction of gasoline is had 
from the company’s gas production. Over 
the period shown in the table, the com- 
pany has produced as high as 3,744,327 
gallons in one year (1920) and nearly 
equalled this record last year. 

Fifty-one per cent ownership in the 
United Fuel Gas Co., acquired by Colum- 
bia seven years ago, has been an impor- 
tant source of revenue, largely from na- 
tural gas and casinghead gasoline. Spe- 
cifically, the United Fuel purchase has bol- 
stered up Columbia’s “other income” ac- 
count from a little over half a million 
dollars annually in 1915 to well over two 
and one-half million—or 5 times as much 
—in 1921. The “other income” in 1921, 
by the way, was equivalent to more than 
$1.30 a share on Columbia stock. 

For all of Columbia’s natural re- 
sources, the company might nevér have 
been so conspicuously successful had it 
not been under the direction of a most 
capable executive organization. The man- 
agement, besides its enterprising activities 
in the building up of new business, has 
maintained a strikingly even ratio be- 
tween gross income and expenses, per- 
mitting the company to profit to the full- 
est from business gains. This is illus- 
trated by the growth in earnings in re- 
cent years—from a deficit in 1912, a 
profit of less than $300,000 in 1914 and 
1915, to a profit of some $4,000,000 in 
1920 and $3,500,000 in 1921. 

Recent earnings have been helped by 
the general trade revival and particularly 
by a change in the company’s City of 
Cincinnati contract, which has been 
raised from a 35-cent basis (per thousand 
cubic feet) to a 50-cent basis. As a re- 
sult of these and other factors the earn- 
ings in the first half of this year showed 
over $3,000,000 in excess of fixed charges, 
or more than the dividend requirements 
for the entire year. 


No additions have been made to Co- 
lumbia’s capitalization (as outlined above) 
in the last nine years, which reflects the 
values that must have been plowed back 
into the property. Dividends, inaugurated 
at $4 a year in 1917, are now being paid 
at the rate of $6, and amply covered. If 
the company continues its current results, 
a higher dividend rate would not be un- 
justified. 

The stock has forged steadily ahead 
since it sold around 14 six years ago, 
and recently scored a record high of 
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above 99. At that price, it yields a 
trifle over 6%; and considering the 
values behind it and the earning power 
of the company the shares seem fully 
worth this price as a public utility in- 
vestment. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Organized: 1905. 

Properties: Gas and electric plants, manufac- 
iring light, heat and power; a street railway, 
id hydro-electric and steam power stations. 
Principal Communities Served: San Francis- 
, Oakland, Sacramento, Berkley and surround- 
g townships in northern and central California. 


Capital Outstanding : 


ee GO, Be Ska dececacceds $40,000,000 
eee eee 47,600 
Common (Par $100; Current 

Dividend $5).......+-..0. 34,000,000 


Funded Debt............ 136,000,000 
COMPLETE record of the ramifica- 
tions, physical and financial, of Pa- 

ific Gas & Electric would require at 
east four full pages of this Magazine. 
It is an outstanding factor in the utility 
world and one of the most important in- 
fluences in the development of hydro- 
lectric power. 

The past ten years have witnessed an 
immense growth in the Pacific Gas struc- 
ture, reflected in an increase of over 50% 
in the funded debt since 1917 and the flo- 
tation of over $12,000,0000 of preferred 
stock. The greatest activity now centers 
on the Pit River installation, which has 
been described previously in these col- 
umns. 

To give an indication of the company’s 
scope, recent results, and outlook, the fol- 
lowing summary is submitted: 

As now constituted, the company sells 
gas and electricity for light, heat and 
power; operates a street railway and fur- 
nishes water for territory which includes 
eight out of twelve of the largest cities 
in California. Altogether, the company 
furnishes electricity to over 231 towns 
with a total estimated population of 
nearly 1,300,000; gas to 59 towns, with a 
population of 1,200,000, and water to 26 
towns. Its street railway system com- 
prises the entire service of Sacramento, 
and covers over 44 miles of track. 

Since 1914, the company’s gross oper- 
ating revenues have risen to $37,000,000 
annually, or an increase of over 118%; 
its electricity sales have increased 126%, 
its gas sales 50%, and the number of its 
consumers nearly 60%. 

Pacific Gas’ great physical expansion 
has necessitated a large increase in cap- 
italization, funded debt since 1917 having 
risen over 50%, and over $12,000,000 of 
preferred stock having been sold in the 
last ten years. The preferred has been 
sold largely to consumers, and is proving 
a factor in building good will. 

Despite the huge capital investment, 
which could not exert its full influence 
on earnings for some years, the company 
is returning at the rate of nearly $12 a 
share this year, or an increase of 50% 
over last year’s results. 

The company’s common stock has 
recently been strong, moving up from 
around 63 to above 80. At the latter 


price, there is » vield of slightly mere 
for SEPTEMBER 2. 
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,and higher rates). 


than 6.30%, which is attractive in view 
of Pacific Gas & Electric’s literally tre- 
mendous resources and the prospects 
for a great enlargement of earnings 
when the effects of the newer installa- 
tions begin to show. 


PHILADELPHIA CO. 


Organized: 1871. 
Properties: Besides extensive properties oper- 
ated in its own right, Philadelphia Co. is directly 
or indirectly interested as a holding company in 
a number of public service corporations dealing 
in natural and artificial gas, electric light and 
power, oil, street railway transportation, and 
several miscellaneous lines. 
Principal Communities Served: 
Territory and West Virginia. 
Capital Outstanding: 
6% Cum. Pid. (Par $50)...... $14,547,700 
5% Pid. (Par $50)........s05:. 1,442,450 
Common (Par $50; Current Divi- 
dend Rate $3)......+-.s++s 
Funded Debt.......cccccsseses 


Pittsburgh 


42,943,000 
47,473,000 


HILADELPHIA CO. was made the 

subject of an exhaustive analysis in 
our August 5th issue, when it was se- 
lected as “the best $3 stock” (that is, the 
most attractive listed investment issue 
paying $3 a year in dividends). No fur- 
ther comment is needed, although it may 
be mentioned that, since the above an- 
alysis appeared, the issue has advanced 
from 38 to well above 42. It still ap- 
pears a good investment medium. 


PEOPLE’S GAS, LIGHT & COKE 
OF CHICAGO 


Organized: 1855. 

Properties: Extensive facilities for the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas, of which over 
22 billion feet were manufactured last 
year. 

Principal Communities Served: 
environs. 

Capital Outstanding: 

Capital Stock (par $100; current 

Dividend Rate $5)...... . $38,500,000 

Pee DBs oc nencteoccscess 46,177,000 


cubic 


Chicago and 


HILE People’s Gas is entitled to con- 

sideration as one of the best man- 
aged properties in the utility world, the 
company is under the handicaps attendant 
upon specialization in one line; and is 
furthermore somewhat unfortunate in 
respect to the attitude toward it ‘of the 
municipal and state authorities. 

The company’s record was more than 
good from the time of its formation up 
to 1915. In that year, however, condi- 
tions in its highly specialized field were 
adverse in the extreme. With no other 
resources to fall back upon, the full ef- 
fects of the reversal were exhibited in the 
company’s financial results, profits of $7 
to $8 per share previously earned being 
transformed into deficits, or earnings of 
less than $1 a share in the years 1917 to 
1920. 

The company’s position was immensely 
strengthened last year by the improve- 
ment registered in conditions (lower costs 
Earnings immediately 
reflected the change, soaring to above $11 
a share for the period. 

Dividends, which were halted in 1917, 
were resumed at the current rate early 
this year. The result was a sharp ad- 








vance in the stock from around 55 to 
above 93. At the current price of 92, 
the issue returns only a little more than 
5.40%. 

While People’s Gas is distinctly a 
corporation to be reckoned with, its 
more recent record scarcely reflects the 
stability that might be desired in an 
investment security. The present price 
of the stock does not compare favorably 
with that of other companies mentioned 
in this review which are no less in a 
position to pay larger dividends and 
for this reason it does not appear par- 
ticularly attractive at this price. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS OF NEW 


Organized: 1884. 
Properties: Extensive facilities for manufac 
ture and distribution of gas, as well as for manu 


facture of mantels and special appliances using 
gas as fuel. : 
Principal York 
City. 
Capital outstanding: 
Capital Stock (Par $100, Cur- 
Dividend Rate $8)......... 
Funded Debt.......... sone 


Communities Served: New 


$ 100,000,000 
20,000,000 
CONSOLIDATED GAS, which has 

been the subject of frequent reviews 
has made striking 
months and appears 


in these columns, 
progress in recent 
to be better situated in its enormously 
profitable field than ever before in its 
history. 

A chief development was the judicial 
sanction given early this year for the $1.25 
rate (per 1000 cubic feet) charged by the 
company for gas, which decision release¢ 
large sums impounded pending the de- 
cision and representing the difference be- 
tween the rate actually paid and the rate 
the city held to be equitable. These 
sums are estimated at more than $20,- 
000,000 in all. 

A development of even sig- 
nificance was the recent calling in of a 
$25,000,000 convertible bond issue three 
and one-half years before maturity, leav- 
ing the company with a funded debt of 
only $20,000,000 in the form of notes fall- 
ing due this year. It is believed that 
these notes can and will be taken up 
without resort to financing. 

Besides reducing its funded debt, the 
company has also increased its dividend 
rate from $1.75 to $2 quarterly. 

While there is no disposition in official 
quarters to paint an over-optimistic pic- 
ture of the Consolidated Gas situation, the 
facts point to one of the most prosperous 
years in the company’s history. Continued 
growth seems inevitable, resulting from 
the expansion of sales for heating ap- 
pliances, which, as described early in this 
article, is a lucrative source of revenue 
for such a company. 


greater 


Current earnings are estimated at 
about $20 per share, against the divi- 
dend of $8. The stock offers a yield of 
nearly 6%. Considering the values 
behind it and the fertile field in which 
the company is engaged, it would be 
difficult to find a more promising utility 
investment. 
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Rapid Improvement in Zinc Industry 


Increasing Demand, With Diminishing Supply in Face of Greater 


Production, Indicates Rising Profits for the Zinc Companies 


F the reduction in the unsold stocks 

of zinc in the United States from over 

92,000 tons in July, 1921, to 64,000 
tons in February, 1922, was a favorable 
statistical influence in the zinc industry 
(as pointed out in a review of the zinc 
shares in the April 1 issue of THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Street), then the subse- 
quent reduction of these stocks to 28,000 
tons in July, 1922, is still better, for this 
supply represents less than a month’s con- 
sumption. This will be made clear by in- 
spection of the accompanying table of zinc 
statistics. 

It will be observed that prior to August, 
1921, production was greater than con- 
sumption, and stocks of zinc at smelters 
were increasing monthly. However, in 
August the tide turned, and shipments in- 
creased faster than production, so that in 
every month following, without exception, 
unsold stocks fell off, thereby improving 
the statistical position of the metal, stabil- 
izing prices and encouraging producers to 
resume or increase their activities. 

Production advanced sharply in October 
1921, and was steady thereafter until May 


By C. S. HARTLEIGH 


of this year, when industrial demand for 
the metal was reflected in a more rapid 
rise in price and encouraged greater ac- 
tivity by several thousand retorts. The 
market price of zinc has increased nearly 
two cents during the past year, or from 
4.19c. to 6.15c. a pound, a rise of approxi- 
mately 47%. 

During the past few months the im- 
provement in underlying conditions in the 
zinc industry has been accompanied by a 
gradual but moderate advance in the mar- 
ket price of the shares, and this edging 
upward can be attributed to the gradual 
absorption of these shares, more particu- 
larly of the more popular speculative 
issues, by those who were in a position 
to appreciate the transition that was in 
progress. 

Such a situation is almost invariably fol- 
lowed by a market advanced at more than 
the average rate, and if this advance is not 
already well under way when this article 
is read, a promising opportunity in zinc 
shares is still available. 

Part of the rise in price from 5c. to 6c. 
was no doubt due to speculative buying 














STATISTICS OF FIVE ZINC COMPANIES 
s Butte & Butte Cop. Callahan New 
Compeny Am. Zinc, Lead & Sm. Superior & Zinc Zinc & Lead Jersey Zinc 
Stoc Pfd. om, ‘om. Com. Com. Com. 
DE -sicdiawas 96,560 193,120 290,198 600,000 464,990 420,000 
ee eeseceee $25 5 $10 $5 $10 $100 
Last { ee May 1920 Nov. 1920 Sept.1920 June1918 Dec.1920 Aug. 1922 
Div Amount.. $1.50 $1.00 $1.25 $0.50 $0.5: $2.00 
Price Range: 
GRATES: 5914-25% = 2134-5% 2914-8 11%4-3% 2034-4 300-127 
p(y) ieeeeeaeee 1074-287 1434-834 2214-1034 64 8% | T4-8% 158-110 
Pebeanes . . 8%4-5% _1154-5% 14734-1243 
Sales in i921... 65,550 46.750, 124.000 sioo0 szasoo "S708" 
% Turnover ... 68.0 24.2 42. 13.5 84.1 0.9 
Net Earnings: 
faa $75.62 $34.88 $31.79 0 6.67 82.00 
EE teceitand ines, 9.44 2.77 0.94 $0.20 0 ot 
3.70 0 2.17 1.03 0.81 28.34 
Dt ncmcaawe Def. 0 2.98 0 0.99 25.59 
ceseteten Def. 0 0.65 1.77 0.69 18.91 
ASI Def. 0 Def. Def. Def. 5.19 
Dividends Paid:. 
i eae $3.00 $12.50 $34.00 0 6.00 76.00 
DT nike wanes 6.00 2.00 6.65 0 00 wae 
. hiay a éuke 6.00 0 0 0.50 1.75 -20.00 
ET ‘exeanieece 6.00 0 0 0 . 20.00 
 eenan 6.00 0 0 0 2.00 *16.00 
EE, <stiedc a arardes 0 0 0 0 0 8.00 
DE etectacs 0 0 0 0 0 6.00TT 
Funded Debt ... 1,370,900 None None N 4,00 
P. and L. Surplus 2,015,356 2,764,655 815,501 504,044 - ine 
Net as 
are 2,446,700 2,023,296 652,00 245, 
Cash and Liberty . P _— ’ 
Bonds or Ctfs. 338,060 1,357,465 441,851 115,733 t 
* And 20% in stock. 
t Company makes no report of financial condition. 
tt Annual rate $8.00. 
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of the metal, and although this means 
that unknown stocks are held by operators, 
in addition to the smelter stocks, this zinc 
is in strong hands, however, and will n 
doubt be readily absorbed, especially if 
the ratio of supply and demand continues 
at anywhere near its recent trend. Fron 
now on speculative buying is likely to be 
a factor of decreasing importance, and 
demand will depend more upon actual in 
dustrial requirements. 

A temporary lull in demand during the 
past week or two may no doubt be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the coal situation has 
interfered with the activities of large gal- 
vanizers, but in spite of this, few impor- 
tant sales at less than 6.15c. are on record 

Stocks of zinc in England are not large, 
but the consumption there is somewhat 
retarded as compared to improvement in 
this country, and few if any orders for 
foreign account have come into our own 
market recently. However, export sales 
of sheet zinc have been encouraging, more 
particularly in Mexico and South America, 
with some demand from Canada and 
Alaska, attributed largely to more active 
demand for zinc roofing and shingles. 

Zine oxide has been in fair demand in 
the motor-car industry, and paint manu- 
facturers have absorbed a considerable 
quantity. 


New Jersey Zinc Company 


This is the leading company in its field, 
and the trend of its earnings may be con- 
sidered indicative of the possibilities of 
a well regulated representative of the in- 
dustry. During the year 1921, and the 
first half of 1922, the earnings have been 
reported quarterly as follows: 


ee Re ee 
2nd Quarter.......... 583,927 


3rd Quarter.........- 763,653 
a 654,697 
1922: Ist Quarter.......... 1,086,080 
2nd OQuarter.....00<0< 1,685,645 


These figures certainly reflect improve- 
ment, not only for the company but also 
for the industry. The stock is closely 
held, as might be assumed after reference 
to the table on this page, showing its mod- 
erate price range and meagre turn-over. 
Its dividend record which dates from 1906, 
explains why the stock is held largely for 
investment, and is therefore of only mild 
speculative interest. For a more extended 
analysis of this company see page 712. 
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ZINC METAL STATISTICS 


Stocks at 
Smelters 
Tons 
75,952 
78,020 
80,990 
79,581 
83,721 
89,889 
92,408 


Av. Price 


Retorts in 
Cts. Per Lb. 


Operation 





20,480 
19,781 
24,849 


24,910 
22,454 


14,367 
14/538 


21,135 


December 22,013 


1922 
anuary 
‘ebruary 

March . 





86,549 
81,135 
70,824 


67,049 
66,608 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


In line with the genera! improvement 
f the zinc industry during the current 
year, the earnings for this company during 
the first quarter show operating profits 
of a little over $50,000 before deprecia- 
tion and depletion. This compares with 
a loss of nearly $100,000 in the first three 
months of the previous year. During the 
second quarter of 1922, profits before de- 
preciation and depletion charges amounted 
to over $110,000. 

The company’s plants are operating at 
a little over 30% of their smelting capacity, 
most of the activity being in the zinc de- 
partment, as lead smelting has not yet be- 
come profitable for this company. The 
company’s zinc oxide plants, originally 
planned for an output of about 7,500 tons 
of zinc oxide annually, has been operating 
at the rate of over 10,000 tons annually, 
with good demand for its product. 

The company is in a fairly good finan- 
cial condition, with working capital at 
about $2,400,000 after the purchase of 
$100,000 bonds of the Granby Co., its sub- 
sidiary. 

As predicted in our last reference to the 
preferred shares of this company (April 
Ist issue) the preferred shares have ad- 
vanced from their zone of accumulation 
between thirty-five and forty, and are now 
selling around 45. 

At this level they still offer an attrac- 
tive long-pull speculation. The com- 
mon shares are interesting only from 
a purely speculative view-point and of 
the two, the preferred is the desirable 
speculation though, of course, the com- 
mon stock may respond to the specula- 
tive influences of the better zinc market. 


Butte & Superior Mining Co. 


Since our last reference to this com- 
pany (April Ist issue) the expensive and 
embarrassing litigation with the Mineral 
Separation North American Corp. has 
been settled by the payment of something 
less than $1,000,000 out of the $1,300,000 
impounded with the courts to protect the 
verdict given Mineral Separation Corpo- 
ration. The balance of about $400,000 was 
returned to Butte & Superior’s treasury. 
for SEPTEMBER 2, 1922 


Butte & Superior is now the licensed user 
of concentration processes for zinc and 
copper ores. The company now starts 
with a clean slate so far as litigation is 
concerned, and faces a brighter future. 
The speculative outlook for the stock 
has improved during the past few 
months, particularly since the settle- 
ment of the litigation, and offers an 
attractive purchase for those in a posi- 
tion to hold for a period. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Co. 


This company’s properties are operated 
under lease to the Anaconda Copper Min- 


ing Co., which also owns control of the 
outstanding shares. The property re- 
mained shut down during 1921 and the 
first half of 1922, but operations have been 
resumed recently, with about 125 men 
employed, and with the expectation that 
the output will reach normal some time 
this month. 

The common shares have recovered 
a few points above their low level, and 
offer a rather slow and unattractive 
speculation, as compared to most of the 
other zinc shares. 


Callahan Zinc Lead Co. 


Early in June the directors decided to 
increase the company’s capitalization from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 shares with the view 
of issuing these shares from time to time 
for cash to be employed in acquisition of 
new properties and expansion of opera- 
tions. On July 24th, at a special meeting 
of the stockholders, the increase in capi- 
talization was ratified, and the directors 
contemplate the sale of about 20% of the 
new stock issue this year. The stockhold- 
ers will be given the right to subscribe 
for the new stock, at $10 par value, at 
such times as the directors may consider 
expedient in order to properly carry out 
their plan. 

The company is in fair financial con- 
dition, and has no indebtedness aside from 
current accounts payable. 

Following the accumulation around 
$5 to $6 a share, the stock rose to $11, 
thereafter settling down to around $8, 
at which figure it appears to be a good 
low priced mining speculation, with 
favorable long-pull possibilities. 





How Copper Stocks are Rated 


A Re-rating of the Copper Issues Analyzed in 
the Aug. 19 Issue of the Magazine of Wall Street 


ZINE OF WALL Street, Mr. Dowst’s 


ig the August 19 issue of THe Maca- 
analysis and ratings of the leading 


copper stocks was published. It will be 
remembered that these issues were rated 
somewhat differently from the usual 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET style and we 
are therefore giving our own ratings. Mr. 
Dowst’s ratings and our own are mainly 
identical so far as the weight put on each 
factor is concerned; the difference being 
the manner of presenting the net rating 


which, according to the MAGAZINE oF 
Watt SrReEeEtT system, is expressed in full 
units whereas in Mr. Dowst's rating they 
are expressed in percentages. We believe 
that ours is a simpler method and of 
greater value to the student of securities. 

It will be noticed in this analysis that 
Chino and Utah is given the highest rating 
among the listed coppers. The lowest 
rating is given to Inspiration and to Ne- 
vada Consolidated as being the relatively 
weaker members of the group. 
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Stock acter 


Anaconda 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chile 
Chino 
Greene-Cananea 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
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COPPER STOCKS RATED 


Manage- 


Maximum Rating, 30 Points. 


Net 
Rating 


Earn. 
Power 
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ment Record Strength 
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Trade Tendencies 








Business Interests Cautious 


Strike Situation and Transportation Diffi- 
culties Interfere With Free Flow of Goods 





STEEL 














Difficult Situation 


HE set-back sustained by the steel in- 
dustry on account of the coal strike 
has reached rather considerable pro- 

portions as comparison of the present rate 
of production around 60% of capacity with 
75% previously attained, will indicate. Pro- 
ducers generally cherish no illusions with 
respect to the seriousness of the present 
situation notwithstanding partial settle- 
ment of the coal strike through the Cleve- 
land agreement. The effect of renewed 
production of coal at a portion of the 
mines is not likely to be felt at the steel 
mills in view of the fact that full opera- 
tions in all fields cannot be expected to 
aid the industry, from the standpoint of 
fuel supplies, for some time on account 
of priority orders, car shortages and other 
causes. It is altogether probable that the 
industry’s condition will grow somewhat 
worse before it turns for the better and 
complete resumption of iron and steel 
production can hardly be hoped for much 
before the close of the year even with 
final settlement of current labor disputes. 

Consumption of steel has suffered along 
with demand, buyers generally being 
affected by the same adverse influences. 
Inasmuch as statistical information with 
regard to consumption of iron and steel 
is not available, as it is with production, 
it is difficult to accurately gauge the ex- 
tent of current demand. It is nevertheless 
safe to infer that purchasing for future 
delivery has been largely discouraged by 
the uncertain outlook but the more im- 
mediate demand is pressing, buyers con- 
tinuing to offer premiums. 

Price levels generally reflect existing 
conditions of scarcity and urgency of im- 
mediate requirements, a slowly rising ten- 
dency having developed. Higher costs of 
production, occasioned by rising fuel and 
iron prices, are of course to be considered 
in viewing the upward trend of. steel 
prices. Bars, shapes and plates are quoted 
at a minimum of 1.80 cents, an increase 
of $4.00 a ton within thirty days, while 
the independent mills are asking as high 
as 2.50 cents. Sheets and pipe have like- 
wise advanced. Pig iron for immediate 
delivery is generally in strong demand 
but available supplies are limited, which 
results in steady appreciation of prices. 
What course quotations on iron and steel 
will take when the present pressure is 
698 








COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades Used and Unit 
of Measure) 


1922 
Low _Last* 
$28.00 $36.75 





Copper on 
Petroleum (4)... 
Coal (5) 
Cotton (6) 
Wheat (7) 


Coffee (11) 
Rubber (12).... 
Wool (13) 
Tobacco (14)... 
Sugar (15).... 
Sugar (16).... 
Paper (17)..... 


* August 23. 


(1) Open Hearth billets, $ pst ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) Electrolytic, 
c. per pound; tah Pennsylvania, § pee bar- 
rel; (5) Pool No. 11, $ ton; (6) Spot, 
New York, c. per pound; (7) No. 2 Red, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 3 Yellow, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (9) Sight, Chicago, 
$ per bushel; (10) Top, Heavies, Chicago, 
c. per Ib.; (11) Rio, No. 7, Spot, c. _ 

7 First Latex —— c. per Ib.; 
(18) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, c. per Ib.; 
(14) Medium Burleigh, Kentucky, — per 
Ib.; (15) Raw Cubas 96° Full Duty, c. per 
Ib.; (16) Refined, c. per Ib.; (17) News- 
print per carload roll, c. per Ib. 


THE TREND 


STEEL—Future prospects continue 
promising but present outlook 
clouded. Industry faces further 
restriction of output. Prices rising 
as tonnage grows scarcer. De- 
mand lessened by uncertainties. 
Recovery likely to be slow. 

METALS—Undertone of copper market 
strong. Current buying affected 
somewhat by the Iabor troubles. 
Greater activity expected when 
situation clears and higher prices 
probable. Outlook for lead and 
zinc is also good. 

OIL—More settled conditions prevail 
and prices of crude oil appear to 
have reached point of stability, for 
the present at least. Recent cut- 
ting has placed the industry in a 
stronger position for the future. 

SUGAR—Statistical position very 
strong and still higher prices 
expected later on. 

SUMMARY—Business is still struggling 
with the blighting effects of labor 
difficulties but fundamental con- 
ditions remain sound. Commodity 
prices are still gently rising, the 
upward tendency being emphasized 
in some cases by urgency of imme- 
diate needs, and money continues 
easy. Production, however, has 
been checked in many instances, 
and the movement of goods is 
hampered by transportation diffi- 
culties. which tends to make busi- 
ness interests cautious and re- 
stricts activity pending settlement 
of the strikes. The pent-up de- 
mand suggested by this develop- 
ment indicates extraordinary ac- 
tivity when the situation clears, 
while the excellent crop outlook 
contributes an element of con- 
siderable importance to the pros- 
pect for rapid recovery. 
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lifted, is of course largely problematical, 
nevertheless, current levels suggest some 
easing off when normal conditions are re- 
stored, other things remaining equal. 

Although the present prospect is ren- 
dered dubious by the prolongation of the 
two strikes, and the industry has suffered 
relatively more than most others, the fu- 
ture continues to hold encouragement as 
steel remains in a fundamentally strong 
position. 
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Production Increasing 


The textile industries, in so far as dis- 
tributive interests are concerned, have 
generally adopted a waiting attitude occa- 
sioned partly by uncertainties attending 
the labor troubles and partly by general 
opposition to price advances on the part 
of retail interests who are in turn influ- 
enced by the attitude of the consumer. 
Although the question of prices is still a 
stumbling block in the trade, it is probable 
that the tendency to emphasize this fac- 
tor will gradually lessen as fall and win- 
ter activity quicken demand and competi- 
tive buying comes into greater evidence. 

The multiplicity of small orders flow- 
ing to jobbers augurs well for the future 
and is having an effect in giving these 
interests greater confidence in the out- 
look. The excellent crop prospect and 
impending style changes, which will bring 
a demand for greater yardage of material, 
are further causes operating to improve 
sentiment among these interests. Further- 
more, tariff legislation has progressed suf- 
ficiently to enable the trade to prepare 
for the new schedules, thus eliminating 
an element of uncertainty. 

Production in all lines is gradually in- 
creasing, even the New England mills 
most seriously affected by wage disputes 
are slowly making gains as workers con- 
tinue to drift back to their occupations. 
The cotton-goods trade has been affected 
by the erratic behavior of prices in the 
raw cotton market the instability tending 
to induce caution and making for rela- 
tive inactivity in finished goods. 

The leading interest in the woolen 
manufacturing industry has withdrawn 
many of its Spring fabrics from the mar- 
ket, these having been sold out shortly 
after they were offered to the trade. 
Prices on Spring goods, which were es- 

(Continued on page 700) 
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OR twenty years or so 
we've all been hearing 
iy, Barnum’s classic re- 
mame’) mark — “The public 
likes to be fooled.” 

The public has always enjoyed 
this biting comment because it 
came from America’s best loved 
showman. 

But probably many of us had 
our fingers crossed even as we 
nodded approval. 

* * * 


The past two years in the tire 
business has been a pretty good 
test of Barnum’s famous saying. 

If the public liked to be fooled here 
was its heart’s content. “‘Big Discounts” 
to the right. “Special Sales’’ to the left. 
“Bargains” on every corner. 

Certainly no man who kept his eyes 
and ears open missed seeing the attempt 
to fool the public by drawing its atten- 
tion away from the essentials of real 
value. 

Why did car-owners refuse to lower 
their quality standards—why did more 
people than ever go to quality tires? 

Especially U. S. Royal Cords, which 
they used more and more to measure 
the market when they wanted a test of 
value. 

In one way of speaking, Royal Cord 
leadership grew out of the confusing 
conditions put upon the tire buyer. 











Current prices on United States 
Passenger Car Tires and 
Tubes are not subject to Fed- 
eral Excise Tax, the tax 
having been included. 








United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
VU. S. Tire Co. 
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Where Barnum Went Wrong 


The car-owner, being a practical per- 
son, as a rule, did the practical thing. 

He bought U. S. Royal Cord quality 
—and stuck to it. 

The legitimate dealer lined up with 
the U. S. Royal Cord policy—and stuck 
to it. 

The makers of Royal Cord Tires said 
“Go to a legitimate dealer” — and. stuck 
to it. 

* *~ * 


Perhaps Barnum intended his re- 
mark about the public to be taken 
with a grain of salt. Note that 
he always gave his customers a 
whale of a money’s 
worth. 
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Fifty-three 
Factories 





[U.S. Royal 


United States ® Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest 
Rubb r Organization in the World 





Two hundred and 





Cord Tires? 


thirty-five Branches 
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TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 698) 











tablished by the leading company early in 
the month, were generally lower than had 
been hoped for, with the result that they 
were well received. 

Operations at the silk mills are increas- 
ing as demand for finished goods contin- 
ues to broaden, buying being more diversi- 
fied than for some time. Brocades and 
fancy silks are becoming increasingly 
popular, calling for production from 
looms that have long been idle. Crepes 
are, however, the feature of the silk 
goods market, as they have been for a 
considerable period recently. 

Broadly, the textile industry is on the 
way to slow but steady improvement. 
Prices are generally steady and while the 
need for stimulating sales through the 
maintenance of attractive price levels is 
still paramount, suggesting rather narrow 
margins of profit, it is entirely probable 
that producing interests will have little 
difficulty in making a good showing 





PAPER 











Industry Gaining 


Newsprint continues to feature with no 
indications of any falling off in record- 
breaking activity. The first advance in 
quotations from $70 to $75 a ton some 
weeks ago merely stimulated demand as 
buyers hurried to contract for future re- 
quirements against further possible in- 
ceases. The wisdom of this move was 
subsequently justified, when the leading 
company inaugurated a second increase, 
about the middle of the current month, the 
new price at $80 a ton to take effect Sep- 
tember 1. Manufacturers will not benefit 
to the fullest extent from these increases 
inasmuch as most consuming interests 
have covered their requirements for the 
year at the earlier quotation at $70 a ton, 
but new buyers will be compelled to pay 
the higher price. 

While the higher quotations appear to 
be justified by present costs of produc- 
tion and the pressure of demand, Canadian 
mills have so far failed to participate in 
the marking up process and imports of 
German and Swedish newsprint show a 
tendency to increase. The extent of for- 
eign competition is hardly of sufficient 
consequence to be disturbing but the sup- 
ply available is offered at prices almost 
$15 a ton lower which tends to exert an 
unfavorable influence. Under these con- 
ditions it is probable that further material 
increases in domestic quotations are not 
likely to be attempted for some time. 

The extent to which demand for news- 
print has stimulated production is clear- 
ly reflected in figures for the month of 
June. Output of standard and special 
grades of news was 127,230 net tons or 
more than 47% greater than the same 
month last year. Total stocks in the hands 
7 


of mills, jobbers and publishers, exclusive 
of tonnage in transit, increased 14,324 
tons in that month, due to the increased 
holdings of paper by the newspaper inter- 
ests. Stocks held by the jobbers and at 
the mills were considerably reduced. It 
is of interest to note that 60% of the ton- 
nage held by publishers was accounted for 
by daily newspapers in the metropolitan 
district, these dailies which use from one- 
half to three-quarters of a million tons 
of standard newsprint annually, consumed 
15% more paper during June this year 
than in June 1921 and 16% more than was 
used in the corresponding month of 1920. 

Practically all branches of the paper in- 
dustry are feeling the effects of the coal 
and rail strikes which not only threaten 
to seriously reduce operations at the mills 
where production has already been cur- 
tailed, but also interfere with the free 
movement of raw materials and hinder 
the filling of contracts for finished prod- 
ucts. Quotations on tissue have been 
withdrawn pending settlement of the coal 
strike. Producers of this material have 
suffered unduly from the fuel shortage 
and present prices, which have risen to 
extreme levels, are likely to yield to the 
return of more settled conditions. The 
same is true of boards. Fine papers are 
firm but show some disposition to follow 
the course of tissue and boards if high 
fuel costs continue. 

Aside from the abnormal conditions 
ascribed to the strikes, demand for all 
grades of paper may be expected to in- 
crease and prices are firm with an up- 
ward tendency. Paper companies general- 
ly should enjoy satisfactory profits with 
newsprint makers in the strongest position. 


NEWSPRINT PAPER—NET TONS 
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Recovering from Decline 


The weakness which developed in the 
cotton market during the first half of the 
current month carried October cotton to 
a low of 20.08 cents on the 15th, since 
which time the commodity has gradually 
recovered to current levels above 22.60. 
A discussion of reasons for the decline 
would serve no useful purpose, suffice it 
to say that known conditions hardly jus- 
tify permanence of the lower levels to 
which cotton had fallen and the recovery 
merely appears to acknowledge the com- 
modity’s strong position. 

The spinning mills are buying conserva- 
tively and approach the season for har- 
vesting of the new crop with rather scant 
supplies of raw material, but whether this 
is due to a belief that the crop will be 
larger than the Government reports seem 
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to indicate, is difficult to determine, at any 
rate, the trade bought freely on the recent 
decline but seems indisposed to follow 
prices upward. Foreign buying is of 
course affected by the financial condition 
of European spinners and they are un- 
able to buy much in excess of their re- 
quirements from month to month. Then 
too the current labor difficulties exert con- 
siderable influence in domestic manufac- 
turing and distributive channels and this 
is reflected in the demand for raw ma- 
terial. 

Regardless of temporary fluctuations, 
which are likely to be violent and rapid 
at times as various factors in the crop, 
labor and political situations dictate, there 
is no apparent good reason for revising 
previous belief in cotton’s position. The 
Government’s report of August 1 fore- 
casted a yield of close to 11.5 million bales 
or an increase of some 384,000 bales over 
the previous report. Private estimates are 
inclined to disagree with this figure, the 
consensus being that a crop nearer 11.8 
bales is likely. Taking the Government 
figure as a fair estimate and adding the 
world’s carry-over of American cotton, as 
of July 1, at 4,900,000 bales, the figure 
recently estimated, the total indicated sup- 
ply reached 16,400,000 bales. World con- 
sumption is estimated at 12,804,000 bales 
which only leaves some 3,600,000 bales as 
a carry-over for next season compared 
with the 4,904,000 estimated for this year 
and 9,364,000 bales last year. These fig- 
ures suggest a margin of supply over 
probable requirements which is none too 
large for comfort. Crop developments 
may yet throw the balance more to one 
side or the other but it seems unlikely 
that the statistical position will be serious- 
ly weakened. Meanwhile greater safety 
would seem to be on the buying side. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION—BALES 

Export Total 
13,650,136 
11,634,701 
10,288,896 
12,476,734 
12,002,332 
11,953,465 
*5,817,430 


Domestic 
6,620,415 


5.406.721 
*2,968,461 
* Six months. 
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Setting the World’s Standard 


for Quality Petroleum Products 


“Quality first’’ has been the touch 
stone of The Pure Oil Company’s 
outstanding success. 


Right from the start, this Com- 
pany—now the largest indepen- 
dent producer of high-grade crude 
—has insisted on quality, not only 
in production, but also in refining 
and distributing. 


The Pure Oil Company has over 
5,000 wells; seven refineries lo- 
cated at the most convenient 
points to serve the largest consum- 
ing areas; more than 3,500 miles 
of pipe lines; thousands of tank cars 
and a _ producing, refining and 
transporting organization un- 
equalled from coast to coast, 


Tiolene Motor Oil naturally re- 
flects this quality of leadership. 
There can be no better motor oil 
until nature produces better crude. 
It is clean, pure, full-bodied—the 
recognized best for every motor 


lubricating need. 


You are assured of Quality when 
you specify “Pure Oil” products. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Producers Refiners Marketeis 


74, Broadway, New York 
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Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with con- 
servative investors dealing in 
Odd Lots of securities listed 
on the New York Stock Ex- 


change. 


A copy of our new booklet 
which explains the many ad- 
vantages of Odd Lot trading 
will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested. 


Copy furnished on request 


Ask for M. W. 194 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


26 Court St. 
Brooklyn 


61 Broadway 
New York 








John Muir & (0. 








INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in 
his circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a per- 
sonal correspondence with our 
statisticians and in that way keep 
in close contact with changing 
market conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 


helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 
“Investing by Mail’ 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM & MILLER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 66 Broadway New York 
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Available on request 


We specialize in railroad securi- 
ties and invite your inquiries. 











Branch Office—212 West 72nd St- 








WADE TEMPLETONG(G 


Measers New York Stock EXCHANGa 
42 Broadway 











FELLOWES 
DAVIS&CO. 


Established 1886 


Members 
New York Stock 
Exchange 


STOCKS AND 
BONDS 


for Investment 


Securities carried on 
conservative margin 


52 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 









































Listed and Unlisted 
Bonds and Stocks 


in all important 


American 
Canadian 
European 


Markets 


Private Wires to Principal Cities 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Ex. New York Cotton Ex. 
New Orleans Cotton Ex. N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Ex. 
New York Produce Ex. Chicago Board of Trade. 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Liberty Bulldi Philadelph 
Woodward Building, Washington 

Amsterdam, Holland 























Organized and equipped 
to handle large and small 
investment transactions. 


We invite correspondence 
in regard to any Stocks 
or Bonds—listed or un- 
listed. 


Bi-mouthly Market Letter 
on request. 


Pell and White’ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Pl., N.Y.C. 


Telephone - Hanover 0607 




















INQUIRIES ON INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 687) 








INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE 


Common Stock Very Speculative 


I bought 100 shares I. M. M. common at 
24. I have not been able to get out of it 
and it is now selling at around 13. Would 
you advise me to take my loss and make it 
up in something else or do you think there is 
a chance of the stock reaching the price 1 
paid for it?—R. D. H., Pittsburg, Pa. 

We are not enthusiastic over Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, common. The 
stock is very speculative and will follow 
in the wake of the preferred issue, but we 
would not advocate disposing of the com- 
mon at this time, although this position is 
not taken from the standpoint of intrinsic 
worth, but simply because it has alrcady 
had a very sharp decline. 


KANSAS CITY RAILWAY FIRST 
GOLD 5s 


Would Not Recommend Purchase 


Please let me know your opinion of buying 
some of the Kansas City First Gold 5s. I 
know intercst is not being paid on the bonds, 
but do you think they have good speculative 
qualitics?—R. L. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kansas City Railway First Gold 5s, of 
which $16,917,400 are outstanding, have 
been in default as to interest since Jan- 
uary Ist, 1920. Last year, deficit after 
charges amounted to $591,592, though this 
was a better showing than in 1920, and, 
in view of the opportunities for more 
economical operation existing at present, 
it may be the current year will show fur- 
ther improvement. However, it does not 
seem to us that this bond is attractive as 
a speculation, as there are almost $17,- 
000,000 receiver's certificates outstanding, 
which, of course, take preference to the 
bonds. A speculator therein would prob- 
ably become an involuntary investor for 
some years to come. 


CANADA COPPER COMPANY 
A Mining Gamble 


I went into the reorganization of the Canada 
Copper Company some time ago and now am 
in receipt of notice of another reorganization. 
Would you advise me to go into it or sell 
my stock and forget the matter?—A. E. A., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The property of the Canada Copper 
Co. has been bought in by the bondhold- 
ers, who offer the shareholders the right 
to subscribe to one share of new stock 
at $5.00 for every 11 shares now owned 
in the old company. Inasmuch as the 
bondholders now own the property, if 
you do not avail yourself of this so- 
called right, your present commitment is 
a total loss. Previous reorganization of 
the company has resulted disastrously to 
stockholders and the new stock can only 
be considered a mining gamble. Canada 
Copper has some good low-grade ore, 
but the price of copper metal has been a 
barrier to profitable operation. Condi- 
tions in the copper industry are more 
favorable than for several. years, the 
price of copper being around 14 cents a 


pound, but at that price it is a question 
if Canada Copper can make a profit. If 
the price of copper continues to advance, 
ihe result may be different. It is for 
this reason that the new stock can only 
be considered a gamble. 


STUTZ MOTORS 
Long Pull Speculation 

I have been reading in the papers about 
Stutz Motor Co. stock and notice it at one 
time sold for 700, but is now selling for 20. 
Don’t you think it would be a good buy? Is 
the company making money and is the stock 
paying dividends?—H. A. C., Savannah, Ga. 

Stutz Motor stock is not on a dividend 
basis. The company has not issued any 
balance sheet or income statement for 
some time, though it is the general im- 
pression operations last year resulted in a 
deficit of around $300,000. Control of the 
company was recently secured by Mr. 
Chas. M. Schwab and associates. Or- 
dinarily, the stock would not seem unat- 
tractive, and it would appear logical to 
feel that the new owners would be great- 
ly interested in making a market for the 
shares. Under the circumstances it may 
be the stock will prove profitable as a 
long-pull speculation. 


MOROSCO HOLDING COMPANY 
Does Not Seem Attractive 


I have been asked to buy some of the stock 
of the Morosco Holding Co. Will you, please, 
let me know if you consider it a safe invest- 
ment?—M, W. J., Piercefield, N. Y. 

This company is engaged in the the- 
atrical business and the stock is, of 
course, subject to the conditions of the 
business, as well as dependent on the 
management. In our opinion, it is a 
highly speculative issue and cannot be 
considered an investment. There are of- 
fering more stable stocks of established 
companies, having a ready market in the 
event it is found necessary or desirable to 
dispose of them, such as White Motors, 
selling around 47% and paying $4 per 
annum; Philadelphia Company, selling 
around 38 and paying $3 a year, and Mar- 
ket Street Railway prior preferred, sell- 
ing around 64 and paying $6 yearly. 


SPECULATIVE BONDS 
Suitable For a Business Man 


1 hold a $1,000 Denver € Rio Grande Im- 
provement 58; 500 Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town first 6s and 5 shares Reynolds Spring 
preferred. I would like to buy another Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown bond, if you think well 
of it. Let me know what you think of my 
holdings.—N. L. E. R., Franklinville, N. Y. 

We see no objection to purchasing an 
additional Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
first 6s, though the bonds cannot be 
classed as gilt edge. However, we con- 
sider them a good business man’s holding. 
We also think it will be well to hold your 
Denver & Rio Grande Improvement 5s. 
The Reynolds Springs preferred stock is 
a speculation. You have only five shares 
and it might be well to retain them. The 
company recently paid off the accumu- 
lated dividends thereon. 
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ATTRACTIVE PREFERRED 
STOCKS THAT OFFER 
A HIGH RETURN 


(Continued from page 683) A Guide to Investment 


its property from earnings and as a 

result the assets behind the preferred . 

stock are very high. The large deficit l C 

in 1921 eaused some apprehension as to - ec 10n 

the continuance of the dividend but 

with the industry taking a turn for the 

better there is no question on that score 

at the present time. Selling at 73 to 

yield 8.2% this 6% preferred appears to ‘ee monthly booklet, Jnvestment Recommen~ 








be an excellent purchase. : : 
dations, serves many investors as a guide to 
Manati Sugar ” on 

the purchase of securities. 
There was considerable question in 


the past year as to whether Manati ; . “- a ° ee ° 
Geser would malatein the dividend cn It contains a diversified list of securities, includ- 


the preferred stock in view of the great ing government, municipal, and corporate issues, 
depression in the sugar _ industry. 
He vever, the company saw fit to main- of attractive vield. 
tain it and in view of the remarkable ¢ 
recent improvement in the industry the : ae . 
dividend would seem to be quite secure Concise descriptions are given of many of the 
at the present time. Manati is a low 
cost producer and under anything like 
Se re ee ae eee the issuing companies. This information wil be 
lent earning power. While there are : ; i 

) accurate estimates as to what will found valuable in the selection of suitable in- 

earned in the current year a fairly 

d report is expected as the com- vestments. 

y kept a large supply of unsold 


g 

pa 

sugar on-hand and is getting the ad- Upon request, at any of our offices, we shall be 
va 


securities together with current financial data on 


tage of the higher prices now pre- 
ling. A yield as high as 8.7% would pleased to send you the current issue of Javestment 
seem to give this stock quite a spec- oe 
ulative tinge, but the past record of the Recommendations. 
company and the great improvement in 
the industry entitles it to consideration. 





Mack Truck MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 BRO/ OWAY, NEW YORK 
, Mack Truck did not carn the Ist pre- OTHER OFFICES BETHLEHEM, PA. HARTFORD, CONN, READING, PA. 
ferred dividend in 1921, but this was a BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. ROChESTER, N. ¥. 
period of unusual depression in the NEW YORK BUFFALO. N. Y. JOHNSTOWN, PA ST. LOUIS. MO. 
motor truck industry and Mack made vam ine. SE. §=6emcage, tht. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ©.) 2p awcisco. CAL. 
a much better showing than did most ee oe SO. cars, & PHILADELPHIA, PA, — : 
C 7 the other truck manufacturing con- ALBANY,N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. PITTSBURGH, P im 
cerns. Operations in the current year ATLANTA, GA. ERIE, PA. PORTLAND, AINE 
ave been on a very favorable basis and BALTIMORE, MD, HARRISBURG, PA, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
for the six months ended June 30, 1922, 
the Ist preferred dividend requirements 
for that period were earned four times _ 
over. In view of the fact that there are G C f N Y k 
no bonds ahead and that the working uaranty ompa ny O cw or 
capital of the company alone is equal to 
$180 a share on the Ist preferred it is 
an unusually sound position for a pre- 
ferred stock. 


SCRANTON, PA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 




















Worthington Pump 


Worthington Pump made large THE BOOK REVIEW 


ofits during the period of inflation and ; 
it paid little out in dividends. Recent- (Latest Publications on Finance and Business) 

ly it omitted the dividend on the com- 

: “ ° . ” 

mon stock but the dividend on the pre- The Mexican Mind . . . By Wallace Thompson 
ferred issue seems secure. Working capi- A highly interesting study of the Mexican psychology, habits and customs. 
tal alone is equal to the total bonds and A book of great value to all who may have business or other relations 
preferred stock outstanding. The out- with our Southern Neighbor, by a man whose experience and life in that 
look for the company at the present country make him an authority on this subject. 

time is encouraging. There are two Pri 2.60 4. 
classes of preferred stock, 7% “A” and 293 pages. rice $2. adel 
6% “B.” As class “A” has no dividend Place your order with the Book Department, 
preference over class “BY except the MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
rate the latter is chosen because it is 
selling on a higher yield basis. 
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A GOOD BOND pro- 
vides an especially at- 
tractive means of assur- 
ing an appreciable in- 
come from funds whose 
safety is of paramount 


importance. 


At all times, safety of prin- 
cipal and yield backed by 
sustained earning power, 
must be the prime consid- 
eration determining the 
merit of investment secur- 
ities. 

The National City Com- 
pany makes a thorough 
investigation of the history, 
management, product, in- 
tegrity and financing back 
of every corporation bond 
it buys and offers to its 
customers. 


We will gladly send you 
our current list of attrac- 
tive offerings upon request. 


The National City 
Company 


Maia Office: National City Bank Bldg. 
Uptown Office: 42dSt. & Madison Ave. 


Offices in fifty leading cities of the 
United States and Canada, many 
of them in direct touch with New 
York through our 11,000 miles of 
private telegraph wires. 


Current Bond Offerings 


HE last two weeks were signally dif- 
T ferent from any similar period of 
the year with respect to paucity of 
new security offerings. At no time this 
year has the offering of new securities 
been so light. Reason for this condition 
is not to be found in any unwillingness of 
the public to participate in new invest- 
ment offerings as continued absorption of 
high-grade investments is steadily con- 
tinuing in the old markets, indicating that 
public appetite for suitable investment 
mediums is by no means whetted despite 
the prolonged participation of the public. 
One must turn to present unsettled labor 
conditions and the extremely unsettled 
condition of Europe to find a reason for 
the so few offerings of the past two 
weeks. Investment houses and banking 
interests themselves are averse to issuing 
new securities at such a time and would 
prefer to wait until the skies clear. It 
is not to be doubted, however, that with 
sO many corporations still in need of capi- 
tal with which to carry on their enter- 
prises, the volume f new issues will show 
a rising tendency once the present un- 
settling factors are eliminated. 
Recent action of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
in authorizing an issue of 614% preferred 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 

Yield Off'd 

Amount (%) 

State of Tenn. notes.$1,000,000 3.75 
State of Miss. notes.. 1,785,000 4.25 
City of Dallas, Tex.. 800,000 4.00-4.40 
Sacramento, Cal..... 750,000 4.40-4.35 
Detroit, Mich....... 500,000 4.20 
Tulsa, Okla......... 500,000 4.75 
Batavia, N. Y 450,000 4.00-4.15 
Tulsa, Okla......... 900,000 4.75 
Atlantic County, N. J. 886,000 4.00-4.30 


FARM LOAN BONDS 
Chicago Joint Stock 
& Land Bank... ..$3,000,000 4.60-5.00 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
Wheeling Elec. Co... $487,000 5.70 
INDUSTRIAL 


U. S. Rubber Co. ..$7,000,000 
The Newport Co.... 3,000,000 
North Bay Farms Co. 600,000 



































stock is extremely interesting as probably 
indicating a new trend in railroad financ- 
ing. For some period, the carriers have 
had to resort to new bond and note issues 
in order to provide for refunding old 
issues and to mec. requirements for new 
equipment, etc. In a situation where rail- 
road credit due to generally unsatisfac- 
tory earnings was none of the best, it 
was obvious that the form of financing 
resorted to would have to be of the fixed- 
obligation type. However, railroad credit 
has been steadily improving during the 
past year: more confidence has been gene- 
rated in railroad issues and even the stock 
issues have recently drawn favorable com- 
ment through their strong action in the 
stock market. Under such conditions, it 
is apparent that the carriers will not be 
averse to taking advantage of the more 
favorable sentiment with regard to rail- 


road securities and issue stock instead of 
bonds. For that reason, considerable ac- 
tivity may be looked for in the not dis- 
tant future with regard to railroad stock 
flotations. 

Of foreign issues, there has been prac- 
tically none offered in the past few weeks 
It would be practically impossible to in- 
terest American investors in issues of such 
origin, considering the partial economic 
disruption which prevails in so many 
European countries. Not until definite 
progress has been made with regard 
the rehabilititation of the weaker coun- 
tries of Europe can there be much hope 
of interesting American investors in such 
offerings. 

Money rates continue favorable and tlie 
volume of credit is high. This is funda- 
mental where continued activity in new 
offerings is to be looked for. 





RETARDING NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY 
(Continued from page 670) 











The result will inevitably be to increase 
demand for commodities. Indexes of re- 
tail trade already show the result of such 
growth of demand and the same is true 
of the current figures for debits to indi- 
vidual account at banks. There has been 
for the past few weeks a seasonal re- 
duction in the activity of such accounts, 
but it is to be noted that the general level 
of activity is from 15 to 20% ahead of 
where it was a year ago, reflecting a cor- 
respondingly enlarged use of available 
credit, and, in a sense, a corresponding in- 
crease in the activity of demand for goods. 
It is unfortunate that this greater activity 
in domestic demand is not paralleled by a 
corresponding improvement in foreign 
trade. Our balance for July was $54,000,- 
000, which when compared with former 
months as shown by the chart indicates 
a status of our overseas business that is 
not altogether satisfactory as stated in 
dollars. Nevertheless the condition of 
foreign trade is about as good as foreign 
finance will permit it to be. We can hardly 
look for larger sales abroad until there 
has been decided improvement in foreign 
banking, money, and fiscal conditions. 


Good Business; Doubtful Industrial 
Outlook 


With an excellent business outlook thus 
in sight, and emphasized by generally 
very favorable prospects in the agricul- 
tural regions, the coming autumn and 
winter ought to be a period of exceptional 
prosperity, marred only by the unsatis- 
factory character of conditions abroad, 
and the reaction of these conditions upon 
the situation here. The industrial out- 
look, doubtful as it still is, raises a 
question as to just how much of thes 
favorable prospects we shall succeed in 
realizing. What we can say with con- 
siderable certainty is that the underlyin: 
agricultural, manufacturing, trade, an 
business situation warrants us in expect- 
‘ing the best labor conditions and relation- 
ships will permit. 
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HOW I PLANNED FOR 
THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 690) 











curities which possibly could be sold hur- 
riedly only at a loss. As a matter of 
fact this situation was anticipated before 
the foans were made. I had again turned 
to Friend Insurance in 1919 but this time 
for protection during the period of a 
business risk and not to create a forced 
savings account or primarily to create an 
estate. 


Against Income Loss 


Accordingly I purchased $25,009 of term 
insurance and sufficient income insurance 
to provide against loss of earning power 
through accident or ill health. This move 
was also prompted by the desire to pur- 
chase as much insurance as possible at an 
early age and consequently at a low cost. 

This term insurance can, in the future, 
be converted into other more desirable 
but more expensive forms of insurance 
by payment of the approximate difference 
in premiums. At the same time the age 
at which the term insurance was taken 
out will prevail, rather than present age, 
when figuring premiums on the new poli- 
cies. 

I have a friend about ten years older 
than Iam. We are both carrying about 
$45,000 of life insurance of the same 
kind. His premiums amount annually 
to about $1,200 and mine to less than 
$600, which illustrates the advantage of 
buying insurance while young. 

Any complete consideration of the sub- 
ject of this article must include some 
thoughts as to how an estate is to be 
handled after death. Reviewing the most 
common procedure, I prefer to avoid the 
use of individual trustees, trust compan- 
ies and insurance installment payments. 
For reasons fully explained above I no 
longer limit my investments to the class 
of securities which are commonly pur- 
chased with trust funds. Rather than 
limit my family in their investments, 
which means my wife principally, I prefer 
to have her understand the methods 
which have been followed and be free 
to continue the development of her own 
financial independence. 


The Wife’s Part 


Due to her interest and co-operation, 
our self-education in learning how to 
provide for the future has been a matter 
of joint effort. She understands why 
the particular securities which we now 
hold were purchased. She is reasonably 
familiar with the economic forces which 
in the long run make prices and therefore 
with the reasons why the proper time to 
liquidate our holdings and later buy 
again must be watched for. And she 
also knows where to buy conservative 
opinions on the trend of security values 
as a check against her own judgment. 
When our children become of age they 
will have a similar education and a free 
hand to proceed from the point where 
we call it-a day. 
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How to find ; 
a bank that gives 


this positive protection 


“Here Jim, is a bank that gives positive 
protection. You can tell them cvery time 
by that circle and double arrow design 
with the slanting word ‘Insured.’ ” 


Everywhere these signs are 
displayed by banks giving de- 
positors the positive protection of 
insured checks for their checking 
funds in transit—the double ar- 
rows and circle and the slanting 
logotype reading ‘“‘Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Checks.” 


This positive protection costs you 
nothing. Your banker gives it to you 
as further evidence of his care for the 
protection of your funds and his in- 
terest in your welfare. 


Don't simply trust to ingenious ways 
of protection. Insurance is best. Get 
these Super-Safety Insured checks from 
a banker in your locality today and 
be positively protected against loss 


through fraudulent alteration. 


If you cannot find a banker in your 
locality who can supply you with these 
checks, write us for the name of one 
nearby who will gladly accommodate 


you. 


$1,000.00 of chech insurance 
egainst fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers eac : user against loss. 


Insured in the 
HARTFORD 
against loss through 
fraudulent or 
felonious alterations 


“7 want these 
checks I have 
looked all over town 
for this sign.” 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DES MOINES 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


707 














Hydro-Electric 
Light and Power 
Securities 


We are specialists in high- 
grade listed and unlisted 
public utility securities. 
Offerings, quotations, and 


analyses on request. 


Send for our “Service” Booklet 


BAKER, YOUNG & CO. 


50 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Springfield 
































Province 


of Alberta 


(Canada) 
542% Gold Bonds 


Due 1947 and 1952 


Payable in New York or Canada 


These bonds are the direct obli- 
gation of the Province of Al- 
berta, which has 255,285 square 
miles, ranking fourth in Can- 
ada, and is five times as large 
as the State of New York. 


Price to yield 5.25% 


Particulars of the above and other 
Canadian Municipal Bonds yielding 
up to 6.25% will be sent upon 
request. Ask for M.W. 44. 


PE WADDELL 


89 Liberty Street, New York City 




















UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
Asked Price 


Bronz Gas & Electric Co. First 5s, 2960 ean Soeceseccccenceceseseses 
Buffalo General Electric First 5s, 1939 (c)........++++ abtddccnsscente 
Canton Electric Co. First 5s, 1987 (b)..... 

Cleveland Electric Ill. Co. 5s, 1989 (b).........-- peetebersuneaedsews 
Denver Gas & Electric Co. First 5s, 1949 (c) 

Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, 734s, 1936 (b) 

Evansville Gas & Electric Co. First 5s, 1932 (a) 

Kansas Elec, Utility First 5s, 1925 (c) 

Indianapolis Gas Co. 5s, 1952 (a)........ SGdaeecesesnseeeessecessces 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Gen. 7s, 1931........ cbiereserbedaceoes 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Ref. 7s, 1932, 1923 (c) 

Nevada-Cal. Electric First 7s, 1946 (c) 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. First & Ref. 7%4s, 1941 (c) 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. First Mtge. 5s, 1929 (a) 

Peoria Gas Electric 5s, 1923 (a) 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Series B 7s, 1946 (b) 

San Diego Cons. G. & El. First Mtge. 5s, 1939 (a) 

San Diego Cons. G. & El. First Mtge. Ref. 6s, 1939 

Standard Gas & Electric Conv. S. F. 6s, 1926 1. 

Standard Gas & Electric Secured 7%s, 1941 (c)....... deieénesteaaae 
Syracuse Gas Co. First 5s, 1946 (a)......... eeeSesenececcoseoceseose 
Twin-State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953 (c)......... 


POWER COMPANIES 


Adirondack P. & Lt. First & Ref. 6s, 1950 
Adirondack El. Power Co. First 5s, 1962 

Alabama Power Co. First 5s, 1946 

Appalachian Power Co. First 5s, 1941 (a) 

Calif. Oregon P. Co. First & Ref. 74s, Series A, 1941 

Cent. Maine P. Co. First & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Series A, 1 

Cent. Maine Power Co. 5s. 1939 (a) 

Cent. Georgia Power Co. First 5s, 1938 (c). 

Columbus Power Co. Nong ag) First 5s, 1936 

Colorado Power Co. First 5s, 1953 (c 

Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) 5s, —. {a) 

Electric Dev. of Ontario Co. 5s, wes 

Great Northern Power Co. First 5s, 5 (a) 

Great West. P. Co. First & Ref. 7s. ie B, 1950 (a). 

Great West. P. Co. 5s. 1946 (a) 

Hydraulic Power Co. First & Imp. 5s, 1951 (b) 

Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947 (a) 

Kansas City Power & Lt. 8s, 1940 (c) eoees 

Kansas City Power & Lt. First 5s, 1944 (c)........ escbeenenneseneas 
Laurentide Power Co. First 5s, 1946  eceemearpeatstnta paveccacesecovece 
Madison River Power Co. First 5s, 0 

Mississippi poege Power Co., First 5s, 195 

Niagara Palle Co. First & Cons. xX, NS 1866 (b) 

Ohio Power First & Ref. 7s, 1951 (c) 

Penn. Ohio Power & Lt. Notes 8s, _  eeeeses: hesddeecucevebouss 
Potomac Electric Power Gen. 6s, 1923 (c).. 

Puget Sound Power Co, First 5s, 1933..... ° 

Salmon River Power First 5s, 1952 (c) 

Shawinigan Water & Power Co. First 5s, 1934 (b) 

Southern Sierra Power Co. First 6s, 1936 (c).. 

S. W. Power & Lt. First 5s, 1943 (c) 

West Penn. Power Co. First 7s, 1946 (c).... 


TRACTION COMPANIES 


Ackansas Valley Ry. L. & P. First & Ref. 734s, 1981 (b)........-055. 
American Light & Traction Notes 6s, 1925 (c) 2 
Bloomington, Dec. & Champ. Ry. Co. ~ yo hens 1940 (a) 

Danville, Champ. & Dossier 5s, %ioss a 

Georgia Ry. & Power 5s, 1954 (b) 

Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951 (a). 

Knoxville Ry. & Light 5s, 1946 (b) 

Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction 5s, 1929 (a 

Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light 7s, 1923 (c) 

Milwaukee Elec. NE & Light 7%, 1941 (b) 

Monongahela Val. Trac. Co. Gen. Mtge. 7s, 1923 (c) 

Memphis St. Ry. 5s, 1945 (a “).. 

Northern gale Trac. & Lt. 

Nashville Ry. & ay 5s, “jess” (a) 

Portland Ry. P. & Ref. Ser. “A” 74s, '46 (c) 

Topeka Ry. & ‘Lig ht Ref. 5s, 1933 (c) " 

Tri-City Ry. & Light 5s, 1930 (<> Seseec ccccccece eseecesocesseosceccoe 
United Light & Rys. Ref. 5s, 1932 (c) 

United Light & Rys. Notes 8s, 1930 (c).. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


American Tel. & Tel. 5-Year 6s, 1924 (c)......cccccecceees ee 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5s, i925 b) 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 1s, 1925 
Bek Tel. Co. of Pa. Ist Refund. 7s, 1945 (c) 
& P Tel. Co. Va. Ist S 
Hee’ Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 
Western Tel. & Tel. Co. ll, Trust 5s, ios icace 
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* Investors should note that the “asked” price on a bond may vary from 1 to & points 


from the “bid,” depending upon the activity of the security. 
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TWO INVESTMENT SUGGES- 
TIONS 


Lehigh Power Securities Corp. 6s of 
1927 at Current Prices Show Yield 
of More Than 7% 


ITH bond prices advancing con- 
stantly, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find bonds or notes of 
rst-class industrial or utility companies 
which show a yield of better than 51%2% 
) that the investor now coming into the 
market must seek out his opportunities 
he is not satisfied with that yield. Utility 
ynds especially have lately shown rapid 
lvances due to the better feeling toward 
these companies. Below are offered two 
vestment suggestions which, if securities 
re held to maturity (five years away), 
ill show a yield of better than 7%. 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation 
o secured notes maturing August l, 
)27, selling around 93, show a yield of 
70% if held to maturity and can be 
lassed as a fair investment proposition. 
he organization is a holding company 
ith its subsidiaries exceptionally well 
1anaged and is affiliated indirectly with 
he Electric Bond & Share properties. 
Earnings since 1919-1920 have shown 
emarkable increase and for eight months 
nded February 28, 1922, proportion of 
et earnings of subsidiaries accruing by 
reason of stocks and bonds owned 
umounted to $3,128,046. This compares 
with $2,254,000 for full 1921 calendar 
year and $1,925,000 in 1920, so that bet- 
ter than 200% increase in earnings is now 
being shown. Interest charges on $16,- 
154,000 gold notes due 1927, total funded 
debt, amount to $966,000 annually and in- 
terest charges are now being earned more 
than three times. 


Continental Gas & Electric 5s 


Continental Gas & Electric Corp. 5s, 
maturing 1927, at present selling around 
91, will show a yield of 7.10% if held 
to maturity. It is a comparatively small 
organization operating through subsidia- 
ries in several western states. No late 
earnings statements are available but the 
1921 annual report showed net available 
for fixed charges of $636,244, while inter- 
est charges required $282,000. There are 
only $4,333,0000 of the 5s outstanding 
which are a first lien on properties, and 
bonds are rated “A” by Moody. 





NEW YORK CITY BONDS 








Form Rate and Maturity’ Bid Asked Yield 
Inter. 4%4s, Dec., 1971.... 107% 108% 4.11 
do 4%s, July, 1967 107% 108 4.10 
do 4%s, June, 1965..... 107% 108 4.10 
do 4%s, March, 1963... 107% 108 4.10 
do 4%s, Mar. & Nov., 57 106% 107% 4.11 
do 4%s, April, 1972....103% 104 
do 4%s, April, 1966....102% 103% 
do 4%s, March, 1964... 102% 108% 
do 4%s, March, 1962... 102% 103% 
do 4%s, Mar., 60, op. 30 101 101% 
do 4%s, Sept., 1960....102% 108% 
do 4s, May, 1959....... 100 100% 
do 4s, Nov., 1958...... 100 100% 
do 4s, May, 1957. .. 100 100% 
Reg. 4s, Nov., 1955-56.... 9934 100% 
do 4s, Nov., 1936....... 100% 
Inter. 4%s, Nov., 1954.... { 92 
do 3%s, May, 1954..... § 92 
Reg. 3%s, Nov., '50-54, inc § 91% 
do 3%s, 1922-30, incl.... 4.25 4.05 
do 3%s, Nov., *40-Id, inc 4.15 4.00 
do 3%s, Nov., '40-Id, inc 4.20 4.00 
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September 
investments 
for banks and trust funds 


Tue EguiTaBLe will be glad to assist other 
banks and trust companies in selecting 
securities best suited to their individual re- 


quirements. 


Our September offerings comprise a well 
diversified list of bonds and preferred stocks 
for the investment of banking and trust funds. 
A list will be sent immediately upon request 
addressed to the Bond Department. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON MExXIco CITY PARIS 
3 King William St., E.C.4 48 Calle de Capuchinas 23 Rue de la Paix 

















Security High Yield 
We Own and Offer 
Two 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


manufacturing companies dealing in essential 
iron and steel products 


To Yield between 7 and 8% 


Circular and further information upon request 


LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
One Hundred Fifteen Broadway NEW YORK 
































You inquiries relative 
to specific issues of 


Foreign Government 
and 


Municipal Bonds 


are welcomed by our com- 
petent Information Service. 


Weekly price lists of select for- 
eign investment securities will 
be mailed upon request. 


ADDRESS DEPT. M W 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone JOHn 4320 




















Circular on 


Standard 
Milling Co. 


with reference to the 
Common Stock 


Paying 8% dividends and 
selling at a price to net 
about 6.50%. In 1919 and 
in 1920 extra cash dividends 
of 2% were paid, or a total 
of 10% in these years. Av- 
erage annual earnings for 
last 10 years on Common 
Stock were 18.31%. 


Circular MW-7 
upon request 


CARREAU « SNEDEKER 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


59 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Bowling Green 1140 

















FOREIGN TRADE & SECURITIES 
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tions, and the banks can do relatively 
little about it one way or the other. 


Superficially Attractive Picture 


For the time being, of course, German 
industry represents a superficially at- 
tractive picture: all factories are working 
at top speed, there is a constant clamor 
of labor shortage, orders have been 
booked for many months ahead, every 
income statement shows profits (in paper 
marks) far surpassing those of pre-war 
years; failures are very rare. It is uni- 
versally recognized, however, within the 
country that the entire false prosperity 
rests on the diminished purchasing power 
of the mark—the popular term for it is 
the “Katastrophekonjunktur,” or catas- 
trophal prosperity. The falsity of the 
whole situation is shown by the fact that 
the average workingman does not make 
enough to live on—barely even starvation 
wages. To the workingman, German 
prosperity looks a good deal like Amer- 
ican depression, with the addition that 
he has to work eight hours a day for 
practically no wages, while when the 
American workingman gets no wages at 
least he does no work. 

Should the low value of the mark, 
which is at the bottom of all the ap- 
parent “busyness,” be corrected by some 
international measure, the whole super- 
tructure would disappear. The presence 
of large orders on hand would not help 
the situation, as it has been out of the 
question for German manufacturers to 
make fixed contracts providing for def- 
inite prices and delivery dates when 
wages, costs, and raw material deliveries 
were so uncertain. Should the market 
recover noticeably or permanently, a large 
proportion of the new orders now out- 
standing would be cancelled overnight. 

Why Germany has not flooded the 
world’s markets with a stream of cheap 
exports in view of its low exchange rates 
is a problem that has considerably exer- 
cised many Americans ever since the 
bogy of “German dumping” was raised 
shortly before the armistice. The reasons 
are manifold: German freight rates are 
high because of the loss of their shipping 
and the slowness of reconstruction. Raw 
materials are scarce; the imported ones 
have to be paid for in high exchange 
currencies with bales of marks, and the 
domestic ones, such as coal and iron ore, 
have been cut into heavily by the various 
cessions to France, to Belgium, and to 
Poland in the case of Upper Silesia. The 
internal transportation system has broken 
down, badly, as the Government is in- 
curring such tremendous losses in regular 
operation that it does not dare spend the 
necessary amounts to bring the railroads 
into shape. 

The fact is that today Germany is be- 
ing compelled to buy coal from England 
and iron ore from Canada, in spite of the 
high exchange rates and the costs of 
transportation. At the same time it is 


shipping some 2,000,000 tons of coal a 
month to the Allies, particularly France, 
as part payment of reparations. 

It is obvious, however, that this situa- 
tion cannot be long kept up. When it 
gets to the point where Germany has t 
import not only its raw materials, but 
also a large part of its fuel, it is evident 
that the only exchange advantage in 
prices that German goods can enjoy in 
world markets is obtained by squeezing 
German labor down to as low a point as 
possible. It is also evident that this proc- 
ess has its physiological limits, and that 
when these are reached, when the pres- 
sure becomes too high, the whole works 
is bound to explode like a powder mill 
under similar conditions. 

It is also clear that as this process 
goes on it becomes increasingly difficult 
for Germany to finance its imports, even 
of breadstuffs, apart from raw materials, 
and that any buying of finished products 
from the big industrial nations is prac- 
tically out of the question. This is the 
crux of the situation for Americans. The 
fact remains that Germany, normally or 
otherwise, buys more copper from us 
than England and France put together; 
is our second best customer for cotton, 
and so on. As for finished products, be- 
fore the war Germany used to be one of 
our best markets for typewriters, agri- 
cultural machines, cash registers and the 
like, a market which at the present time, 
of course, is closed to us. 

For raw materials there will continue 
even at the worst of times to be some 
sort of market in a big industrial coun- 
try like Germany; but the really profitable 
part of the export trade, the sales of 
finished products, is where we are losing 
millions in profits each month that the 
German situation is allowed to drift 
along on its way toward revolution. It 
is this part of American business that 
has the most to gain from a successful 
soution of the European muddle. 

Bankers and business men in Germany 
do not seem to be very optimistic as to 
either the economic future of Germany 
or any of the attempts made so far to 
ameliorate the outlook. The much-dis- 
cussed international reparations loan 
seemed to them to be attacking the prob- 
lem at the wrong end. 

A loan could have little outlook for 
success, they told me, if the lenders could 
not expect to have interest paid regularly 
and the principal returned in full, con- 
ditions evidently impossible as long as 
the German budget was not balanced so 
as to remove the steadily growing deficit. 
In order to balance the budget, however, 
it is mecessary to settle the reparation 
problem in some practicable way, and to 
stabilize the mark so that the Govern- 
ment can know when making up its bud- 
get what to expect in the way of income 
and outgo, matters on which it is com- 
pletely in the dark as things stand. A 
rational settlement of Europe’s finances, 
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with the stabilization of the mark and 
the revision of reparations with a view 


to a loan, instead of starting with a loan 
intended to finance reparations and sta- 
bilive the mark. a ra 


1c German economic problem in its 


ee ate Gane Same 18 BROAD STREET 115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
ch partial: , : 45 EAST 42D ST. 216 BERKELEY ST. 


+} partial solution involves a contra- 

tion with the remaining terms. It ap- NEW YORK BOSTON 

;, therefore, that some of the present 

tatement will have to be profoundly 10 WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE 
modified if not disappear entirely—such 
terms aS reparations, German internal 
public and private debts (an important 
part of the budget), the existing currency Government Bonds 


syst-m, private decentralized operation of 


industry, may be among those that will Investment Securities 


to be modified. 


‘Should the problem remain insoluble Foreign Exchange 


n when so restated and simplified the 
er will be the one that history has 

yoys given to apparently insoluble Letters of Credit 
ems—instead of answering the ques- 
it destroys the conditions that made Investment Circular on Request 
question necessary, a Gordian-knot 
ess that we call “revolution.” 
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ivalent to almost $17 a share and the 
rplus for the year was nine million dol- 
after the payment of eight million 
ars cash dividends. United Fruit has 
funded debt and therefore the one 
ired million dollars has a first and 
r claim upon earnings whose stability 
been well established. The stock e ° ° 
dend declared early in 1921 amounted S Pl H oh y ld 
fifty million dollars, but the total ecurity us 1p 1€ 
ned surplus, after all dividends, for 
years 1918 to 1921 inclusive, totaled Approx. 
ut fifty-five million dollars. In other Due Yield % 
ds, in four years surplus piled up Sutter Basin Co. Land Mtg 6s 1937 6.30 
rough earnings, exceeded the amount of Minneapolis-Tribune Co 3143 1942 6.50 
\litional stock issued. As of December West Penn Power Company Sg 1925 6.75 
1921, profit and loss surplus was The Van Sweringen Company... .7s 1924-30 7.30-7.00 
thirty-five million dollars as against forty- Stetson Cutler Co., Ltd 7 A 1942 7.30 
ne million dollars at the end of 1919 ys 1 Indis P ei’ Cc a. 1925 7.39 
ore the fifty million dollar stock divi- Central indiana Power Co . — " 
lend was distributed. Judging by earn- 
ags it will not be long before a profit We offer the above bonds and nearly 100 other 
ban surplus equals surplus at the end desirable investments, subject to prior sale and 
shar change of price, and will furnish descriptive 
Conclusion : circulars on request for MW-S2 








Inited Fruit stock is now selling at a 
price where the income return is less 
than 6%. The solid values back of the 
shares are of proven and tested quality 
and it is quite reasonable to believe that - 
the earning power of the company will |=) Paine, Wirhhber & Company 
be stabilized at a point where it will be 

° ° “> BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
possible to increase the dividend rate 62 DEVONSHIRE ST. 25 BROAD ST 209 LA SALLE ST 
from 8% and doubtless this is one reason PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER MINNEAPOLIS 
for the relatively high price of the shares. ALBANY SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL 
HARTFORD PROVIDENCE DULUTH 

United Fruit stock is not high when |=) MILWAUKEE DETROIT GRAND RAPIDS 
the combination of capital investment Members New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit and Hartford 
and earning power are considered and Stock Exchanges 
in a market which is turning more and New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
more to investment values this element 
of strengh ought to receive continued 
appreciation. 
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Securities Recently 


Listed 


We have prepared 
a booklet describing 
the more active se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change this year. 


Copy Gladly Sent 
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Aeolian-Weber .............. - —15 

PE ee ae 30 — 60 
Aamericem Plame. ....iciccsece 67 —72 

Rate eee eee 83 — 87 
American Type Founders.... 53 — 56 
Atlas Portland Cement....... 58 — 64 
Babcock & Wilcox........... 118 —120 
EE WR niko s ounesiaseens 105 —108 
OS reer or rr 94 — 97 
| se 90 — 97 
re 111 —113 
Crocker Wheeler............. 50 — 60 
Jos. Dixon Crucible.......... 134 —138 
Gillette Safety Razor Co..... *225 —230 


Over the Counter 


————— 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


eS Perr e 156 —lf 
H. W. Johns-Manville........ 430 —. 
ew JOTOGy ZINC... .ccccsccses 149 —]} 
Niles-Bement-Pond .......... 48 —}$ 
Phelps-Dodge Corp’n......... 160 —If 
Royal Baking Powder........ 105 —I! 
Savannah Sugar............. Si —§ 
(| Ree eae 95 —lI 
ee DO Ce. gt cnctenes 95 —4§ 
Senne Core, A. ©......0000 18 —2 
Dn. shnauiansceeseriewens 80 —& 
Thompson-Starrett .......... 58 - 
eke 103 —I 


* Listed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





Some Strong Spots 


ECURITIES dealt in over-the-coun- 

ter were fairly active during the 

fortnight, with further strength 
shown in a number of cases. 

One of the interesting movements was 
in the securities of the Savannah Sugar 
Corporation, which was reviewed in this 
department as of August 5th. This Ox- 
nard enterprise appears to be in an ex- 
cellent position at this time, due to the 


greatly improved situation in the suga 
industry and its own earning resources 
so it is not difficult to account for thg 
new high records recently registered iy 
the company’s common and prefer 
stock, 


Another strong spot was Gillette Sa A t 
Razor Company, which rose to a new !" 


high of 2 


change. 


29 in dealings on the Curb Ex4 





New Jersey Zinc 


EW JERSEY ZINC shares, which 

advanced materially during the fort- 

night, have evidently reflected the 
important improvement registered in the 
company’s affairs. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. is one of the 
oldest-established concerns in its line, the 
original organization (known as the New 
Jersey Zinc & Iron Co.) dating back over 
forty years to 1880. The original capital 
was $3,000,000, but the company’s subse- 
quent growth developed it into a $50,000,- 
000 concern. 

Jersey Zinc’s mines are located at 
Franklin Furnace, N. J. It also owns 
two operating plants, as well as the Em- 
pire Zinc Co., manufacturing zinc oxide, 
spelter, lithophone, sulphuric acid and 
other important zinc products. The com- 
pany’s smelting capacity is rated at close 
to 100,000 net tons of spelter yearly. 

Up to and including 1920 the company 
earned large amounts on its capital, de- 
spite capital increases of $25,000,000 in 
1915 and $25,000,000 more in 1920. Large 
amounts were disbursed in dividends, as 
shown in the following record in thou- 
sands of dividend disbursements: 


bwctwusne mrwesad $26,000 
Tobe xwennasnbenssle 12,600 
a OARS ee 7,000 
eee 7,000 
M5. toeunetasntaeond 5,600 
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Earnings on the capital stock for the 
five-year period covered averaged over 
43% annually, and in 1920 amounted t 
18% on the outstanding securities. 

The year 1921 saw a complete reversal 
in New Jersey Zinc’s affairs. When the 
year was over, dividend payments of 
about $3,500,000 resulted in a deficit of 
$1,388,000. 

How completely the affairs of New 
Jersey Zinc have been readjusted since 
1921 is evidenced by the recent earnings 
returns. Thus, in the first quarter of 
1922, the company earned over five times 
as much as in the same quarter of 1921; 
while in the quarter to June 30th, 1922, 
it earned almost three times as much. 
The exact record shows as follows: 


Quarter to Net Income 





Pn 2h Mivanceceacseseseeonveuns $ 204,545 
March 30, 1922....... -- 1,086.08) 
SO Ek, Bic ceceee< 583,927 
SS 2 ee here> 1,586,045 


It is apparent that the industry which 
the company serves has definitely turned 
the corner and that earnings in the cur- 
rent year will be ample to cover dividend 
requirements at the 8% rate. 

Dealt in over-the-counter and on the 
Curb around 150, to yield about 5.55%, 
the stock appears attractive from an in 
investment viewpoint. 
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FOUR BOND SWITCHES 
RECOMMENDED 
(Continued from page 673) 








amounts- to twelve or thirteen points. 

The Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
operates thirty-four street car routes in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, City of New 
York, which comprise the large majority 
of all the street car lines of that Borough. 
Although the company is controlled, 
through stock ownership, by the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, Brooklyn City 
js not, nor never has been, in receiver- 
shi . 


Large Equities ‘Behind Bonds 


The First Consolidated Bonds are au- 
thorized in amount of $6,000,000, of 
which only $4,373,000 are outstanding in 
the hands of the public, the balance be- 
ine held in a Guaranty Fund of the 
company’s lease. The properties on which 
these bonds are a first closed mortgage, 
nsist of over 210 miles of track, 732 
s of various types, -2 sub-stations, 3 
air gh ps, 7 car houses, and 2 olfice 
ildings.? The assessed valuation of the 
company’s real estate alone, exclusive of 
the line and equipment, for 1921 taxes, 
amounted to $6,373,000, or more than the 

al authorized amount.of the bonds. 
The total valuation of all properties, as 
reported to the New York State Tax 
Commission for tax purposes, as at De- 
cember 31, 1920 (latest available), was 
$27,550,572 to reproduce new, and $18,- 
647,629, less depreciation. These figures 
clearly indicate the large equities behind 
the bonds in question. 

\ recent statement of income for the 
11 months ended May 31, 1922, showed 
a large improvement in both gross and 

t over the preceding year. Earnings 
available for interest charges, amounted 

$2,217,224, which was the equivalent 

over eight times interest requirements 
First Consolidated 5s for the 


Cc 
ca 
ré 

bi 


the 
period. 
The large property values behind the 
issue, combined with the very wide mar- 
gin safety in earnings, give these 
nds an element of strength which 
makes them a very desirable investment 
at their present generous yield. 
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SELL Adams Express Company 4s 
of 1948 @ 80. 

BUY Adams Express Company 4s 
of 1947 @ 75. 





These issues have been analyzed and 
recommended on several instances in the 
columns of this magazine. The. 4s of 
1948 are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and probably enjoy a slightly 

tter market than the 4s of 1947, which 
are not listed. Nevertheless, there is 
considerable “over the counter” trading 
in the 1947 issue and it ts usually possible 
to get quite a close market on them. 


Bonds in Sound Position 
Both issues are the direct obligation 
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As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!"’ says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm's length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 


ry 





toward Better Service 


on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
“In union there is strength.” 


BELL SYSTEM™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





Adams Express Company and 
each is specifically secured by certain 
bonds and stocks. The 4s of 1948 are out- 
standing in amounts of $7,251,000 and the 
4s of 1947 in amount of $8,797,500. The 
pledged collateral behind the 1948 issue 
is of slightly better character than that 
behind the 1947 issue, but in each case the 
collateral is ample to safeguard the prin- 
cipal of the bonds. 

For the year ended December 31, 1921, 
the company reported net earnings avail- 
able for interest charges of $1,534,270,- 
against requirements of $644,182. The 
stock of this company has recently had 


of the 


quite a remarkable advance on the New 
York Stock Exchange and is now selling 
at 7934, compared with a low of 48 earlier 
in the year. It is generally expected that 
the stock will go on a dividend basis in 
the near future and the showing made by 
the company indicates that the bonds are 
in a sound position. 


Exchange Worth While 
The 4s of 1948 are not sufficiently more 
attractive than the 4s of 1947 to account 
for the difference in price and the five 
points profit that may be obtained by 
switch seems worth while taking. 
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Canadian 


Bonds 


Government—Municipal 
Provincial 


Investors seeking high- 
grade security, combined 
with a liberal rate of in- 
come, should not overlook 
the opportunities afforded 
by Canadian Government, 
Provincial and Municipal 
bonds, which may now be 
purchased at prices to yield 
from 


5.10% to 6% 


Full Particulars W-92 on request 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Toronto 
London, Eng. 























A Canadian 7% 
Real Estate Bond 


A first mortgage investment in To- 
ronto, capital of Ontario, population 
over 500,000, yielding 1% more than 
similar investments in the United 
States. 


These bonds are a first mortgage 
charge on a new modern seven-story 
Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Building. 


In the Heart of 
Toronto 


Land and building, near one of the 
city’s principal business corners, 
valued conservatively <t $450,000. 
This bond issue $275,000. 

Bonds mature serially over 18 years, 
equity increasing yearly. Principal 
and interest payable half - yearly. 
Bonds redeemable at par and accrued 
interest with premium. 


Write us today for perticulars of 
these Professional Offices Limited 
7% Bonds. 


Graham Sansoné (a 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TORONTO, CANADA 





CANADIAN PROVINCIAL 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
AS INVESTMENTS 
(Continued from page 665) 











Governments and municipal administra- 
tions to indulge in excessive expenditures, 
with the result that not a single Province 
has ever been forced to default either in 
principal or interest on their bonds and 
only between thirty and forty municipali- 
ties—mainly new communities that grew 
up during the land boom in the West— 
have at any time been recorded as having 
failed to meet their obligations. Even in 
the case of these municipalities the aggre- 
gate amount involved is very small; pres- 
ent defaults are said to total less than 
$600,000. Everywhere, with a few excep- 
tions—so few as to be practically negligible 
—there is an inclination to go slow on 
capital expenditures. Fewer offerings of 
bonds are consequently in the market, 
and, with the increased demand, there has 
been latterly a material improvement in 
the position of existing bonds. Some of 
the delay in bringing out new offerings 
of bonds in recent months has been due 
to the fact that the Provincial and munici- 
pal authorities have figured that they 
should be able to finance on a lower basis 
than most of the bond houses were will- 
ing to bid. Several important works have 
thus been left over for the time being. 
These undertakings are still in prospect, 
so that the outlook for new issues is not 
entirely disappointing. 


High Moral Standards with Regard to 


New Financing 


While one does not wish to appear 
pharisaical it seems apparent that there is 
a constant growth in public sentiment in 
this country toward higher moral stand- 
ards in finance. The Hydro-Electric enter- 
prises in Ontario alone, plus the Chip- 
pewa power canal project which called 
for an expenditure of $70,000,000, repre- 
sents an investment of $150,000,000 on the 
part of the Province and the various 
municipalities interested, and yet this huge 
sum has been handled without even the 
faintest hint of irregularity. Similarly, 
the “clean-up deal,” under which the City 
of Toronto will acquire all the urban and 
interurban holdings of the Toronto Rail- 
way Company, will call for the administra- 
tion of at least $30,000,000, and here again, 
contrary to the situation that arose a gen- 
eration ago, there has been not the slightest 
suggestion of malfeisance. 


American investors have all the incen- 
tives that have been suggested for the pur- 
chase of Canadian Provincial and munici- 
pal bonds, as well as numerous other 
reasons that might be given did space per- 
mit. They have the security of solvent 
communities in a country that occupies 
no mean position among the nations of 
the world, they are in a position to know 
accurately and at once the conditions sur- 
rounding the investment, they will by im- 
mediate purchase secure an interest return 
that is higher than usual, and the moral 
hazard in placing funds in the manner in- 
dicated is reduced to a minimum. 


DEALING IN COM- 
MODITIES 
(Continued from page 669) 








strengthening of both raw and refined 
sugar prices and a feeling of optimism 
in the trade generally, are probably the 
cause of this increasing popularity. The 
sugar markets probably represent thie 
largest monetary valuations of any of the 
commodities, due to the larger number of 
pounds specified as the minimum weiglit 
to a contract. 

In outlining the trading mechanism of 
the sugar market, it must be noted that 
there are some differences between thie 
raw and refined markets, such as the 
weight of a full contract, and prices in re- 
lation to the number of pounds compris- 
ing the contract. 

In raw-sugar trading, the full contract 
is composed of 50 tons, totalling 112,000 
pounds (2,240 pounds to the ton). Prices 
are quoted by the pound and in terms of 
cents and hundredths of a cent. A dii- 
ference of 1 point (or a hundredth of a 
cent), therefore would be equal to $11.20 
per contract; 100 points (or 1 cent) equal 
to $1,120 per contract. With the raw- 
sugar market at, say 3 cents per pou 
(300 points) the value of a full contra 
would be $3,360. If the next price wer 
3%, an advance of 50 points (or $562.5) 
per contract), the total value of the con 
tract would be $3,922.50. 

The refined sugar contract calls for 80 
bags, or 80,000 pounds, of standard fir 
granulated Chicago delivery. On the basi 
of 100 points being equal to 1 cent, a dif 
ference of 1 point in the price of refine: 
sugar is equal to $8 per contract. A dif 
ference of 1 cent, therefore, would | 
equal to $800 per contract. With the mar 
ket in refined sugar at, say 7 cents pe 
pound, the price of a full contract woul 
be $5,600; at 714 cents, a gain of 50 point 
(or $400 per contract), the total valu 
would be increased to $6,000. 

Margins required for trading in suga 
vary, according to the character of th 
individual account, the trend of prices 
trade conditions, etc., as is true in prac 
tically all other commodities. In a nor- 
mal, slowly fluctuating market, such a 
now rules, the average marginal require- 
ment per contract is about $600 on raw 
sugar transactions, and about $800 per 
contract on refined sugar deals. 

Government taxes on sugar transac- 
tions are at the rate of 2 cents on every 
hundred dollars involved. Therefore, o1 
a sale of 112,000 Ibs. (raw sugar) at 
3 cents per pound, representing a total 
value of $3,360, the Government tax would 
be 68 cents per contract. On refined 
sugar transactions, the tax would be fig- 
ured in the same proportion, and on a 
trade of 80,000 pounds at 7 cents per 
pound, or a full value of $5,600, the charge 
would be $1.12 per contract. 

Commissions charged by brokers for 
executing transactions in sugar are based 
on the market price prevailing at the time 
of sale. With the market below 4 cents, 
the charge for raw sugar trades amount 
te $12.50 per contract, covering both buy- 
ing and selling ends; on refined, the 
charge is $15 per contract. At market 
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rices Of upwards of 10 cents, commis- 
jons on both grades are alike; at 10 cents 
bp to $12.99, $15 per contract; at 13 cents 






ined : Coffee 

MSM BH Coifee contracts traded in on the New 

~ ork Coffee Exchange are based on No. 7 
© Bin Coffee in store in New York, other 





rades being deliverable at certain fixed 
jifferences. The unit of trading is 250 
ags of 130 pounds each, or 32,500 pounds 
o the contract. Quotations are in cents 
undredths of a cent per pound, as 
n sugar. A difference in price of 1 point 
e-hundredth of a cent), therefore, 
be equal to $3.25 per contract, and 
ference of 1 cent per pound equal to 
325 per contract. With the market in 
at 10 cents, for instance, the value 
fa full contract of 32,500 pounds would 
be $3,250, and an advance of % a cent 
yund, or 50 points, would be equal 
$152.50, bringing the total value of the 
tract to $3,412.50 

Margins required by brokers for trad- 
g ia coffee are based on prices, market 
und trade conditions, and are usually at 
ite of 1 cent per pound, which, at a 
et price of 10 cents per pound, would 
nt to $325 per contract. 

Commissions charged for executing 
transactions in coffee are, as in sugar, 
asel on current market quotations, and 

) cents or below amount to $25 per 
act for the round turn; at 10 cents 
199 cents, $30, and at 20 cents and 
, $40. Government tax would be at 
sual rate of 2 cents on each $100. 
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Cottonseed Oil 





\nother commodity which is daily be- 
ning a more important factor in the 
urkets is cottonseed oil. As its name 
mplies, this oil is extracted from the seed 
ie cotton plant and its uses and prod- 
are innumerable. New York boasts 

i being the only primary market for re- 
nel oil futures in the world. 

The cottonseed oil contract at New 

tk is for 100 barrels, totalling 40,000 
pounds, of refined oil, known as P. S. Y. 
(Prime Summer Yellow) and in multiples 

his unit. Prices are quoted in cents 
and hundredths of a cent per pound. A 
lifference of 1 point (or one-hundredth 

cent) is equal to $4, and a change in 
price of 100 points (or 1 cent per pound) 
equals $400 per contract. Thus, with the 
market in cottonseed oil at 10 cents per 
pound, a contract of 40,000 pounds would 
be worth $4,000, and an advance of one- 
hali a cent (or 50 points) per pound 
would be equal to a price change of $200, 
riiging the value to $4,200. 

Margins required by brokers for trad- 
ing in cottonseed oil vary according to 
market conditions and price trends, as in 
the other commodities, and generally aver- 
age about 1 cent per pound, or $400 per 
contract, figuring a market price of 10 
cents per pound. 

Commissions charged for executing or- 
ders in cottonseed oil usually amount to 
$25 per contract of 100 barrels, for the 
round turn. 

lhe Government tax on the above trans- 
actions would be about 80 cents per con- 
tract on above prices. 
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MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times 
N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. -—50Stocks——\ 
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Saturday, August 19 81.92 99.01 91.51 87.21 85.39 397,73 
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SAVING THE OIL INDUS- 
TRY FROM COSTLY 
ERRORS 
(Continued from page 663) 











fity millions of barrels and could have 
been estimated with much greater accu- 
racy had thought been given to it. 
It may be true that this last rise in 
price Was not due to intention or ignor- 
ance but to the competitive system exist- 
ing among refineries which needed oil 
and paid a bonus over the market. A 
refinery which must compete in the open 
market for its raw material without gath- 
ering pipeline systems is in a precarious 
position at all times and is a disturbing 
factor in any reasonable attempt to keep 
prices where they belong. Yet even this 
would not explain the continuance of 
prices after November last year, for 
from that time to this there has been a 
large continuous overproduction. There 
has been a false stimulation of produc- 
tion with a large accumulation of stocks, 
which have yet to show whether or not 
hey will prove a good investment. 
Production today is being artificially 
curtailed because of the present low 
price, but now, due to water encroach- 
ment in the last known Mexican oil re- 
serves, the uncertainty of new discover- 
s and the reduction of that country to 
least temporary impotence for sudden 
ases of production, much optimism 
lt in many quarters and the Amer- 
-an industry is on its toes ready to race 
yw new fields the minute the price justi- 
fies Hundreds of promising localities 
re mapped, leased and ready to drill 
vhen the owners catch the fever of rising 
prices. At the same time, all the dis- 
soveries of the past two years have in- 
side acreage left where production is an 
assured fact. There is likewise con- 
lerable wildcat drilling in progress in 
Mexico, where there is much difference 
f opinion concerning the probable re- 
sults. Even failing new discoveries it is 
probable that production from known 
fells will be over two hundred thousand 
barrels per day for a year or more. 
With these and other potentialities as 
they exist, a new drilling stimulus such 
as some expect in the near future is a 
dangerous proposition. 


The Cure 


This discussion of the mistakes of the 
past lead directly to the only true means 
of stabilization of the industry which is 
practical and workable at a profit. Just 
as the officer of the watch goes to the 
chart room back of the bridge to plot its 
course, so the great oil companies must 
have a chart room, where all factors of 
oil price navigation are kept up to the 
minute, where_all factors governing both 
production and consumption are clearly 
analyzed, with the shoals and submerged 
rocks outlined, where the cross currents 
of the psychology of the industry are 
gaged and recorded, where the new fac- 
tors of refining, marketing and production 
are carefully weighed, and where the 
commanding officers can come to check 
their position and course when storm, 
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Do You follow the Tape— 
or follow the Crowd? 


The large percentage of unsuccessful traders in the stock market are 
those who operate chiefly on what they hear. They are hungry for 
tips; they absorb rumors; they seek “inside information”; they act on 
such news as they find on news slips, news tickers, newspapers, and 
the usual run of market letters. 


The minority of traders—that small minority who are consistently 
successful—look not to news but to the fape for their information. 
They base their commitments on the interpretation of the language of 
the ticker tape,—which records the momentary supply and demand of 
securities and indicates the direction in which the market is swinging. 


Successful Exponents of 
Tape Reading 


Speaking of Joe Manning, one of the shrewdest and most successful 
of all tape readers on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange, a 
friend once said, “I remember when Joe used to hang over the ticker 
tape and trade in 10 share lots—he was just an ordinary trader in 


those days.” 


The speaker was, at the time he made this remark, still trading in 
10 share lots, while Joe Manning’s bank balance—his active working 
capital—amounted to over $100,000, and this was but a part of the 
fortune built on his ability to interpret the language of the tape. 


Jacob Field is another exponent of tape reading. Those who knew 
“Jakey” when he began his Wall Street career noted his ability to read 
the tape and follow the trend. At the time of his death James R. Keene 
stood at the pinnacle of fame as a tape reader—his daily presence at 
the tape bearing evidence that the work paid—and paid well. 


We can’t all be Joe Mannings or Jim Keenes—but you have an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the same method that made these men so 
successful. You can give all of your time to your own business and 
yet secure the profits to be had from methodical trading—trading 
based on the best method known. 


Will you continue to follow the crowd—to follow the news or 


“hunches,” 
pretation of the tape? 


Mail the coupon today. 
our service can be. 


or will you base your commitments upon scientific inter- 
Give up haphazard trading! 


Let us prove how valuable and profitable 
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42 Broadway, New York 
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enable the investor of mod- 
erate means to purchase less 
than 100 shares of good listed 
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is “‘a very real and far-reach- 
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investments — clearly explained 
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darkness or fog fills the future with un- 
certainty. 

The officer of the chart room must be 
a man of ability, courage and wide ex- 
perience. He must have ample command 
of statistical mathematics, must be well 
versed in the technology of oil in all its 
phases, must understand market move- 
ments and financial conditions, and must 
be a continual student of modern meth- 
ods of applied economics. He must have 
access to all information at the disposal 
of the company, must utilize all methods 
of knowing the conditions of the business 
cycle, must have the right to periodical 
reports from all field offices concerning 
the status of drilling, geology and new 
locations in all fields and through the 
marketing branch must be in constant 
possession of all the facts of the market 
situation. He will require as assistants 
an office geologist, a statistician, a re- 
search salesman and a varying group of 
office help. 

The methods of work will be the de- 
tailed study of all factors influencing 
consumption through analysis of the con- 
dition and prospects of all users of 
petroleum products and assembling and 
projecting into the future the facts in 
graphic form. Similar methods with dif- 
ferent technique will apply to production. 
Such work will project the facts into the 
future with great accuracy for a period 
of months, with fair accuracy for a year 
and as a guiding principle for several 
years. The results will be an accurate 
guide for a period sufficient to allow 
either a retardation or a stimulation of 
drilling, as the case may be. Then prices 
will follow fundamental facts. 

The advantages to be gained are enor- 
mous. Already one large company is 
reaping the reward of an elaborate esti- 
mate of demand for some of its products 
and is extending the same methods to 
other branches of the work. When ap- 
plied to the general situation the company 
will be able to accurately govern the 
policy of refinery operation, will know 
in advance its requirements of all raw 
materials with the conditions of their 
supply, will know its own condition and 
accurately foretell its own profits with 
the range of fluctuation of its securities, 
and through this composite knowledge 
will know its own financial requirements, 
its own points of strength which coincide 
with periods of cheap money and supplies 
and can thereby profit throughout all 
phases of its operation through buying 
cheap, financing to the best advantage and 
conserving its strength for periods of 
trial. 

During the period of reconstruction 
during the war, many new conditions 
have developed, while the one failure of 
the oil industry has been the lack of exact 
knowledge of its own condition. To the 
man who has passed within the portals 
of any of the better oil companies, the 
idea that these men are guilty of willful 
manipulation of prices for monopolistic 
purposes is repulsive and unbelievable 
in the face of the facts as they stand. 
It would be poor business. The one 
crime is unintentional ignorance of con- 
ditions. 


Stabilization of Oil Prices 


We are on the verge of a new era, 
wherein the oil economist will become as 
important as the oil geologist today 
when prices will be governed by mature 
considerations of actual fact. The resul; 
will be lower costs to the public tha 
would otherwise be the case and more 
stabilized profits to the producer whose 
banking credit will thus be improved 
Then will the oil industry be looked upon 
as other than one which is attended by 
excessive speculative risk. 
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CAN POLITICS BE ELIMI- 
NATED FROM TAR- 
IFF-MAKING 
(Continued from page 659) 
















































greater difference between costs of 
production among American plants them- 
selves than there is between any given 
plant and any similarly situated plant 
é road. 
If the reply be made that what is 
anted is protection that will equalize 
verage costs of production, the answer 
that an “average” protection of this 
ind is a protection that protects nobody 
in particular, while it assumes that all 
jlants that are working on single com- 
modities or uniform varieties of output. 
‘he fact is that our plants are in most 
cases turning out many classes of com- 
modities, in some of which they have 
irge advantages and others less, or none. 
loreover, the ascertainment of foreign 
osts of production as a basis of com- 
arison has been proven by experience 
o be entirely out of the question. Actual 
sosts are jealously guarded by foreign 
wroducers, and there is no way of com- 
pelling them to make known such costs. 
Even if they could be ascertained in in- 
dividual cases, there would be the same 
problem of averaging or of selecting 
representative costs that exists in the 
United States. Moreover, it often hap- 
pens that we draw foreign goods from 
several countries. Would it be intended 
to protect us against the most efficient 
of these countries? If so, of course all 
others would be entirely shut out; with 
the result that tariff war might be ex- 
pected to break out immediately. 
Reference is often made to the fact that 
before the war Germany organized and 
maintained a tariff commission whose 
duty it was to continuously study tariff 
rates and costs of production, and to 
recommend changes. This is true; and it 
is also true that the method apparently 
worked fairly well in autocratic Ger- 
many. It should be remembered that the 
problem presented there was entirely dif- 
ferent from that presented in the United 
States. Germany never had a tariff that 
would remotely approach ours in the 
height of its duties, while the work of 
the Tariff Commission was not primarily 
devoted to the application of protective 
duties but to the adjustment of Germany’s 
maximum and minimum rates in such a 
way as to coincide, or fit in with, or an- 
tagonize, the maximum and minimum 
rates of other countries. Germany, in 
other words, had an entirely different 
problem to deal with and dealt with it in 
an entirely different way from that which 
is proposed in the united States. Ger- 
many was, for the most part, a compact 
manufacturing country, greatly interested 
in the export trade, while the United 
States is partly manufacturing and partly 
agricultural, with a sharp political differ- 
ence between the two regions. The rea- 
son why tariff commission effort has not 
been successful in the United States is 
that the different parts of the country 
are not agreed as to the purpose of tariff 
making, and they reach a working agree- 
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ment only by a process of political bar- 
gaining which results in a union of in- 
terests of various kinds against the con- 
sumer, save on such occasions as those 
in which the latter rises up in rebellion. 


Political Character of Tariff 


There can be little doubt that the 
American constitutional system intended 
that the tariff should be essentially a po- 
litical question. Experience under auto- 
cratic governments had made early Amer- 
ican statesmen very doubtful of the 
wisdom of placing control over taxation 
anywhere except in a House whose mem- 
bers had very short terms. There would 
seem to be little question that the pro- 
posal now current to give to the Presi- 
dent power to change rates by 50% up- 
ward or downward is unconstitutional in 
the proper sense of that term. The state- 
ment that the tariff is a complex, diffi- 
cult, scientific question, and that there- 
fore it should be freed from political 
bargaining and trafficking is unquestion- 
ably true. Congress never can and never 
will gain a sufficient knowledge of the 
intricacies of industrial processes, trade 
conditions and commercial competition to 
make tariff duties intelligently. However, 
there is nothing to indicate that the 
people at large are willing to give up 
direct control over duties. The limits of 
tariff commission activity or, in other 
words, the extent to which it is possible 
to take the tariff out-of politics, would 
therefore seem to be found in connection 
with the technique of the matter. 

There is no reason whatever why the 
actual shaping of a tariff bill Should not 
be placed in the hands of a competent 
tariff commission which would put the 
language into proper legal form, avoid 
“jokers” and unfairnesses, and from 
time to time recommend changes due to 
alterations of conditions of competition 
abroad. But there will probably never 
come a time in any near future when the 
public will long be willing to allow such 
a commission actually to vary the actual 
rates. If President Harding succeeds in 
retaining the “flexible tariff’ powers 
which are bestowed upon him in the Sen- 
ate bill, and turns over, as he has under- 
taken to do, to the present tariff com- 
mission the function of practically exer- 
cising them, thereafter leaving to that 
body the duty of preparing proclamations 
for his signature, we shall have a more 
complete test of the notion of tariff 
making by an administrative body than 
ever heretofore—even though it will take 
place under somewhat different condi- 
tions established by the act which Con- 
gress is now on the point of passing. 


It will then be possible to see, first of 
all, whether the tariff commission has the 
personal and political strength to resist, 
any better than Congress, the tremendous 
industrial influences which will be di- 
rected against it, whether the executive 
will adhere to his determination to 
change rates only on the basis of com- 
mission recommendations, and whether 
Congress itself will keep hands off, and 
grant a fair trial of the experiment. 
Eventually, no doubt, it will be necessary 


to test in the courts the question whether 
Congress can delegate to any commis- 
sion under our Constitution (and with- 
out a Constitutional amendment to that 
effect) the authority to shift rates in this 
way. It will then be more nearly feasible 
than now to reach a conclusion as to the 
probable place of such a commission in 
our fiscal system, and to make final de- 
cision between the two conflicting views 
of the subject. 
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Am’t Stock Pay- 
Ann. Rate Declared Record able 
$6.00 Am B Sugar pfd.. $1.5 9- 9 10- 3 
6% Am Loco com 1y% 9-13 9-30 
7% Am Loco { 49 9-13 9-30 
$3.00 Am Metal ‘ 
$7. 00 Am Metal 
Am P & Lt com 
$7.00 Am Stores .. 
Am Tel & Tel. 
Am Tobacco com. 
» Am Tob com B... 
Am W Glass pfd.. 
Armour & Co pfd. 
— B-Am Tob ord int. 
® Buckeye P Line.. 
Buf & Susq com.. 
Cal Packing...... 
Canadian Pac com. 
8% Canadian Pac pfd. 
$6.00 Carter Wm pfd.. 
$7.00 Cheseb’gh Mig pid 
$14.00 Cheseb’gh Mfg com 
5% CN O & T P pfd. 
$3.50 Cleve & Pitts gtd. 
$2.00 Cleve & P spl gtd. 
$8.00 Continental Oil.... 
* 00 Crescent P Line. 
%” Crucible Steel p fd. 
3. y3 Deere & Co pfd.. 
8% Dictograph Pdts pf 
8% Du P de Nem com 
6% Du P de Nem Deb 
$5. 00 Eastman K com. 
*, 00 Eastman D pfd.. 
% Erie & Pitts... 
@ Fed Lt & Tr pid. ‘ 
5% Fed Mng & §S pfd. 
8% Galena S Oil n pfd 
8% Galena S Oil o pid. 
5% Gen Asphalt] pfd. 
8% Guantanamo § pid. 
$6.00 Harbison-W com.. 
$6.00 Internat Salt...... $1. 
2% Lake of Woods c.. 3% 
7% Lake of Woods pf{14% 
6% Lanston Monotype 1%% 
6% Lawyers T & Tr..1% 
10% Merganthaler L... 
$8.00 Miller Rub pfd.... 
— Miller R pfd accum 
5O0c Mutual 
7% Nat Biscuit pfd... 
$7.00 Nat Sug Ref pfd.. 
12% Nat S 
% Nebraska P pid... 
$8.00 New Eng T & T.. 
$8.00 N Texas El com.. 
6% N Texas El pfd... 
$3.00 Peerless Tk & M.. 
8% Phila Elec com... 
8% Phila Elec pfd 
$6.00 Phila G & Nor... 
4% Phila Traction.... 2 
2.00 Phillips Pet.......£ 
— P-Wig Sts com A.. 
.00 St Joseph Lead... 
-.00S Jouq L&P pr pf 
.00 S Jouq L&P pr pf 
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LOOKING INTO THE . 
What Is Your CHICAGO MARKET Fifty Years 


(Continued from page 685) 


‘Invested Capital | of 


Standard Gas & Electric has done a 


Earning For You? | considerable amount of financing of late, Financial 


including most particularly the sale of 
. . . . . . 

securities of subsidiary companies. Over S 

During the period from Septem- $9,000,000 was raised in this way last ervice 
ong anos —— year. While this form of financing does 
of a hg” ate encsiel 260 not reflect in Standard’s own capital ac- Our service to investors is not 
shares each of the securities count, it nevertheless serves to lessen the 
which we recommended, realized | company’s equity in its subsidiary organ- 
as profit a sum equivalent to over | izations. Standard Gas also sold over 
sixty times the yearly cost of this $6,000,000 in bonds last year, of which 
service! $3,000,000 went toward retiring the bonds Irrespective of Ww hether his in- 


The profits were proportionate in || of a subsidiary. . ‘ ; vestment is in hundreds or tens 
the case of members who pur- Earnings of Standard Gas & Electric s 
chased less than 100 shares, but have been somewhat erratic in the past. of thousands, the investor bene- 
it id pee, On our advices Thus, in only one year during the period fits by the same standards of 
yielded a high return even to from 1914 to 1918 was a surplus shown 
those members dealing only in 10 ‘ - 4 

. for the common, and that was in 1916, 


share lots! : 

. when about $1 per share was realized. 
Are you getting these returns | Earnings from 1919 to 1921, inclusive, century of financial service. 
from your own invested capital? aan tale catia littl ler $4 ; 
Look over your own transactions pre potter, Reg ae 8500 a 
during this period, and compare || Pct SMare. Last year they were pou « : 
dun with ome "made by oo share. Richardson 
Associate Members, a record of | Analysis of the company’s balance sheet . 
which we shall gladly send to | indicates an increase of about $6,000,000 Hill & Co. 
you. You will immediately see | in the funded debt. This funded debt at 7 
the advantage of investments the end of 1920 amounted to about $18,- Investment Securities 


based upon scientific selection ¢ ¢ 

aaa y  -aeag . 000,000 and at the end of 1921 to $24,- 50 Congress St., Boston 

win : ith $10,000 700,000. Addition of funded debt, how- 
im you not, even wit ’ “ver, was justifiable in view of the rapid 

to invest, be better off at the end reenee Dimey Sg eqs rage : r Members of New York, Boston 

of the year by following our rec- and Chicago Stock Exchanges 

ommendations, than by clinging 








measured or tempered by the 
amount of the investment. 


safety, by the care and caution 
exercised throughout a half a 


Bangor Portland New Haven 


increase in the company’s earnings. 
the bonds outstanding the gold 6s, due 














to your own judgment? December, 1926, are very attractive as a 





short-term investment. 





The wisest course if you desire to ; ; 
eocuse masimam sete en in- The $4 preferred stock quoted in Chi- 


vested capital, is to confer with cago at 50 to yield 8% is also attractive A WORD CONCERNING 


us and lay your problems before as a business man’s investment. The “f) W If 
a staff of trained financial ex- common shares, which as yet have re- S Oo 


perts, who analyze and accurately ceived no dividends, are purely specula- ” 
gauge the factors that make in- tive though their intrinsic value is Approved 
vesting safe, sound and profitable. slowly increasing on account of the B d 
Why not let us show you how increase in the company’s earning ondas 
we can be of assistance not only power. 
in advising you as to the initial URING the thirty-three 
selection of avestments, but alee STEWART-WARNER CORP. Company was established 
your security holdings? Early in 1922, when Stewart-Warner —z sald, Gane pane 
Why not add our judgment to shares were being bandied about at mate Cnenee. ane See 
yours? around $27 per share, attention was other issues have found 
THE RICHARD D WYCKOFF called to the position of the company by veh gy Fagg Ey 
P the stock safety and their interest 


the Inquiry Department and 
rates, and are now in the 


ANALYTICAL STAFF was explicitly endorsed for spec-vestment. eee Be Rh 


In the months since, the corporation Our experience in the 
handling of such a vari- 


sac mece=e= COUPON *222e===: has fulfilled the highest expectations, and ety of bonds, and follow- 
a « ne . - . 3 ad. nz their histories, has 
THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF the shares have responded with an ad ing — ahi 
: . provided us with a wealth 
ANALYTICAL STAFF vance to above 45, or amounting to nearly of information to bring 
42 Broadway, New York. twenty points. to bear in determining 
4 . « ° . . the desirability of each 
r hat can your, staff do for me? The Stewart-Warner situation can be new issue which appears 
am interested in © Investments for a : sees Go on > Sin ‘ on the market. 
long pull or © trading or © both. put in a very few words: The company aco a” Cee Giese. be 
Opa the ones you are interested in.) manufactures, among other things, two put upon the “DeWolf 
My present security holdings and avail- ¢ " ~~ 3 euten % ‘ Approved” list, it must 
able capital totals approximately of the most important accessories in the first pass.the rigid and 
motor industry, viz., speedometers and exacting tests which our 
ae Kay! _ seni: -™ Th; long experience has en- 
This is to be held in strictest confidence vacuum gasoline tanks. While good abled us to apply 
by you. times prevailed in the industry, the com- Write for our current 
I understand there is no charge or obliga- pany scored excellent results. Thus, from Beea” Donte —- 
tion in sending for this information. 1915 to 1918, inclusive, Stewart-Warner copy of the current “De 


averaged earnings of over $19 per share Weis Bond Nowe” 

on its then outstanding stock. In 1919 & COMPANY.INS 
and 1920, with capital stock increased, DeWOL Investment Bonds 
earnings amounted to $6.98 and $5.00 per S.W.Cor ot-ennend Hanbeis Guan 
City and State share, respectively. (The capital in- Sa CHICAGO 

Sept. 2. creases were in connection with the ac- 97 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee 
quisition of the Van Sicklen Speedometer 
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Chicago Stocks | 


Hurley Machine 


We have prepared complete reports 
on the above Companies. Write 
for copies. The supply is limited. 


Sent free on request 


(Members Chicago Stock Exchange} 
Suite 612—206 South La Salle Street 
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Telephone Harrison 8590 y! 











Help You Place Your 
Money Safely 


“How to Select Safe Bonds” is a book of ex- 
ceptional interest. It is worth reading by all 
who have money toinvest. It points the way 
to safe investing, and shows how to make 
sure of always getting interest and principal 
promptly when due. 

Thirty-seven years of service without loss to a 
customer—a service not only to the individual in- 
vestor, but tothe great insurance companies as well 
—such is the experience out of which this booklet 
is offered to you. 


Send for it now. Mail the coupon. “How to Select 
Safe Bonds” will come to you by return mail. 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
oe. 8 Ue Ue Ue UG Ue Ue UG UG UG OU OU OG GG 
« GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY ‘ 
' 105 West Monroe St., Chicago 1 








© Street Add 
’ 


City 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
‘ Established 1885 
105 West Monroe St. 
Chicago 





GOLD 37 Years Without Loss 
BONDS — toa Customer 
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Corporation. While they served to cut 
in upon earnings per share, there was 
practically no decline in Stewart's total 
earnings for the years mentioned.) 

In 1921, the ruin and desolation which 
stalked all the motor companies had a 
considerable effect on Stewart-Warner, 
whose earnings declined to only a shade 
above $2 a share on the stock. This 
amount was in contrast with the previous 
dividend rate of $2.50 a share, and of 
course, forced a dividend reduction. 

Despite the reaction, which, by the 
way, did not prevent the company’s oper- 
ating at a profit, Stewart-Warner man- 
aged to keep in remarkably good finan- 
cial shape, with an ample supply of 
liquid capital. Hence, when the startling 
trade boom developed in the motor in- 
dustry a few months ago, Stewart-War- 
ner, with its practically essential products, 
excellent trade name and adequate re- 
sources, was able to make the most of it. 
The recovery resulted in net profits for 
the first quarter of 1922 of over $450,000 
—or just nine times what they had been 
in the same quarter of 1921. The im- 
provement was immediately recognized 
by the management, and the dividend 
rate, which had been previously reduced 
from $4 to $2, was raised to $3 annually. 

The above is sufficient to illustrate 
Stewart-Warner’s responsiveness to the 
fluctuations of the motor industry in gen- 
eral. Put in a nutshell, it indicates that, 
under good general conditions the com- 
pany may be relied on to produce cor- 
respondingly good profits, which the 
management will not be slow to pass on 
to stockholders; while under less good 
conditions the corporation’s earnings are 
bound to suffer, although not so material- 
ly as might be the case were the officials 
less resourceful. 

The stock, which has recently risen 
to above 45, to yield about 6.66%, can 
hardly be considered overly attractive 
at current levels, although the company 
is in admittedly good condition and 
will undoubtedly make a satisfactory 
showing this year. 


WM. WRIGLEY, JR. & COMPANY 


The fortunes of Wm. Wrigley, Jr., in 
1921, reflect, in some degree, the difficulty 
economists sometimes encounter in de- 
termining just what is a “luxury” and 
what is not. 

On the theory that chewing gum is as 
much a luxury as candy, Wrigley’s earn- 
ings last year might have been expected 
to decline heavily, in company with the 
earnings of most candy manufacturers, 
some of whom were even forced to the 
wall. 

As a matter of fact, Wm. Wrigley not 
only showed a larger surplus after taxes 
in 1921 than it had shown in any one of 
the four previous years, but it was in a 
good enough position, in the opinion of 
the directors, to start off the present year 
by retiring all of its $1,500,000 preferred 
stock at 110, declare dividends at the 
rate of $6 a year on its common shares 
half a year in advance, and make an ad- 
ditional disbursement on the common in 
the shape of a stock dividend of 10%. 

This performance on the part of the 








PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 
Send for free Booklet M. W-4, which 


explains our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 

















Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited. 


Send for copy of our 
“Trading Suggestions’”’ 
Please Mention M. W. 396 


WILSON & CHARDON 

Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 

62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 








$10-PUTS AND CALLS-$10 


Do you know that it is possible for you 
to trade in Puts and Calls on any active 
stock such as Baldwin, Mexican Pete or 
Studebaker for as small a sum as $10 
with limited loss and unlimited profits? 
Explanatory Booklet and Current Quo- 
tation Sheet listing closest Puts and 
Calls sent FREE upon request. 


TUCHMANN Co. 


68 William Street New York 
Phone John 3169-3170-3171 








FOR LEASE 
STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICE 
in the 
LINDSEY BUILDING, Dayton, Ohio. 
Fully equipped with wall board and mahogonized 
furniture, consisting of customer’s room, private office 
and reception room Good proposition for right 
party. Write or see 
T. C. LINDSEY, JR., Mor., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


1108 Lindsey Bidg. Tel. Main 1437 


THE WEBSTER 


Forty West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
Next door to the Harvard Club 


ISITORS from out of town 
will find the Webster invit- 

ing and convenient. Especial 
attention will be given and mod- 
erate prices quoted, particularly 
for suites of two and three rooms. 
Joun P. Toxison, Proprietor 


























Lake Dunmore Hotel 
LAKE DUNMORE, VT. 


Third successful season under 
ownership management. Most 
beautiful spot in Vermont. Spe- 
cial rates to desirable guests. 


Beautiful booklet sent free. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL, Manager 
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largest manufacturer of chewing gum in 
the world would seem to establish the 
industry as one of the most stable in the 


country, no matter how absurd that may 
appear. Probably the explanation lies in 
the fact that the company caters to a 


habit which costs very little to indulge. 
Quality -Price -Service 


Having paid off its preferred stock, 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., is today in an im- 
mensely strong position. It has no 


funded debt. Its current debt at the close . 
of 1921 amounted to less than $1,000,000. Built of proven truck 


Against this latter, the company held re- units, engineered by 


ceivables, investments and cash totaling 


more than $10,000,000, of which nearly ° . 
$3,500,000 was cash. . specialists, assures 


In Chi , the stock sells at 104, t ° 
n icago, e stock selis a oO strength, lightness, 


yield approximately 5.75%. There was 


a margin over dividend requirements on e ee 
the stock last year of nearly $500,000, and high efficiency and 


the prospects are that this margin can ° ° 99 
be readily increased with the lower man- Republic “Quality. 
ufacturing costs that should be attained. 

Wm. Wrigley shares appear a fairly REPUBLIC TRUCK SALES CORPORATION 
safe industrial investment, although the ALMA, MICH. 
purchaser would sacrifice some income 
that could be obtained in other indus- 
trial issues. 
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(Continued from page 677) 














Steel Corporation was operating at about Republic has more trucks in use than any other exclusive truck manufacturer 
one-third capacity, while many of the in- 
dependents were completely shut down, 
ore shipments, the most important item 
on Great Northern’s freight classification, 
as previously noted, dropped to less than 


40% of the preceding year’s tonnage. 
With the splendid revival of the steel in- 
dustry which we have witnessed in the 
last few months, movements of ore have 


naturally increased rapidly. Loadings of 


iron ore in June of the present year were STOCKHOLM N J 
’ o ve 


8% ahead of those for last June, and 
were equal to over a third of the total Direction J. GLENN ROLLEY 
ee ll aes 2 . 
ve tonange for the whole of I5si. RIDING N the Greenwood Lake section GOLF 


Lumber, another important item, also : - 
showed a substantial increase, reflecting fifty miles from New York City. 


the boom in the building trades. The Two hundred and twenty - five 

heavy crops which are anticipated this SQUASH acres, 1400 feet above sea level. TENNIS 
year in the northwest, and the general 
business recovery which is manifesting 
itself throughout the country, will also 








An ideal place offering the utmost 
in healthful recreation. 


add materially to the income obtainable. BOATING CUISINE. UNSURPASSED 
Total freight shipments for the half year Lasied auntber of quests 


FISHING 


were 336,555 cars, compared to 282,904 sees iniiaieonands 
cars for a similar period of 1921, an in- ew York Booking ce 
crease of 19%, while for the first two HANDBALL ROLLEY'’S HEALTH STUDIO SWIMMING 
weeks of July loadings were 67% ahead 1457 Broadway Telephone Bryant 0586 
of those for the corresponding weeks of 

. oanshs : sly Three trains daily via N. Y. Sus. & W. R. R. leave the Erie R. R. Terminal, Jersey 
last ara indicating ° steadily accelerated City, N. J. Automobile by Fort Lee Ferry to Paterson to Pompton to Butler, to New- 
rate of increase. foundland to Stockholm. 


Should Earn 7% for 1922 FOR HEALTH AND SPORT 


The income which Great Northern will 
obtain this year ‘from its outside invest- 
ments is, of course, not subject to accu- 


sumi 300,000 
rate forecast, but assuming 25 =“ Send for our new booklet, “Invest- THOMAS e. PERKINS 


its holdings of “Burlington” stock, which . ‘ , 
is at their present rate of 10%, and %,- ment Budget Plan.” This contains Constructive Banking 


200,000 miscellaneous other income, total charts of great interest to bond 

non-operating income for the year would buyers. 30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
be $12,500,000. Fixed charges will prob- JOEL STOCKARD & CO. Underwritings and 
ably be about $17,000,000, so that all the Mele Fi Penshecst Bide.  Satvel Reorganizations 
income which Great Northern derives 
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PAIGE-DETROIT 
FORD OF CANADA 
COLUMBIA MOTORS 
REYNOLDS SPRING 
MURRAY COMMON 


These five stocks have been 
very carefully selected and 
analyzed. We believe them 
to be selling at prices to 
warrant their purchase. A 
complete history of each 
company mailed on request. 
Your orders and inquiries 
solicited. 


Lee,Gustin & Company 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Dime Bank Building 
Detroit 


Important to 
Investors 


Whether you own BONDS, PRE- 
FERRED STOCKS COMMON 
STOCKS your holdings will be ma- 


terially affected by conditions during 


or 


the next few months. 


Brookmire recommendations during 
1921 have made tremendous profits for 
its clients. Future profits will de- 
pend entirely upon careful discrimina- 


tion. 


Special recommendations are now ap- 
pearing in the Brookmire bulletins in 
anticipation of a BIG RISE THIS 
FALL. 


Interested Investors may secure copies 


free. Simply write for Pamphlet 


M.W. 
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BROOKMIRE 
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from its rail operations in excess of the 
$4,500,000 necessary to make up this dif- 
ference will be available for dividends. 


Deficit Transformed Into Income 


When we consider that a deficit of $1,- 
611,000 for the first six months of 1921 
has been transformed into a net operating 
income of $4,038,000 for the same period 
of the current year, and in view of the 
vastly improved conditions which prevail, 
we are justified in concluding that results 
for the latter part of 1922 will similarly 
be much better than those for the last 
period of the previous year. From July 
Ist to December 3lst, 1921, Great North- 
ern earned net operating income of $14,- 
477,000. In pre-war years on the average 
73% of its net income was derived in the 
second half of the year. By just what 
proportion results for the present six 
months will exceed this sum is difficult 
to state, but for June, 1922, net operating 
income was 54% ahead of that for last 
June. 

Since over $4,000,000 was earned in the 
first half of 1922, the net operating in- 
come for the remainder of this year has 
to be $18,000,000, or 25% ahead of that 
for the last part of 1921, to provide for 
the $4,500,000 to be applied to fixed 
charges and leave a balance of $17,500,- 
000, equal to 7% on its stock. No trouble 
should be experienced in earning at this 
rate for the additional revenues~ which 
the greater volume of traffic will provide, 
in spite of the fact that it is being car- 
ried at lower rates, in conjunction with 
savings in operating expenses due to 
slightly lower wages and decreased cost 
of supplies, ought to result in operating 
income far in excess of this figure. 


Conclusion 


Great Northern Preferred, at its pres- 
ent price of 94, yields nearly 734%, and 
represents a high-grade railroad security 
still selling at a level far below its in- 
trinsic value. Following a highly con- 
servative financial policy, this road, which 
is one of our powerful transcontinental 
systems, has regularly devoted its sur- 
plus earnings to improving its property. 
In this manner the security behind its 
stock has been greatly enhanced. 

Its unbroken dividend record, 
ing over thirty years, emphasizes the 
stability of its earnings over a long 
period. Great Northern is now emerging 
from the abnormal operating conditions 
incident to the war, but with credit un- 
shaken and resources unimpaired. That 
net income for the current year will 
probably fully cover dividend require- 
ments has already, been demonstrated, 
and no doubt is felt as to the future, for 
with the restoration of normal conditions 
Great Northern will again become the ex- 
cellent earner that it has proven in the 
past. 

The permanency of its 7% dividend 
rate seems virtually assured and the 
stock an exceedingly attractive invest- 
ment with unusual speculative possibil- 
ities. 


extend- 





PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage derived 
from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiar- 
ize themselves with their op- 
eration. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 
happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER 


Specialist in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 








Steel Common 
Studebaker 

U. S. Rubber 

Baldwin 

General Asphalt 
American International 


I have prepared a chart covering the 
fluctuations on the above stocks for 1920. 
It shows the splendid opportunities af- 
forded by Puts and Calls to take ad- 
vantage of the fluctuations on a small 
cash outlay. When trading with Puts and 
Calls your loss is at all times limited to 
the small amount paid for them, while 
profits are unlimited, or all that a rise 
o a decline in a stock permits. Puts 
offered on June 3rd, 1921, on Mexican 
Petroleum at 140 showed $3400.00 net profit 
on each 100 share Put by June 20, 1921. 


OUT OF TOWN CUSTOMERS 





My out of town customers who are not 
in touch with the market are able to 
take oswomege of the fluctuations with 
Puts and Calls } as though they were 
in my office. © can you. My § private 
telegraph code enables you to do this. 
Write for Booklet M-W, it explains how 
they operate. Price list and a copy of 
the above chart will be included. 


WM. H. HERBST 
Dealer in Puts and Calls 
Endorsed by Members of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street, New York City 
Tel. 1067 Rector Estab. since 1898 
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THAT GROWING ARMY 
OF INVESTORS 
(Continued from page 661) 








ket and put away in strong boxes or in 
safety deposit vaults. 

What is the public interested in these 
days? Is it buying the low-priced stocks, 
hoping to make 100% or more on its in- 
vestment? 

Is it interested in “Study,” Mex. Pete, 
Asphalt or other such fliers? The tape 
answers that question, that and other 
sources of information. There is, of 
course, a great deal of interest in the 
speculative fliers, as there always has 
been, and as there always will be, but it 
is not the large public that is particularly 
interested in these favorites of the mar- 
ket. The public has become wiser. It 
senses the drift of things. It knows that 
in the past the standard stocks were the 
ones most sought after and that they are 
just beginning to come into their own. 
Another case of the Prodigal Son come 
home. The public is thoroughly chas- 
tened. Market reverses have taught it 
lessons that are taken to heart. And 
slowly the public is turning from war- 
time favorites to its old friends, the stan- 
dard rails, the good public utilities and 
the well-established industrials. It is 
easier to interest the public in values to- 
day than it was a few years ago. 

The public wants to know where it can 
invest its money with reasonable safety 
and with some reasonable chance of en- 
hancing its principal, perhaps, five, ten 
or twenty per cent in a year or two. 
Profits of 100% and more do not in- 
terest the public as much as they used to. 
Why? Because the public has learned 
that profits of 100% and more are hard 
to get, that they are not practical things 
to go after, that if a man is sensible 
and expects only what is reasonable, uses 
his head and is conservative, he has 
some reasonable chance of securing 
money success. That is why the public 
is more interested today in bonds, in 
preferred stocks and in stocks like Union 
Pacific, U. S. Steel, American Tel & Tel. 
and other high-grade stocks than it is in 
the speculative leaders. And that is why 
it is buying more and more of these se- 
curities. It is now not so easy to get 
first-rate securities that yield a lot be- 
cause the public has already been buying 
and it has put away large quantities of 
these securities. And it is buying more 
and putting them away and it will con- 
tinue to buy more and put them away. 





INVESTOR’S VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 693) 











and the other for $10 to be sent in by the 
victim. 

One might think therefore that the two 
properties described in the circulars are 
in the same field—possibly adjoining and 
under the same development management. 
But not so. One property is in the Bunger 
Field of Young County, Texas, while the 
other is in the Electra Field of Wichita 
County, Texas. Neither of the syndicates 
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Here is a Book That 
is More Than a Book 


Have we tired you on matter which may be neither flesh nor fish, 


but terrapin? 
for an asterisk .. .). 


We get ten cents a word for writing this (five cents 
And when we have collected we are going 


to invest after the formula contained in Richard D. Wyckoff's new 


“How 


Book Chat.” 


Trade and Invest in Stocks and Bonds.”—From “Brentano's 


How I Trade 
and Invest 
in Stocks 
and Bonds 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 
Chapter I—My First Les- 


sons in Investing and Trad- 
ing. 

Chapter I]—Profitable Ex- 
perience in the Brokerage 
and Publishing Fields. 

Chapter IlI—Why I Buy 
Certain Stocks and Bonds. 

Chapter IV — Unearthing 
Profit Opportunities. 

Chapter V—Some Experi- 
ences in Mining Stocks. 

Chapter VI—The Funda- 
mentals of Successful Invest- 
ing. 

Chapter Vil—The Story 
of a Little Odd-Lot. 

Chapter Vill—The Rules 
I Follow in Trading and In- 
vestment. 

Chapter I[X—Forecasting 
Future Developments. 

Chapter X—The Truth 
About “Averaging Down.” 

Chapter XIl—Some Defi- 
nite Conclusions as to Fore- 
sight and Judgment. 

Chapter XIIl—Safeguard- 
ing Your Capital. 

Chapter XIII—How Mil- 
lions Are Lost in Wall 
Street. 

Chapter XIV—The Im- 
portance of Knowing Who 
Owns a Stock. 


This volume, handsomely 
bound, is an attractive addition 
to any library, whether at home 
or in the office. Price $5, post- 
paid. 











Richard D. Wyckoff, 


Editor of The Magazine of Wall Street 


TAS book represents 

methods adopted and 
evolved during 33 years’ ex- 
perience in Wall Street in a 
manner so simple and direct as 
to appeal to every investor who 
sees it. The first edition was 
oversold before it was off the 
press. 

Investing for profit and in- 
come is a business in_ itself. 
While the average business 
man knows his own business 
thoroughly—he knows nothing, 
practically, of the principles 
that underlie investments. 

As editor of THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, Mr. 
Wyckoff has come in active 
contact with the mistakes of the 
average security buyer, and has 
developed into successful inves- 
tors many thousands of business 
men who had lacked the neces- 
sary training in the principles of 
security values. 
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What’s 
Coming 


This Fall? 


Will the Bull Market continue this Fall ? 
Will bonds sell higher? 
How about money rates? 


Babsonis 


REPORTS 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“The Fall Outiook’’, just off the press, 
gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and forcasts com- 
ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet—“Getting 
the Most from Your Money’’—is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 


Tear out the Memo—ow—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


ee 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistica Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Bulletin J57 
and booklet “Getting 
the Most from Your 
Money” —gratis. 


What $30 can Do 


We can offer an option on 20 
shares of Baldwin, Studebaker, 
General Asphalt, and other active 
New York Stock Exchange issues 
for 30 days close to the market 
for only $30. 


Loss Limited 
Profits Unlimited 
Write for circular M. W., which 


explains the many advantages of 
Puts and Calls to the trader. 


FERTIG & CO. 


PUTS and CALLS 


Guaranteed by New York Stock 
Exchange houses by indorsement. 


50 Broad St. New York 
Phone Broad 0290-1-2 























10% 


investments in monthly 
fump sums; Safety; Real 
ity; Tax Exempt; State 
Send for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 
Okmulgee Oklahoma 





COMPOUNDED 
Semi-Annually 


ayments or 
tate Secur- 
Supervision. 
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really offers anything for the money sent 
in, the subscription blanks enclosed being 
identical. One reads: 

Dear Sir: Here’s my dollar. 

me what you can do with it. 

and mail my receipt to 

The other reads: 

Dear Sir: Here’s my $10. Show me 

what you can do with it. Issue and 

mail my receipt to ’ 

At least, the promoter promises you 
nothing more than a receipt. 

This is the kind of stuff that is going 
through the mails. It must pzy the pro- 
moters, for its considerable money for 
printing, postage and clerk hire. Some- 
body must pay for it. The money may 
be disbursed by the promoters, but it is 
supplied by small “investors,” who hon- 
estly believe, in most cases, that they are 
putting something aside for a rainy day 
or that will provide for them in the twi- 
light of life. We may also rest assured 
that the promoters are not spending all of 
the money that comes in. Most of them 
are living as lords used to live, and are 
riding around in high-powered sedans. 
The general rule of these gentry is to keep 
85 per cent for themselves of all money 
that comes in, spending the other 15 per 
cent in getting more. 

Not very pleasant reading for the man 
who has been buying Fort Worth oil 
stock, but it emphasizes the necessity of 
early action on the part of those Cham- 
bers of Commerce that have not yet asso- 
ciated themselves actively in the work 
of the Investors’ Vigilance Committee. 
Every reader of THE MAGAZINE oF WALL 
STREET who is a member of a Chamber 
of Commerce owes it to his community 
to protect the unsophisticated element in 
its population against the crooked pro- 
moters who specialize in selling worthless 
certificates to those who do not know the 
difference between an underlying bond 
and a tax receipt, and who believe that 
everything they see in print is so as “they 
wouldn’t dare to send it through the mails 
if it wasn’t correct.” 

So much for that. 


Show 
Issue 


DIVERSIFICATION IN INVEST- 
VESTMENTS 


To diversify one’s investment holdings 
is to play safe. Instead of putting all 
your available funds in one stock or one 
bond, for that matter, apportion your 
funds among a number of different securi- 
ties in different lines of business and then 
you will reduce your chances of loss to 
a minimum. Suppose you have $10,000 
for investment. Divide that $10,000 into 
ten lots of $1,000 and then pick out ten 
of the best stocks in the most prosperous 
industries. Then, suppose one or even 
two of these stocks “went wrong” the rest 
of the list certainly would more than carry 
this loss. Diversify your investment hold- 
ings if you would play safe. 

Stkaareeenenenaneneneneke 


Hmerican Banker 


NEW YORE 
OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED 
Banking Journal in America 
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Stock Options 


Offer great money-making 
possibilities. No margin 
is required, as the risk is 
limited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advan- 
tages of this valuable 
method of stock trading. 
Circular W, describing 
their employment in place 
of stop orders; to supple- 
ment margin; their insur- 
ance value, and other im- 
portant features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 


S.H. WILCOXS Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Tel. Bowling Green 9893-4-3-6 








STOCK OPTIONS 


Endorsed by Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Thirty Day Contracts 


$137.50 PER 100 SHARES 


As recognized leaders in this line 
we respectfully solicit your pat- 
ronage with every assurance your 
interests will be safeguarded as 
our own. 


JEFFERSON & JEFFERSON 


Incorporated 
Licensed Brokers 
Suite 1701-2-3-4-5 


42 Broadway New York 








> . 
Consulting Petroleum Engineer 
Special Service to Banks, Individual 
and Corporate Investors, Lawyers, Re- 
ceivers and Certified Accountants. 
Examination and Valuation of Oil 
and Gas Properties, Refineries and Pipe 
Lines in United States, Mexico, South 
America and Europe. 


E. R. Lederer 


a and Mech. Eng. Dr. Ph. 
50 Chu Street Tel. Cortlandt 104! 
NEW ‘YORK city 

















Now peesible py instantly snapping on the Hush-A- es This new 
invention makes your te epbone as private as a boot! 
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HUSH-A-PHONE CORP., 22 E. 17th St. » N.Y. C. 
Phone Stuyvesant 5662. 
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KEEP POSTED 7 
oh, ae ee, oe, a Right Methods Lead to 


pared with the utmost care by investment 
houses of the highest standing. They will 


b a t, direct from th ° 
Slay howe "astisr'eess by mee’ | | Seeuraty Market Profits 
We urge our readers to take full 
advantage of this service. 


Address, Advertising D t + 
aaa Securities may be a purchase now——some 


A SURE ROAD TO FINANCIAL IN- of them are——but it may be the wrong 


DEPENDENCE time to buy the ones you are considering. 
An investment plan of a high-grade 
Bond house offering a safe, systematic, 
stimulating means of accumulating 


wealth and investment income. (207) How do you decide 


FORTY YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO 


ANT eolle wth brief desrtes he | || Whether to buy or sell? 


first mortgage bonds, safeguarded | ‘7 
under the Straus Plan, the nature of The chances are, you are too busy with your 


the safeguards, and the definite ° 
reasons underlying the record of this own affairs to devote yourself tothorough study 
a, ae of the investment situation and the technical 
position of the stock market. And you 
haven't the facilities, even had you the time, 


A brief summary, based on authentic 
to make a thorcugh inquiry into general 











NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
STANDARD OIL ISSUES 

descriptions of properties, etc. (219) | |} the banking situation, the coal, textile and 
THE COTTON MARKET | rail labor controversies—the thousand and 


statistics of the current state of busi- 

Shean allies cade ea dims business conditions, into the financial posi- 
gives 1921 financial statements, divi- 

A ré é of th tt ket, and : 

conden ta ie tale Gaal aie, one other factors of market importance. 


| 

| 
ness in Canada. (218) | 

| tions of several hundred corporations, into 
dend rates, price ranges 1914-1922, 
giving all statistics and trade outlook 


for these commodities. (220) | The Investment and Business Service 
SEPTEMBER INVESTMENT SUGGES- 
TIONS Is the recognized guide and author- 


A circular listing suggestions in 1.—Prompt replies to inquiries 





bonds, preferred stocks and dividend- regarding any security—or the ity for the man of moderate means. 
paying common stocks; also listing standing of your broker. It is a cold-blooded analysis of all 
their ratings, issued by a New York 2.—An eight-page service report is- : in- 
Stock Exchange firm. (221) niall daa Tosuten. the factors that 7 —_ the ws 
“THIRTY -SIX QUESTIONS FOR 3.—The ea position Sor tant, vestment and trading ectuations. 
INVESTORS TO ASK OF THEM- ers showing what to do with The advices are clear and definite. 


rap lied t 100 stocks or more. They not only lead to trading profits 
series of tests to be applied to se- : a . 
curities held or in contemplation. 4.—A brief but thorough survey of but show you how to obtain a higher 


(299) the various fields of industry. : “ald h ‘ 
“PUTS AND CALLS” and “THE 5.—Without additional charge a investment yield. Test the service. 
USE OF OPTIONS” summary of about 50 words, ’ 

eve two autesecting pamshiete tesued — to you by - ¢ letter col- Three Months 

by one of our advertisers. We sug- meee = — Test a $30 
gest that our clients study up on 6.—THE INVESTMENT INDICATOR, 

these interesting methods of trading gre - fs — ——— 

in the Stock » (9 n tabular form it shows the posi- , - - 
oe cniane er" tion of 75 to 100 stocks and tells and caine soe & 4% 

. me the investor exactly what to do, pe Fg cape 7 

rape pl ee on — whether to buy, sell, hold your *aesose hg gh gay ” Enclosed 
in odd lots and full lots on convenien stock it. ; 

terms is explained in a free booklet poe ‘ it for three 

issued by an old established New ea my ay ee of profit pos- months Pa 

York Stock Exchange House. (224) See oy See at $56. Sf your Investment | 


ODD LOTS 8.—A special wire or letter when Y and Businces Service, | 
A copy of our new booklet which 


any important change impends. y, oo ie Genk Gs Ghee fb 
explains the many advantages of Odd With your subscription, you may i a { an entire year 
Lot trading will be sent to anyone send us the list of your securi- Le l or three months 
interested. (225) ties, on which we will render beginning with the next issue. 


our opinion, without extra 


DIVIDENDS moet 


; 4 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND . ‘ ~~ 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY MailThc .° 

182nd Dividend. d Service of 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars To- ay "af THE MAGAZINE OF 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on oe 


Monday, October 16, 1922, to stockholders of a WALL STREET Wire service wante yes (J No Q 


record at the close of business on Wednesday, i ; 
September 20, 1922. Pd 42 Broadway, New York City Sept. 2 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
for SEPTEMBER 2, 1922 
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With a Foreground of Ser- 
vice and a Background 

of Tradition 

“Service is an expression of the 


ideals of a hotel, dependent upon 
its management. 


“‘Atmosphere is an expression of its 
caste, dependent upon its clientele. 
“We have given our guests ser- 
vice. Our guests have given us 
appreciation.” 


Copeland Townsend 
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